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TARIFF ACT OF OCTOBER 3, 1913. 

Text op Schedule I Providing fob Cotton Yarns and Cottox Threads. 

250. Cotton thread and carded yam, warps, or warp yarn, whether on beams or in 
bundleB,akeina,orcops,orin any other form, not combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, 
or colored, except spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning and embroidery cottons, 
hereinafter provided for, shall be eubject to the following rates of duty; 

Numbers up to and including number nine, 5 per centum ad valorem; exceeding 
number nine and not exceeding number nineteen, 7^ per centum ad valorem; exceed- 
ing number nineteen and not exceeding number thirty-nine, 10 per centum ad 
valorem; exceeding number thirty-nine and not exceeding number forty-nine, 15 per 
centum ad valorem; exceeding number forty-nine and not exceeding number fifty- 
nine, 17i per centum ad valorem; exceeding number lifty-nine and not exceeding 
number seventy-nine, 20 per centum ad valorem; exceeding number seventy-nine 
and not exceeding number ninety-nine, 221 per centum ad valorem; exceeding num- 
ber ninety-nine, 25 per centum ad valorem. When combed, bleached, dyed, mer- 
cerized, or colored, they shall be subject to the following rates of duty; Numbers up 
to and including number nine, 7 J per centum ad valorem; exceeding number nine 
and not exceeding number nineteen, 10 per centum ad valorem; exceeding number 
nineteen and not exceeding number thirty-nine, 12 J per centum ad valorem ; exceed- 
ing number thirty-nine and not exceeding number forty-nine, 17} per centum ad 
valorem; exceeding number forty-nine and not exceeding number fifty-nine, 20 per 
centum ad valorem; exceeding number fifty-nine and not exceeding number seventy- 
nine, 22i per centum ad valorem; exceeding num.ber seventy-nine and not exceeding 
number ninety-nine, 25 per centum ad valorem; exceeding number ninety-nine, 
27J per centum ad valorem. Cotton waste and flocks, manufactured or otherwise 
advanced in value, cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, 5 per centum ad 
valorem. 

251. Spool thread of cotton, crochet, damii^, and embroidery cottons, on spools, 
reels, or balls, or in skeins, cones, or tubes, or in any other form, 15 per centum 
ad valorem. 
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INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of this report is to set forth the conditions affecting 
the import of cotton yarns into the United States and to bring to- 
gether, in a form available for ready reference, such data as are needed 
in a consideration of the tariff. Cotton sewing thread and yam put 
up for retail sale are treated only incidentally to the main subject of 
cotton yam for further use in manufacturing. 

An important featiu'e of the report is a study of the cotton yam 
imports during the fiscal year 1918 as compared with 1914, the last 
normal prewar year, in view of the lack of precise knowledge in the 
past as to the character of our cotton yarn imports and the needs 
which they supply, itwaafound necessary to make a special investiga- 
tion of all cotton yam shipments entered at the various ports of 
the United States during the two periods mentioned. Much of the 
information thus obtained has hitherto not been gfnerally known 
and it affords data directly pertinent for tarifl purposes. These cross- 
sections of the import trade, taken in typical years, are set forth in 
Chapters III and IV. They supplement and furnish a new basis for 
interpretiiig the published statistics, presented in Chapter II, in which 
are discussed the general character and the trend of the import trade 
over a period of years. 

The American export trade in cotton yam and its rapid expansion 
diiring the war, are made the subject of a close analysis, in Chapter V, 
in order to ascertain the nature of the domestic yarns that are able 
to meet competition abroad, and the relation of the export to the im- 
port trade. 

The significant material of the earlier chapters is used in Chapter 
VI as a foundation for a discussion of the most harmonious and scien- 
tific method of adjusting tariff rates when levied on cotton yam and 
sewing thread. There are included recommendations as to the form 
of wording and as to differentials on advanced yarns, such as seem to 
be advisable and applicable under any general policy that Congress 
may see fit to adopt. 

As an appendix there are added data and discussions that appear 
necessary to a complete picture of the import trade in the correct 
perspective. 
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10 INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY, AKD CONCLUSIONS. 

After a brief discussion of tlie international trade in cotton yam 
and the possible sources of imports there is a comparison of 
American and foreign import duties on cotton yarn. This compari- 
son is illustrated graphically and an analysis is presented of the 
various foreign tariff provisions, includuig differentials on advanced 
yarns and special treatment of sewing thread and of yams for retail 
trade, for their suggestive value in any readjustment that may he 
imdertaken of the American schedules. 

Under the heading of "Yarn price data" the main feature is the 
inclusion of the invoice prices of all imports of 7Ss cotton yams during 
1914 and 1918. 

The report closes with a digest of the leadit^ decisions relating to 
cotton yam and sewing thread. 

SUMMARY. 

The United States consumes more pounds of raw cotton and 
spins more pounds <rf cotton yam than any other country. It pro- 
duces over 99 per cent of the ootton yarns required for domestic 
industry, in fact, the import and export trade together do not amount 
to 1 per cent of the domestic production. 

Of the cotton yams imported into this country, the United King- 
dom supplies not only the greater part, about 85 per cent, but also 
the greater part in each line with the exception of three. Polished 
yarns and Turkey-red yams are normally most lai^ely from Ger- 
many, and embroidery yams from Switzerland. 

The largest import is of laoe yams for the taoe curtain, and Levers 
lace industries. The second lai^st import is of aoft-spun yams for 
morcerization and for combinatioa with silk; this includes yams for 
knitting, for embroidering, and for interweaving with silk in ribbons, 
hatbands, and broad silks. 

Cotton yams are used for a great variety of purposes and in tariff 
discussions this fact is sometimes apparently overlooked and atten- 
tion centered on weaving yams, whereas imports are mainly other 
than weaving yams. Of the yams that are imported for weaving- 
the largest portion is for weaving with silk; some is for weaving 
with wool and mohair, and only a comparatively small amount enters 
into the manufaoture of ootton oloths, the most of which are special- 
ties such as voile, orfipe, and towels- 
Very few yam imports are directly competitive and most of them 
are supplemental only, either becaaae of no domestic supjrfy (this 
applies to prepared yams for lace and labels, to Turkey-red yams 
for towels and labels, and to fine counts in general) or because there 
is a demand for a kind of yam not readily obtainable in the United 
States—this applies particularly to mulespim Egyptian yams in 
fecial ooimts or pUea. 
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INTEODUOnON, 8UMMABT, AND COlTCJLUSIOirS. H 

Imports of cotton yam range from 1 Js two-ply up to 260a two-ply. 
A lai^ number of oounts and plies are imported but moat of them in 
small quantities. Those imported in appreciable quantities are limited 
and may be listed in numerical order as 16s, SOs, 36b, 38s, 39s, 40s, 
58s, 59s, 60s, 68s, 703, 76a, 78s, 978, 98s, lOOa, 120s, and 140s. The 
main count imported prior to 1914 was 60s. In 1914 the maia count 
was 78s, but oonsidering 59s and 60s as variations of 5Ss, the last 
named may be stated to have been the main point of contact. In 
1918 the importation of 78s far exceeded all others. 

The range from 60b to 793 has always offered the most competition. 
Before the war the import of yarns coarser than this chief competitive 
range was larger than the imports of counts finer, but during the 
war this condition was reversed. The trend toward a larger relative 
import of fine yams became very noticeable in 1914 and the war 
apparently only accentuated this tendency. 

In regard to the yarn ranges fixed by the act of 1913, the substitution 
of 48s for 50s, and of 58a for 603, has been noticeable in the import 
trade. But, as 383, 783, and 98s are normal and usual counts, fixing 
the tariff divisions at 393, 793, and 993, lias had httle effect. Accord- 
ing to the commercial practice prevailing here and in England a 
two to three per cent variation is allowable in the yam count so it 
has been necessary fbr foreign spinners to make but few adjustments 
to heavy up their counts, as SOs for instance would normally pass as 
79s and lOOs as 99s. 

Normally about 60 per cent of the imports were carded and only 
40 per cent combed. The war reversed this oondition. The change 
was due not only to the lai^er proportion of fine counte, but also to 
special requirements. 

Imported yams are for the most part two-ply unbleached yams 
mulespun in England of Egyptian cotton. The import of yams 
made of American upland or other cottons is relatively small. The 
import of single yams is relatively small and confined mainly to ' 
those of special quality or finish. The import of mnltipte-ply yams 
is negligible. Harness twine is apparently the only cabled yarn 
imported, and that in small amounts. 

The import of yams other than in the gray (imbleaohed) state is 
small. Dyed yarn is imported to a small extent for the towel and the 
label industries because fast yams of the required color are, or have 
been, unobtainable locally; and some dyed yams are imported for 
the polished yam industry, for hosiery, for embroidery, and for 
weaving with silk. Imports of bleached yarn? are very small; these 
are normally for use in the embroidery, hosiery, or polished yam 
industries. 

About 60 per cent of the yarns im.poTtoA \\Kve wsvomiSn "Viwx 
Bubjeoted to apetnal fiziishing processes, sucb. as ^assoMg., ^w^ft.-nMf.i 
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12 IXTHODUCTIOX, SUMMAKY, AXD CONCLUSIONS. 

m^rut^riziiig, or polishing. Over a third of the totAl import of cotton 
yam 13 normally gassed and the foot that it is gassed is a leading 
reason for import. From a fifth to a third of the imports ore "pr«~ 
pared"; preparingisayam-flatteningprooessthat only obtauis abroad 
■ and therefore was one of the main reasons for such import. Mer- 
cerization is as cheap here as abroad and the small importations in 
this fijiish are due partly to individual preferences and partly to 
convenience. It is sometimes an advantage to buy the yams required 
already mercerized rather than to import in the plain and wait until 
they etta be mercerized in this country. The importation of polished 
yams is small. 

In general, yams are imported because of special quality or finish 
rather than because of price. The firm that ranked as the leading 
import<^r in 1914 statfs: 

Uudov normal ronditioos l>efore the w^r, imported yarne could never compete 
with domestic yarna aa we alwaya Bold our imported yarns art a higher price than the 
domestic DumberB n-ere quoted by Bfiinnere. All our customers who made fine goods 
of silk and cotton mixed preferred the imported yamsonaccountof their being gt^sed, 
which made them more lustrous, and also because these imported yarns were more 
oven and freer from imperfections than domestic j-arns of similar counts. 

Testimony is unanimous that imports of counts above 1203 are 
practically without competition and that above SOs there has been 
but slight competition from domestic spinners. A lai^e portion of 
the coarse and medium coimts which were at times imported and 
sold cheaper than the domestic were imported primarily not because 
of price but because they were spun, doubled, or finished, in qualities 
not obtainable in the United States. 

The effect of the war on the character of yarns imported is especially 
noticeable in the importation of two new lines, namely, fine yarns for 
the sueded glove industry and fine yarns for the electrical industry. 
In normal imports the effect was most pronounced in the cutting 
down of the imports of coarse yarns and in the stimulation of imports 
of fine yams. Imports of hosiery yams, embroidery yarns, polished 
yams, and yarns for silk mixtures declined sharply. The number 
of different counts and plies imported in 1918 was much smaller than 
in 1914. 

Imported yarns usually come in burlap-covered bales containing 
40 or more 10-pound, paper-covered bundles of cross-reeled skeins. 
A small amount is imported in si)ecial skeins, particularly the diamond 
or Grant reel which is preferred for fine counts. Hosiery yams are 
usually on cones. Embroidery yams are usually on small schiffli 
bobbins or on schiffli tubes. Polished yarns are wound on wooden 
or papier-m&chfi spools. Some yarns for mercerizing come in wai-p 
form, usually 378 ends, 6,000 yards, wound on wooden rollers or 
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INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS. 18 

The middleman occupies a more important position at the import- 
ing than at the exporting end of the cotton yarn- import trade. 
Approximately three-fourths of the cotton yam exported to the 
United States is shipped direct by the spinners and doublers, and 
only about a fourth through British yarn agents or merchants. 
On this end the yam agenta and merchants handle some 50 to 60 
per cent of the imports and the manufacturers 40 to 50 per cent. 
Over a third of the import trade is entirely direct, without any 
intermediaries between the British spinners or doublers and the Ameri- 
can lace-curtain or other yarn-consuming manufacturers. 

There are many factors affecting the importation of cotton yarns. 
Imports are such a minute proportion of the domestic production 
or even of the domestic sales that the tariif is only a minor factor 
in the trade as a whole, however much it may at times affect certain 
sections of the trade. If imports are studied in connection with cotton 
prices it will immediately be noted that under the specific tariffs 
there was always a marked increase in imports coincident with any 
marked rise in the price of the raw material. This is natural, but 
with so many cross currents it is possible that a rise in any particular 
year may have been due more largely to some other cause. 

Imports and exports of cotton yams are mutually exclusive. 
Exports, which have greatly expanded since 1914, are mainly of 
coarse and medium counts under 40s, whereas imports are mainly 
of fine counts above 40s. In the fiscal year 1919 imports amounted 
to only 2,827,886 pounds, valued at *5,099,964, whereas exports had 
risen to 19,217,500pounds, valued at $13,887,287. Imports averaged 
$1.80 a pound and exports only 72.2 cents a pound, which is indicative 
of the much finer range of counts imported. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

TABFFF PHEASEOLOOT. 

The phraseology employed in paragraphs 250 and 251 of the tariff 
act of 1913 should be revised and a length delimitation should be 
. inserted in the last named. 

Paragraphs 250 and 251 provide for cotton yarn and thread of 
every description. Paragraph 250 was apparently intended to cover 
all cotton yams used for machine work, and paragraph 251 to cover 
cotton sewing thread and the special yams used for handwork. The 
yams under paragraph 260 are subjected to progressive rates of duty 
based on the yarn count. Cotton sewing thread, and "cottons" for 
handwork, which are united under paragraph 251, are totally diverse 
articles and their being bracketed together and given a flat rate of 
duty is, tb some extent at least, due to the fact that both are numbered 
or lettered arbitrarily, with no refecenc© \a ttifi VxvMb ^«nv wsvis^. 
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14 INTEODUCTION, SUMSIABY, AND CONCLUSIONS. 

There are two decisions of importance involving the intent of 
Congress concerning the articles enumerated in paragraphs 250 and 
251. In the first (7 Court of Customs Appeals, 414) ordinary yarns 
for machine embroidery were held entitled to the flat rate given the 
special yams or cottons for hand embroidery; and in the second 
(G. A. 8200, T. D. 37793) yarns for making into sewing thread were 
held entitled to the fiat rate given sewing thread. The result of 
these two decisions has been to remove two groups of ordinary yarns 
from the progressive rates of paragraph 250. Yarns for machine 
embroidery and yams for thread making differ in no essential par- 
ticular from yams for other machine work, such as weaving, knitting, 
braiding, or lace making, and the tariff wording should be clarified to 
avoid discriminatory classification, of the same yarn according to 
the intended use. On the other hand, it may be noted that knitting 
cotton is similar to crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons (the 
four terms being often used interchangeably), and that it should 
logically be included with them under paragraph 251. 

The only clear differentiation between the two paragraphs would 
be one based on length, as yams for handwork, and also most sewing 
threads, are preferred in shorter lengths than are economically 
feasible for machine work. A practical point of delimitation would 
be 840 yards, which is the length of a hank. 

The following phraseology is suggested : 

Par, 250.— Cotton, yam, including warpa, in any form. 

Par. 251. — Cotton sewing thread; crochet, darning, embroidery, and knitting 
cottons, put up for handwork; all the forgoing in lengtha not exceeding 
840 yards. 

The term "cotton thread" as now used in paragraph 250 is mis- 
leading as that paragraph relates solely to cotton yam, whereas 
"thread" in common parlance means sewing thread. "War]> yam" 
after "yam" is tautology and may be omitted. "Including warps" 
may be used because of the fact that yam in the form of warps might, 
specially if sized, be construed as further advanced in manufacture 
than ordinary yam. The qualifying phrase "in any form" is suffi- 
cient to show that it is the intention to include all cotton yams, 
unless more specifically mentioned elsewhere as in the case of the 
special yams for handwork included in paragraph 251, The term 
"roping" is the archaic of roving and may be omitted from paragraph 
250; as may also the term "fiocks" because this is one of the least 
important of the various types of cotton-mill waste. 

Manufacturers and importers are agreed that "cotton sewing 
thread" is the term that should be used to-day in place of the former 
"spool thread of cotton," as the use of the latter to include sewing 
thread not on spools and never intended to be put on spools is rather 
ttaomalous. 
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nrrBODucnoN, summaby, and conclusions. Xo 

PIFFEBBNTIALS. 

The tariif acts of 1894 to 1913 have levied duties on cotton yam 
according to the same two underlying principles: First, that yams 
should be divided into two groups, one being given the basic or 
minimum rates, and the other subjected to advanced rates, and 
second, that in each group the duties should be progressive according 
to uicreasea in the fineness of the count. 

Under the tariff acts of 1894 and 1897, the basic classification 
included gray carded single yams, not grouped; under the act of 
1909, gray carded single yams, not grouped, not mercerized; under 
the act of 1913, gray carded yams, single or ply, not mercerized. 

Imports under the act of 1894 were almost equally divided between 
basic and advanced classifications but mider the acts of 1897 and 
1909 m no year did the imports under the basic classification amouiat 
to as much as 5 per cent of the total. Under the act of 1913 about 
a third enters under the basic rates and about two-thirds under the 
advanced rates. 

If the system of basic and advanced rates be continued iji future 
tariffs the division should be made so that a substantial proportion is 
included under each for it is misleading to have basic rates that apply 
to less than 5 per cent of the total. In adjusting the tariff duties 
the most careful attention should he given to the basic rates, as the 
advanced rates are built up on these by the addition of a differential. 

In applying differentials it is recommended that full effect be given 
to each and every differential; in other words, differentials should be 
cumulative. 

It is suggested that the present system of differentials be somewhat 
changed to the extent that ply yams be made dutiable at a higher 
rate than single yams, and that the differential on mercerization be 
omitted. The manufacture of ply yams involves two additional 
machine processes over that of single yams and, if cost differences are 
taken into consideration, calls for a higher rate than that on single 
yams. On the other hand, it appears that cotton yam can be mer- 
cerised as cheaply in this country as abroad so that there is no 
apparent object in having a higher rate on mercerized than on jilain 
yarn. 

The United States is the only country that has a differential on 
combed as compared with carded yam, 'and the customs authorities 
at New York report that this provision of law is very unsatisfactorj". 
It is impossible by any physical test to prove that a yam has been 
subjected to combing and the same yam might enter at one port as 
carded yam and at another as combed yam according to the judg- 
ment of individual examiners. Between a well-carded, especially a 
double-carded yam, and a poorly-combed yan\. \;\i.i«ft Sa *ii\,'ea. ^-^ 
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difference apparent eren to the expert and it is likewise impossible to 
tell by the count as carded yams are imported in counts as fine as 
140a two-ply. 

Theoretically, cabled yams should carry a higher rate of duty than 
ply yam as they are subjected to an additional process of manu- 
facture. The only imports under this head, however, are small 
amounts of hamess twine and these are mainly for use on silk looms 
and unobtainable here in the count and quality needed. From either 
a protective op a revenue point of view a differential on cabling 
hardly seems advisable. 

Grouping is more in the nature of a puttiug-up process rather 
than actuid manufacture, and as group winding is usually less costly 
than single-thread winding there is no more reason for a differentia 
on grouping than there is for one on reeling or any of the various 
other methods of ptitting up yarn for the market. 

Gassing, preparing, and polishing are iinishing processes that in 
themselves or in conjunction with certain qxialities of material and 
manufacture account for much of the import trade in cotton yarn. 
Gassing is the most important, over a third of the imports being 
subjected to this finish, and it is carried on more cheaply abroad 
than in this country. A differential on gassed as compared wiUi 
plain yam would bear hardest on the lace industry, particularly as 
fine gassed yams of the desired quality can not be obtained here 
and must bought from England. It is probably for similar reasons 
that foreign coimtriea rarely consider this process a fit subject for 
extra duties. Prepared or flattened yarn is required in ^e lace 
and lace-curtain industries and a differential on preparing would 
only increase the cost to the consumers as this process is not used 
in the United States. Much ply yarn and thread is polished here 
but the small amounts of polished yarns imported are noncompeti- 
tive as they are single yams that have been given a highly lustrous 
finish by a process that not only importers but manufacturers state 
is not economically feasible in this coimtry. A differential on either 
preparing or polishing would apparently have no industrial effect. 

Dyeing and bleaching are subjected to a differential in most foreign 
tariffs, but no testimony has been received to show that the cost of 
either' process is higher in this country. Neither bleached, dyed, nor 
colored yarns are imported, to any extent in normal times, and the 
fact that any are so imported seems to be independent of any differ- 
ence in cost of the process itself; for instance, the majority of the dyed 
yarns were imported because the Turkey-red and blue-black colors 
needed could not be obtained in this country. 
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SPECIFIC OR AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

Whether levied primarily for revenue or for protection, the cotton- 
yarn duties of forMgn countries are, with few exceptions, on a specific 
basis. 

Ameo'ican manufacturers and importers are apparently imanimous 
in their desire for specific rather than ad valorem rates of duty. 
The manufacturers prefer specific rates as avoiding the possibility 
•f undervaluations. The importers prefer specific rates as enabling 
tbem to take orders c. i. f., duty paid, and to be able to calculate in 
advance the margin of profit, which they can not do with the amount 
of duty fluctuating according to changes in market price. 

ADJUSTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE RATES OF DUTT. 

It is almost universally agreed that the yam count is the logical 
standard on which to base t^e adjustment of tariff duties on cotton 
yam. In adjusting the rates of duty to follow increases in fineness 
of count tiiere may be used either group progression or individual- 
count progression. In any system of group progression there are 
necessarily inequalities at the points where the rate rises between 
two adjacent counts. Individual-count progression, though involv- 
ing more careful ascertainment of the exact count, is the most 
equitable system. 

A study of the principles underlying the adjustment of tart? 
duties based on differences in costs of production of ring yams in the 
United States and of mule yarns in England indicates, as shown in 
Chapter VI, the advisability of having one rate of progression of duties, 
preferably as a fraction of a cent per number per pound, on coimts 
up to and including 40s (this marks the usual limit to the employ- 
ment of short-staple upland cotton), and another and somewhat 
steeper rate of progression of duties on counts from 41s up to 120s. 
The domestic production of the extreme fijie counts above 120s is 
limited and mainly consumed in the mills where spun; the imports 
of such counts, especially if processed by "preparing" or otherwise, 
are practically noncompetitive. On counts above 1208 duties should 
preferably be stationary or discontinued, for the reason that these 
yarns, largely noncompetitive, are necessary for the development of 
the domestic lace and other industries. 
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REVIEW OF TARIFF LEGISLATION ON COTTON YARN AND 
THREAD. 



Cotton yam and thread were not meationed in the earliest tariff 
acta but paid duty, ranging from 5 per cent ad valorem in 1789 to 
25 per cent ad valorem in 1812, under general provisions. 

The first specific mention was in the act of 1816, when "cotton 
twist, yarn, or thread " were made dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem, 
with a proviso that the rate be reduced to 20 per cent ad valorem 
after three years. 

Tti 1824 a color distinction and differential was introduced by the 
proviso that xmbleacbed and uncolored yarns valued at less than 60 
cents a poimd should be deemed valued at 60 cents and that bleached 
or colored yams valued at less than 75 cents should be deemed valued 
at 75 cents a pound. This color provision with its minimum valua- 
tions was continued in the acta up to and including 1843. In the 
latter act a provision for "all other cotton twist, yam, and thread, 
on spools or otherwise" was introduced to make the rate on the 
higher-priced yams 30 per cent ad valorem as against 25 per cent ad 
valorem on those valued, as above, at not over 60 and 75 cents a 
pound, respectively. Incidentally, the reference to spools was the 
first mention of holders. 

In the following tariffs of 1846 and 1857 there was no specific men- 
tion of cotton yam or thread. They were dutiable under the provi- 
sion for cotton manufactures not otherwise provided for, this being 
25 per cent ad valorem in 1846 and 19 per cent ad valorem in 1857. 

In 1861 cotton yam and thread of all descriptions were included 
under the wording of "spool and other thread of cotton." The duty 
was 30 per cent ad valorem. In 1862 it was increased to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Up to this time the tariff laws had included cotton yam and thread 
under one rate, but the growing development of the sewing-thread 
industry caused its needs to be recognized separately and since 1862 
there has been a more or l^s clear demarcation attempted between 
cotton sewing thread and cotton yam. 

Cotton yam. — The rate of 40 per cent ad valorem in the act of 
1862 on "other thread of cotton" continued to apply on single yam 
tmtil 1870, but On ply yam it was changed in 1865 to a compound 
rate of 4 cents per skein or hank of 840 yards, and 30 per cent ad 
valorem. Up to this time the duties on cotton yam had been uni- 
formly ad valorem. 
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In the acts of 1870, 1S72, and 1875, there was employed a system 
of group values, yarns hcing divided into those valued at not over 
40 cents, from 40 to 60 cents, from 60 to SO cents, and those over 80 
centB a poimd, respectively. Compoimd duties were used, of which 
the specific portion was progressive. 

In 1883 the value basis was retained but inst^-ad of four there were 
eight groups: not over 25 cents, 25 to 40 centi, 40 to 50 cents, 50 to 
CO cents, 60 to 70 cents, 70 to SO cents, 80 cents to $1, and over $1 
per pound, respectively. On the first seven groups the progressive 
rates were specific in cents per pound; on the last group, yam valued 
at over $1 a pound, there waa levied an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent. With the exception of a slight readjustment of rates on three 
groups, the act of 1890 was identical with that of 1883. 

In 1894 the system of dividing yarns into classes by values was 
dropped, and in that and subsequent tariffs, whether specific, com- 
pound, or ad valorem, tlie primary basis has been the yam count. 
The system of basic and advanced classifications was also inaugurated 
at that time. 

In the act of 1894 the basic classification of gray smgle yarns was 
divided, according to yam count, into three groups. A flat rate of 
3 cents per pound was levied on counts up to No. 15; a progressive 
rate of one-fifth of 1 cent per number per pound on counts above 
No. 15, up to and including No. 30; and a progressive rate of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per number |per pound on counts above No. 30. The 
advanced classification was composed of yarns "colored, bleached, 
dyed, combed, or advanced beyond the condition of singles by 
grouping or twisting two or more single yams together," and was 
divided into two groups. The first included all counts up to No. 20, 
these being made dutiable at a flat rate of 6 cents per pound; all 
above No. 20 were made dutiable at a progressive rate of three-tenths 
of a cent per number per pound. The tariff of 1894 was unique in 
fixing maximum instead of minimum ad valorem rates in connection 
with the specific rates. The former group valuation system was re- 
tained in connection with these maximum provisos. By the appli- 
cation of the maximtun provisions duties were limited to 8 cents 
a pound on yam valued at not over 25 cents a pound, to 15 centa 
a pound on yam valued at more than 25 and not more than 40 cents 
a pound, and to 45 per cent ad valorem on yam valued at over 40 
cents a pound. 

The act of 1897 was identical with that of 1894, except that the 
maximimi provisos were discarded, and that under the advanced 
classification there was made three divisions instead of two, the 
middle class consisting of counts from 208 to 80s dutiable at one- 
quarter of a cent per number per pound. The act of 1897 is unique, 
so lar as cotton yam is concerned, in that it was entirely specific. 

:.:,C.OOgIc 
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The act of 1909 reduced the duties on the basic classification of 
single gray yam to 2i cents a pound for counts up to and including 
No, 15, to one-sixth of a cent per number per pound on counts from 
No. 15 to No. 30, and to one-fifth of a cent per niunber per pound on 
counts above No. 30; however, this was modified by the insertion of 
a minimum ad valorem catch-all of 15 per cent. The duties on the 
advanced classification were adjusted so that the 6 cent flat rate 
applied to counts up to and including No. 24, and the one-quarter 
cent per number per pound to counts from No. 24 to No. 80, the diree- 
tenths of a cent per number per pound was limited to the counts 
from No. 80 to No. 200, whereas above No. 200 the duty became 60 
cents a pound and one-tenth of a cent per number per pound. A 
new provision was that for cable-laid yam with a fiat rate of four- 
tenths of a cent per number per pound on the unbleached, and nine- 
twentieths of a cent per number per poimd on the colored, bleached, 
or dyed. A minimum ad valorem catch-all of 20 per cent was applied 
to cable-laid yarns and to yarns imder the advanced classification. 
A new provision also was the insertion of a differential for merceri- 
zation; this was placed at one-fortieth of a cent per number per 
pound and was made cumulative. 

In the act of 1913 cotton yams were divided, according to count, 
into eight classes: Up to No. 9, above No. 9 to No. 19; above No. 19 
to No. 39; above No. 39 to No. 49; above No. 49 to No. 59; above No. 
59 to No. 79; above No. 79 to No. 99, and above No. 99. The pro- 
gressive duties on the basic classification, which was made to include 
ply as well as single gray yarn, range from 5 per cent ad valorem on 
yams in the first group, not above No. 9, up to 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem on the last group, yams finer than No, 99. Between groups 
there is a uniform rise of 2^ per cent ad valorem, with the exception 
of a 5 per cent rise between 39s and 40s. The progressive duties on 
the advanced classification of "combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, 
or colored" are uniformly 2J per cent above those under the basic 
classification. 

Cotton sewing thread.— la the case of "spool thread of cotton" 
there was a change in 1864 from the ad valorem duties, which had 
theretofore been uniformly imposed, at not more than 40 per cent, to 
compound duties. The rates then levied were 6 cents per dozen spools 
for each 100 yards or fraction thereof, together with 30 per cent ad 
valorem. In 1865 the rate was 6 cents per dozen spools for each 100 
yards or fraction thereof, together with 30 per cent in the case of spools 
of not over 100 yards and 35 per cent in the case of spools containing 
over 100 yards. The 1865 rates were renewed in the act of 1870, were 
reduced 10 per cent in 1872. and restored to the former level in 1875. 
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In 1SS3 the compound duties were changed to straight speoific and 
7 cents per dozen spook for each 100 yards or fraction thereof were 
levied in the acts of that year and of 1890. In 1894 the rate was re- 
duced to 5J cents. 

In 1897 crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons were added to 
spool thread of cotton, and the rate made 6 cents per dozen spools or 
reeb of 100 yards or fraction thereof. The clause as passed by the 
House of Representatives was for "cotton thread on spook or reek." 
This was changed in the Senate to read "spool thread of cotton, in- 
cluding crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, on spook or reels. " 
Duties were forbidden to be assessed upon a less number of yards than 
was marked on the spook or reek. There was a further provision in 
the same paragraph (303) for such thread not on spook or reek, the 
duty on which was made one-half of 1 cent for each 100 yards or 
fractional part thereof. 

The 6-cent and the half -cent rates were carried into the act of 1909 
(par. 314} with a provko that the duties shoyld in no case be less 
than 20 per cent ad valorem. Crochet, darning, and embroidery cot- 
tons were continued with spool thread of cotton. The provision "if 
in skeins, cones, or tubes, containing less than 600 yards each" was 
substituted for the 1897 provkion "if otherwke than on spook or 
reek," iu the clause containing the one-half cent rate. 

In the act of 1913 an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent flat, with no 
minimum as to yardage, was substituted for the specific rates on 
"spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons." 
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Chapter I. 
DEHNinONS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 



Cotton yam is spun from cotton roving. It is used in the manu- 
facture of woven goods, knit goods, braid, lace, embroidery, and sew- 
ing thread. 

Cotton yarn may be made from upland, Peeler, Egyptian, sea- 
island, or other cotton; it may be carded or combed; ring spun or 
mule spun ; made with varying d^rees of twist from ^^^ soft up to 
extra hard; in the single, doubled, or cabled; gray, bleached, printed, 
dyed, or colored; plain or finished passed, mercerized, prepared, 
polished) ; it may be put up in a number of ways, and may be used 
for many different purposes. There are many varieties of cotton yam, 
and several modifying adjectives are required for the precise iden- 
tification of any particular count. The cheapest yarns are gray 
carded singles in coarso counts, whereas the costliest are very fine 
two-ply sea-island lace yams, combed, bleached, gassed, and prepared. 

Cotton yams are spun commercially from halves up to 400s. The 
finest ordinarily imported into the United States are 260/2 ply. The 
normal limit of manufacture in the United States thus far has been 
lOOs warp and 120s filling, although for their own use a few mills 
are equipped to spin up to 2003 if desired. Market quotations are 
rarely published of counts above 80s. So far as cotton yams spun 
for the market are concerned, England supplies the world with those 
above lOOs, and the United States is no exception to the rule. 

The number or count of cotton yarn means the number of 840-ycrd 
hanks that weigh 1 pound. Thus, No. 1 cotton yam measures 840 
yards to the pound, whereas No. 100 cotton yam measures 84,000 
yards to the pound; the higher the count the finer the yarn. This is 
the English system that is used in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, India, Japan, and many other countries. The metric sys- 
tem, whereby the count indicates the number of 1,000 meter hanks 
that weigh 1 kilogram; the French, or half-metric, system, whei-eby 
the count indicates the number of 1,000-meter hanks that weigh 500 
grams; the Spanish and other systems are in partial use in various 
countries, but the English system is the one most nearly universal. 

CaTding aiid comhing. — In making ordinary cotton yam, some- 
times specified as carded cotton yarn, raw cotton is subjected to five 
mill processes, these being (1) picking, (.2') catfc-?,, tj^ &s^'«\aij,» 
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(4) roving, and (5) spinning. In making combed cotton yams, raw- 
cotton is subjected to six mill processes — ^picking, carding, combing, . 
drawing, roving, and spinning. 

The insertion of the combing process increases the cost of the yam, 
not only by reason of the labor and overhead charges on an additional 
machine process, but particularly because it doubles the waste. 
. Combed yarns are stronger, evenea", and cleaner than ordinary carded 
yarns. Combing is employed in the United States for most yarns 
above 603, whereas in England combing usually starts at SOs, al- 
though in both countries it may be used on much coarser yams for 
special work. Some yams are double carded, at a cost about inter- 
mediate between ordinary carded and ordinary combed yams. Very 
fire yams, especially yams of 2508 and up, are double combed. The 
percentage of waste made in producing yam from raw cotton varies 
with the kfaid of cotton used and the quality of yam desired, but will 
average aroimd 15 per cent for carded yams, 20 per cent for double- 
carded or super-carded yams, 25 per cent for combed yarns, 30 per 
cent for super-combed yams, and 40 per cent for double-combed 
yams. 

There are no such machine processes ftssupercardingorsupercombing, 
although invoices from England frequently contain the terras "super 
carded" and "supercombed." These are employed as quality terms 
to indicate that the yam is superior to the usual run and may mean 
that it is made from a better grade of cotton or that the carding or 
combing has been performed more slowly and carefully than usual. 
The terms do not necessarily indicate double carding or double comb- 
ing, although these processes may have been used, and the only mean- 
ing that can be applied to the term is that the yarn so marked is 
of a superior quality. Some firms indicate their best quality by the 
use of lettMS or figures, such as "A" or "Ko. 1," instead of the 
term "super." 

Combing is a comparatively recent development. Cotton yams 
were spun to very fine counts by hand before combing machines, 
or even carding machines, were invented, and with careful carding it 
is possible to spin to very fine counts to-day without combing. It 
may be noted that English invoices show some cotton yams as fine 
as 140/2 ply listed as carded only. 

Spinning. — Cotton yam may be either ring spvm, mule spun, or 
hand spun. Hand spinning survives only in sections of the world 
that are industrially undeveloped. Flyer spinnii^, which still sur- 
vives in the wool industry, has disappeared from the cotton industry. 
. Domestic yams are mainly ring spun, whereas imported yams are 
mainly mule spun, therefore a brief contrast of the two processes is 
worth noting. 3/uJe spinning is the older of the machine i>rocesses 
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and is an intermittent process. A length of roving is drawn out and 
the mule ceases to prtiduce until this has been twisted and wound 
up, either on the bare spindle or on a paper tube placed on the 
spindle. Then the operation is repeated. Ring spinning is a later 
process that was developed in the United States and is continuous, 
the roving being drawn out, twisted into yam and wound on to 
wooden bobbins simultaneously. Mule spinning is nearer to tha 
original method of hand spinning and puts less strain on the yam, 
permitting shorter-fibered cottons to be spun to higher counts and 
similar cottons to be spun with less twist than is possible with the 
ring frame; the m^od of operation also tends to make evener and 
"loftier" yams. Mule spinning is preferable, in fact essential, for 
the two extremes: Coarse cotton-waste counts, which can not stand 
much strain, and fine counts of superior quality, which have to be 
made with great care. Mule spindles take less power to operate, 
and the first cost is usually less than that of ring spindles. Ring 
spindles have the advantages of taking up much less floor space and 
of being easier to operate and repair; of requiring lees skilled labor; 
and what is especially important, of turning off a larger production 
on ordinary numtera at a smaller labor cost. 

In the older cotton-manufacturing countries, such as England, 
France, and Switzerland, mule spinning predominates whereas in 
the younger cotton-manufacturing countries, such as the United 
States, Japan, and India, the ring frame is the rule. The compe- 
tition of the ring frame has been such that a predominance of mule 
spindles in any country indicates a predominance of fine counts. 

In the United Kingdom more than 85 per cent of the total spindles 
on cotton are mule. In the United States the ring spindle is the 
standard, and not only constitutes over 87 per cent of the total 
(census of 1914) but the mule spindles are declining absolutely as 
well as relatively. The ring frame has been developed to the point 
where it is used to a small extent for counts as hi^ as 130s. For 
counts above 100s, however, mule spun yam is usually preferred, 
and the tendency in the United States has been to buy from abroad 
the small proportion of very fine counts required rather than to re- 
place worn out mules. 

It is not practicable to make any tariff differentiation between 
ring spim and mule spun yams because it would be impossible from 
examination of the finished yam to state accurately the system of 
spinning that had been used. 

Single and ply yams. — Yam as it comes from the spinning machine 
is Bii^;le yam; if two or more ends are twisted together it is known 
as ply yam, twisted yam, doubled yam, or folded yarn. 
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English invoices always specify the ply first and the count second; 
this system is also used to some extent in the northeni mills. In 
the United States it has, however, become more customary to place 
the count first, and from the evidence of English textbooks and trade 
papers it would seem that this system is beginning to be used some- 
what in England. In this report there is used the system that pre- 
dominates in the United States, thus 60/1, reading "sixties single", 
is used to denote one. strand of 60s yam, whereas 60/2, reading 
"sixties two-ply", is used to designate yam composed of two ends of 
608 twisted or doubled together. 

Three different types of machines can be utilized in twisting 
(doubling). The ring twister is used in the United States, and it is 
also the one most generally used in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. The United Kingdom also uses the twiner (an adapta- 
tion of the mule) and the flyer twister. The flyer twister puts less 
strain on the yam and gives a more perfect yam than any other 
process. It is used to a small extent in the United States for very 
coarse soft work, such as the manufacture of mop yams, but there 
are no flyer twisters in the United States of the type used for making 
fine ply yams. A very large proportion of the fine ply yams im- 
ported from England is made on the flyer twister, and the more 
perfect product obtained is one of the basic reasons for the importa- 
tion of such yams, 

"Grouped" yams are those that are wound together side by side 
on to cones for use in electrical winding or other further manufac- 
ture. As a rule they are single yams, though ply yams can also be 
grouped if required. The process of "grouping" or "multiple 
winduig" does not change single yam to ply yam as the yams are 
not twisted together and each strand can he readily separated from 
its neighbors. There is no reason for differentiating "grouped" 
single yams from other single yams. 

The term "cabled" is used in a general sense to designate yam 
or thread composed of two or more ends of ply yarn twisted together. 
Sometimes a distinction is made between "cable twist" and "hawser 
twist". Cable twist, as thus distinguished, means that the first 
twist is opposite to the twist with which the yam is spun, and that 
the second twist is the reverse of the preceding. The only imported 
cabled yam noticed in this investigation consisted of harness twine 
made in 6, 9, and 12 ply. Hawser twist means that the first twisting 
or doubling is in the same direction as that in which the yam was 
spun, in other words, "twist on twist," whereas the second dou- 
bling is in the opposite direction. The yam for hawser twist is 
spun softer and with loss twist so that it permits of twisting again 
in the same direction without kmking. Six-cord sewing thread is 
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made "hawser tviat" though ordinarily it is referred to under Iho 
broader use of the term "cable twist". 

The word "twifit", unfortunately, has two meanings which are 
sometimes confused. A yam may be spun with a certain "twist," 
by which is meant a certain number of turns twist per inch. Two 
or more yams doubled t<^ether are also spoken of aa " twisted yams, " 
The En^iah further use the term "twist" to indicate the warp in 
contradistinction to the softer spun weft or filling. Yams are also 
spoken of as "right twist" or "left twist"; these terms are used with 
opposite meanings by difFwent manufacturing centers, but as a rule, 
in the cotton industry "right or r^ular twist" means that the twist 
in the single yam slopes up to the right like the threads in a right- 
handed screw. This is sometimes defined as clockwise. In the 
case of ply yams "r^ular twist" means the opposite to that for 
single yams; that is, it is anticlock\vise. "Reverse twist" in ply 
yams is therefore clockwise, or similar to "regular twist" for single 
yarns. 

Color. — Yam in its natural cotton color is unbleached yam, and 
is usually called gray yam. Unbleached yarn from the Egyptian 
Mita£fi is sometimes known as brown yarn because of the distinctive 
shade of the original cotton. In order to distinguish Mitafifi yam 
from the Egyptian Abassi, which is without the brown shade often 
associated with Egyptian cotton, the Abassi yarn is sometimes known 
and invoiced as white cotton yam, although it is unbleached. 

Besides gray yams (special varieties being listed as brown or white) 
yams may be sold in the bleached, dyed, or colored states. The 
term "colored" may include dyed yams but is iisually employed to 
indicate yam that is only partially dyed, such as pnnted yarn or 
yarn made of one dyed and one undyod strand. 

Finish. — Cotton yams may be finished by gassing, mercerizing, 
preparing, polishing, or other processing. These methods are referred 
to more fully in Chapter IV, though it may be here stated that the 
finish is one of the main reasons for the importation of foreign cotton 
yams, 

Meikod of putting up yams for shipment. — Yams are put up for 
shipment in various forma. The cost of putting up is usually small, 
as compared with the cost of actual manufaoture, but is in many 
oases laige enough to appreciably affect comparisons. In England, 
for instance, a mule spinning mill in supplying a separate weaving 
mill, usually ships on the cop as spun, without any expense for putting 
up, and gray single yams may also be exported on the cop with no 
further chaise except that of casing. Most American yarn mills, 
using the ring frame and spinning on wooden bobbins, reel or wind the 
yarn off the bobbin before shipment. Costs ot %e.\.Vvft^\.w;sB. »i^ -^w;^a 
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on the cop should therefore not be compared with those of yarns in 
skeins or cones without some allowance for the putting-up costs in- 
volved in the latter instances. 

The majority of the yams sold in international or in domestic trade 
are put up in skeins. A skein consists of a continuous length of yarn 
reeled into circular form. The usual cotton skein is made on a reel 
having a swift of 54 inches circumference. The greater part of the 
international trade in cotton yams consists of skeins that are put up 
in paper-covered bundles, usually of 10 or 6 pounds each, and then 
40 or 80 of these packed in burlap-covered bales weighing 400 pounds 
each. Very fine yams are put up in 2-pound packets. Domestic 
skein yams are shipped in bales without any preliminary bundling. 

A cop is a cylindrical coil of yarn with tapering ends and is produced 
on the mule; it may or may not have a pasteboard core. Warp cops 
are laiger than the pin cops that are to be used in the shuttle. 
"Through cops" have an opening from end to end whereas others 
have an opening only half way through. Cops are usually shipped 
in cases, though sometimes in bales. 

Yams are also put up on cone winders, in various shapes and sizes 
of cones or tubes. Hoisery yarns are usually shipped in the cone and 
electrical yams are imported largely in cones. Tubes have parallel 
sides and are of different sizes and wound in different styles. ' 'Schiffli 
tubes," for embroidering, are small with a pasteboard core. The yams 
used on the back of the cloth in making embroidery are put up on 
"4/4 schiffli bobbins," which are minute tubes, 1 French inch long, 
wound on the bare spindle. 

A warp, or warp chain, is a number of ends of equal length, plaoed 
together for use in forming the lengthwise series of yams in weavii^. 
For shipment warps may be put up in roimd or cylindrical balled 
chains, in looped or linked chains, or on beams or wooden rollers. 

Polished yams usually come tightly woimd on spools. The spools 
from England are of wood whereas those formerly from Germany 
were papier-m4ch4. 

Raw Tnatenals. — -The main cotton producing countries are the 
United States, India, China, Egypt, Russia, and Brazil. The United 
States regularly produces over 60 per cent of the total. 

The cotton produced in the United States may be divided into 
four classes, according to length of staple, as follows: Short-staple 
uplands, long-staple uplands, American-Egyptian, and sea-island. 
Shortr-staple uplands, usually known as uplands, though divisible 
into Texas, uplands (from the Atlantic slopes), and Gulf cottoiK, 
include only cottons not exceeding 1-^ inches in length, and these 
can not be used for counts much above 40s. Probably seven-eighths 
of the cotton yarns produced, however, are coarse and medium coimte, 
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BO that uplands ia the most useful oottou grown, and it predominates 
in Engli^ ^ well as American mills. Long-staple uplands, often 
distinguished as American "staple" cottons, are mainly 1} to If 
inches in lei^th, a small amount running up to 1{ inches; whereas 
American-Egyptian cotton, a new developmoit of much promise, 
now aver^es around 1^ inches. Sea^island is the finest, silkiest, and 
longest cotton grown ; it varies in length of staple but a small amount 
runs up to 2i inches. It is essential for counts above about ISOs, 
and the beet qualities are usually contracted for ahead by British 
and French fine spinners; the greater part of the small crop is, how- 
ever, used in the United States. 

Egypt is the leading producer of long-staple cotton, though its nor- 
mal crop is equivalent to only about one and one-half million bales 
of 500 pounds each. England normally uses almost half of the 
Egyptian crop, the remainder being divided among the United States, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Japan. There are various 
types of cotton included under the general term "Egyptian"; for- 
merly the brown Mitafifi type predominated, but to-day the longer 
and whiter Sakelaridia, a recent development, makes up over half 
of the crop. The Joanovich and Abassi types, once well known, have 
almost disappeared. 

The British Board of Trade estimates that of 148,000,000 cotton 
spindles in the world in 1914, there were 32,000,000 working on 
Egyptian cotton, and that of these fifteen and one-half million were 
British. Althoi^h the United Kingdom uses about 80 per cent of 
American cottons as against 15 per cent Egyptian, the latter amount 
eng^es the services of a fourth to a third of the total spindles. 
Egyptian cotton is the most useful of the long-staple cottons and is 
employed for a wide range of counts. The fact that the British use 
such a large proportion of the Egyptian cottons, and that Great 
Britain is the only country that spina fine yarns in bulk largely ac- 
coimta for its yarn shipments to highly developed manufacturing 
countries like the United States and Germany. Fine long-stapled cot- 
tons are not, however, used exclusively for fine counts. A large amount 
is spun into coarse counts for use as embroidery, for weaving tire 
fabrics, and for other special purposes. ITie Egyptian raw cotton 
imported into the United States, for instance, is mainly used for tire 
fabrics, and probably not 10 per cent of it is spun to counts above 
40s. These special uses cut down the amount of staple cottons 
available for fine counts, and as the demand for the fine counts has 
been steadily increasing the supply is not keeping pace with the 
demand. 

The countries having the largest mill consumption of cotton in 
normal times are the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
India, Russia, and Japan. In 1918 the only large &'gvcai<sr6 "^^^^i ^^<^ 
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United States, the United Kingdom^ India, and Japan. The United 
Kingdom, though it has approximately 38 per cent of the world's 
cotton spindleB, as compared with 23 per cent in the United States 
and 39 per cent in all other countries, spins so much higher counts, 
on the average, that it uses considerably less than half as much 
cotton as does the United States. The cotton-growing States in 1918 
spun more pounds of cotton than did tho New England States, and 
the latter spun slightly more than did England.' 

' It Is Dot deemed nocesaary In ibis report to include any detailed doscrlptlon ol the Amerirsn cotton 
Inditstry. Such facts oa are pertinent to thia study of the impffft and export trade in cotton yam are cited 
in their relevant cotmectliot. For a full description of tho devi^lopmcnt of the American cotton Industry 
up to tho outbreak of tliB war, and detailed data as to lis location, operation?, and products, the "Cotton 
mnDubctures " sectlm of the 1914 Census cimtalns the latest official informaticm. The annual Censns 
Bulletins on "Cotton production and distributicil " c<nitalo yet later Inlomiiillon as to amount olmachlner; 
used and « 
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Chapter II . 

IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN AS SHOWN BY PUBUSHED > 
STATISTICS. 



GENERAL IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, 1891-1S18. 

The United Kingdom has always supplied by far the greater part 
of such foreign-spun cotton yams as were required by the American 
trade. It has more spindles than any other country and excels 
particularly ia the spinning, doubling, and finishing of fine yams and 
of yams for special work. German sliipments of cotton yam, although 
much smaller than those from the United Kingdom, have at times 

j exceeded a million pounds a year. Switzerland and France have 
supplied smaller amounts, but imports from countries other than the 

, four mentioned have been negligible. 

1 In the 28 years from 1891 to 1918, inclusive, imports of cotton yarn 
totaled 138,832,117 pounds, of which the United Kingdom supplied 
85.09 per cent, Germany 10.88 per cent, Switzerland 2.59 per cent, 
France 0.99 per cent, and all other countries 0.45 per cent. The total 
value of these imports amounted to $79,321,046, of which amount 
88.44 per cent was paid to the United Kingdom, 8.04 per cent to 
Germany, 2.19 per cent to Switzerland, 0.92 per cent to France, and 
0,41 per cent to all other countries. It is seen, from the percentiles 
quoted above, that the yams from the United Kingdom not only 
predominate in quantity but also rank highest in average value per 
pound. 

Tables 1 and la are inserted at the outset to afford a chronological 
sununary of the history of the import trade in cotton yams. These 
tables relate to the general, or total landed, imports of cotton yarns 
for the 28 fiscal years ending June 30, 1918, and they enable one to 
follow the trend of the imports by countries as well as by total quan- 
tities and values. They show that imports of cotton yams into the 
United States, though fluctuating, tended to increase during the 
period from 1891 to 1910, and in the latter year reached their prewar 
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Table l.^-Gcneral impoTU of cotton yarn (t'n poundi). 
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Table la. — Generalvnport» of cotton yam. 
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No attempt is here made to analyze the many cross ourrents that 
tended to cause increaaes or decreases in the yam imports in various 
years. Attention may be called to the fact, however, that the sudden 
increase in imports in 1910, with average price per pound and equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate of duty almost precisely the same as for the preced- 
ing J ear, can be ascribed largely to one cause. The tariff act that went 
into effect August 5, 1909, permitted lace and embroidery machines 
to come in free of duty if imported prior to January 1, 1911. There 
was an immediate rush to take advantage of this provision, and 
within the time stated the lace and embroidery industries of the 
United States doubled in productive capacity. Gach new machine 
meant lai^er purchases of suitable foreign yams on which to operate, 
and these purchases swelled the total to a new record. The tendency 
after 1910, with Americanspinningsteadilysubstitutingfortheforeign, 
was apparently downward, until in 1916 and 1917 war prosperity, 
and war needs caused larger purchases abroad, and in the latter year 
imports attained a record exceeding that of 1910. A portion, at 
least, of the record imports in 1917 was due to anticipation of higher 
prices and of possible embargoes or other interruptions to the supply 
of fine or special yams which could not be easily replaced in this 
country. Some lace and lace curtain mills, which were accustomed 
to keeping a two months' yam supply on hand, forced delivery on 
their contracts with Enghsh spinners and doublers, greatly in excess 
of the normal, some of them succeeding in laying up a two years' 
supply. Importers of some other lines, particularly of fine electrical 
yams, also bought greatly in excess of the current demand. 

In 1918 imports fell off sharply. This decline was due to several 
causes, among which may be mentioned particularly the effect of 
excess imports in certain lines during the previous year, the British 
embai^o of January 5, 1917, on the export of yarns made of sea- 
island cotton, and the closer r^ulation by the British Government 
of the production and distribution of cotton yams. The main cause 
of the decline, however, was that British yam prices became so much 
higher than the American that imports were more strictly limited to 
those for which substitutes could not be obtained in the domestic 
market. Normally, prices of raw cotton on the New York and the 
Liverpool markets are very close together, but during the war there 
was a tendency to draw apart, and just about the b^;inning of the 
fiscal year 1918 the decreasing stock of cotton in England and the 
difl&culty of renewal caused the Liverpool prices to rise much more 
sharply than the New York prices. This difference widened during 
the year and by January, 1918, became so abnormal that English 
yam quotations were advanced to a point where yam imports, except 
some previously contracted for, were confined to specialties such as 
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braas-bobbin yarns whicb, ou-ing U> tbe lack uf domestio supplies, 
had to be imported irrespective uf price to keep the lace and lace 
ciU'tain mills going. The abnonual prices of English yams, as com- 
pared with American, continued beyond the fiscal year 1918, and 
judged by the continued decline of imports in succeeding months for 
which statistics have been compiled the total imports of cotton yam 
in the fiscal year 1019 %-ill be leBS than 3,000,000 pounds.* 

As shown in Table 1 the import of cotton yarns from the Continent 
durmg the first year of the war, the fiscal year 1915, was less than 
half that of 1914, and thereafter dropped to n^ligible proportions. 
German shipments were cut off by March of 1915; on April 23, 1915, 
Germany officially prohibited the export of cotton yarns. France 
prohibited the export of cotton yarn and thread by decree of August 
20, 1915, and this decree was followed on October 19, 1915, by a 
similar order of the Swiss Federal Council. The United Kingdom, 
which has always been the main source, became practically the only 
source of yam supplies. 

Of the "all other" shipments it may be noted that — in the years 
in which they were large enough to be noticed at all — tbe chief 
sources of supply were Italy in 1907, 1908, and 1914 ; Austria-Hungary 
m 1915, and Holland in 1917 and 1918. 

The annual declared export returns sent in by American consuls, 
and usually published in condensed form by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, show that Manchester is the main cNiter 
for the export of cotton yarns to the United States, in fact, supplies 
over half of our total foreign purchases, and that Nottingham ranks 
second. They also show that shipments of cotton yarn were regu- 
larly recorded by the American consuls at Bradford, Barmen, St. 
Gall, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and small shipments at a few other 
points such as Plauen and Lyons.' 

IMPORTS FOB CONSUMPTION. 

IMPORTS BT YEAB8, 1831-1918, WITH RATES OF DUTY AND BBVBNPE, 

Merchandise landed in the United States may be immediately 
entered for consumption, and possession taken by the importer, 
after the payment of duty, or it may be stored in bonded warehouses. 
In the latter case the duty is not paid nor are the goods recorded as 
entered for consumption until such time as they may be withdrawn 
from the warehouse. Transit trade is not included in ordinary 
import and export records. Statistics of general imports record all 
merchandise other than that in transit, arriving in the United States, 

' Later statistics, received as weKo to press, ^how that Import? of cotton ^m In the Ascol jmr endtng 
Jobs so, 191», trere Dnl; 2,827 ,aSS pounds, valued at U,0M,M4. 
'A eoap/ele I/st of tbe points ol origin itt 1914 and 1913 b to be foiuul \a ChapUi W . 
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whether duty is paid at time of arhval os deferred, whereas statistics 
of importa for consumption record only merchandise actually taken 
possession of by the importea*. The merchandise recorded in the 
stat«tics of impend for consumption may have arrived during the 
year, or a pw^ion may have arrived in a previous year and have 
just been withdrawn from warehouse. 

For the reasons stated above the pounds of yam shown in Table 2 
herewith as entered for consumption in the years from 1891 to IdlS 
do not coincide with the pounds of yam shown in Table 1 as general 
importfi during the same yeam. The difference between the two in 
any year is, or should be, the measure of the varifttion in level of 
tiie stock of cotton yam in bcmded warehouses. 

In some years less yam is put into than withdrawn from bonded 
WfurehovBce, thus causing general imports to be tees than imports for 
consumption. This was the case in 1917, for instance, when general 
imports amounted to 10,441,116 pounds and imports for consump- 
tion to 10,564,304 poiuids. An excess of imports for consumption 
indicates a strong demand. Stocks in bonded warehouses fluctuate 
from month to month, particularly during tariff transition periods. 
Considering the bonded warehouse stocks at New York, the main 
port of entry, it may be noted that on December 1, 1912, there were 
242,777 pounds of cotton yam so stored. Hiis amount was steadily 
increased month by month until October 1, 1913, when it stood at 
700,859 pounds. The duty was lowered and stocks ebbed down to 
normal again, being shown as 235,629 pounds on July I, 1914. 
Stocks were normal then for about a year and a half when, they 
dropped to a lower level, and on June 1, 1917, the customs records 
show that the bonded warehouses were swept bare of stocks of 
cotton yam. During the fiscal year 1918 the warehouses were again 
filled with yams, and on July 1, 1918, the stock at New York 
amounted to 399,403 pounds. A lai^e portion of the yarns ware- 
housed in 1918 were electrical yams and numbers 97/1, 98/1, and 
117/1 accounted for about three-fourths of the total. 

Table 2 is a chronological summary of the history of cotton yam 
imports for consumption and of the amounts of revenue derived 
from the duties collected thereon from 1891 to 1918. There are 
also shown average invoiced prices in cents per pound and average 
rates of duty. 
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Table 2. — Cotton yam import* /or toMumption — Reven 
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■ Invoice prices averaged lowest in 1899 with 36,4 cents a pound and 
highest in 1918 with S1.316 a pound. The exti*eme prices of 1917 
and 1918, although due to abnormal war conditions, are not to be 
considered by themselves as a standard to record the chajige in the 
general level of yam prices abroad. The average yam count varies 
from year to year. In 1917 and 1918 the average count was higher 
than ever before; imports of coarse counts were discouraged, because of 
relatively li%her prices abroad, and imports of fine lace and electrical 
yams were stimulated in anticipation of possible future interruptions. 

In the 28 fiscal years from 1S91 to 191S, inclusive, there were 
imported for consumption a total of 136,963,670 poimds of cotton 
yarn, with a total value of .$78,15^,388. This gives an average value 
per pound of 57.06 cents for the period stated. 

The total revenue produced by the duties on cotton yams during 
the 28 years, 1891-1918, amounted to ¥22,739,746, which gives an 
average of $812,134: a year. The smallest revenue was obtained in 
1894 with $158,131, and the highast in 1917 with ¥2,196,209. 

During these 28 years the duties averaged 29.10 per cent of the 
invoiced values, ranging from a high of 50.23 per cent in 1893 to a 
low of 21.08 per cent in 1915. 
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In conaidering the effect of tariff changes on quantity of imports 
it may be noted that the last five tariff laws went into effect on the 
following dates: October 1, 1890; August 27, 1894; July 24, 1897; 
Augusts, 1909; and October 3, 1913. The effect of such tariff chaises 
should therefore first appear in imports for the fiscal years ending 
June 30 of 1891, 1895, 1898, 1910, and 1914, respectively. 

In 1891 the equivalent ad valorem duty on cotton yam increased 
to 49.10 per cent from the 46.55 per cent of the preceding year; 
this was accompanied by a slight increase in the amount of cotton 
yam imported, from 1,674,262 pouads to 1,693,379 pounds. In 1895 
a substantial decreaae in the average rate of duty was accompanied 
by a substantial increase over the unusually small amount imported 
in the preceding year. In 1898 an increase in the average rate of 
duty was accompanied by a slight increase in imports. In 1910 
there was a sharp increase in imports, though the average rate of 
duty showed only a slight decrease, from 32.54 per cent in 1909 to 
32.18 per cent in 1910, In 1914 a substantial decrease in rates of 
duty was accompanied by a decrease in quantity of imports. 

It is clear from the above, even after taking into consideration the 
fact of the average equivalent rate of duty being affected by the aver- 
age finen^s of yarn counts imported, that a decrease in average height 
of duties has not necessarily been followed by an increase of imports 
or an increase in duties by a decrease of imports; in fact, the reverse 
has been the case in most of the instances noted. The logical deduc- 
tion from the above facts is that imports of cotton yam must consist 
largely of yarns unobtainable here in the qualities or quantities 
required, and that therefore fluctuations in quantity represent 
fluctuations of supply and demand in which the rate of duty plays 
but a subordinate part. 

IMPORTS, BY QUARTERS, 1011—1918. 

To show more closely the trend of imports preceding and follow- 
ing a tariff change, there is added herewith Table 3, which shows 
yarn imports for consumption by quarters for the fiscal years 1911 to 
1918, inclusive. 

Table 3. — Imports of cotton yarn (in pownds). 
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'XHe last tariff weat Into edect Oct.3, 1913, attheb«glimlaiaItiuMaDalViBi\m<ilite&iiD<&'jCntV)lk\. 
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Quarterly statistics of imports for consumptloa were not collated 
prior to the fiscal year 1911, and it is therefore not practicable to 
cxteTid this table back to cover previous tariff changes. The figures 
as given in Table 3 include changes made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the published quarterly figures to obtain 
the corrected total for each year. 

The last tariff act went into effect October 3, 1913, so that the first 
quarter of the fiscal year 1914 was under the tariff act of 1909. In 
anticipation of the enactment of a lower tariff, a largo part of the 
normal imports during the last quarter of the fiscal year 1913, m 
well as during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1914, were, on arrival, 
stored in bonded warehouses to await the change before being entered 
for consumption and paying duty. This is shown by the table above 
and also by the warehouse records. 

Cotton yam is not a seasonable article, and as broi^ht out in 
Table 3, which covers a period of eight years, it is imported all the 
year round, imports avera^ng about the same for each quarter. 
The tariff act of 1913 apparently had little effect on the noraaal flow 
caused by supply and demand except that part of the normal imports 
for nine op ten months before the tariff act passed was stopped in 
warehousee and flowed out durii^ the succeeding nine or ten months. 
It is probable that the cotton yarn imports during the fiscal year 
1914, which were less than those for 1913 because of a lessened trade 
demand, would have been approximately the same if the tariff had 
not been changed at all. The damming up in bonded warehouses of 
the stream of imports is frequently caused by a slackened trade 
demand. For instance, on June 1, 1918, there were 413,276 pounds 
of cotton yam stored at New York in bonded warehouses, which were 
bare of stocks on tho same date the previous year. This was due to 
a speculative import temporarily overstocking the market in foreign 
yams, for which there is at best a limited demand, and to the invoicing 
of these yams at such unusually high prices that importers found 
difficulty in getting consimiers to take them off their hands. 

ISCPOETS, BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, 1914 AND 191S. 

Table 4 shows, for 1914 and 1918, imports for consumption of cotton 
yam by districts. In 1914 New York received, by weight, 70.3 per 
cent of the total, and Philadelphia 18.6 per cent, as compared with 
11.1 per cent at all other porta. Similarly, in 1918, New York 
received 75 per cent and Philadelphia 13.6 per cent, as compared with 
11.4 per cent at all other ports. 
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Table 4. — Cotton yam importi/or coruumption. 
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The rank of the districts, other than New York and Philadelphia, 
varies from time to time, but Massachusetts, represented by Boston, 
usually follows the two leaders. Imports into the Rhode Island 
district are confined to Providence, while imports into the Connecti- 
cut district enter at Bridgeport and Hartford, so far as cotton yams 
are concerned. Chicago ranked sixth in 1914 but moved up to third 
in 1918. Imports into other than these six districts — that is, into 
other than the seven porta of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Providence, Chicago, Bridgeport, and Hartford — ^are negligible. 

Philadelphia normally imports lace-curtain, lace, hosiery, and 
velvet yarns. During the war the import of knitting yams in par- 
ticular has greatly declined, but there has been an importation of 
fine electrical yams, which is new business. Chicago imports mainly 
lace and lace-curtain yarns. Bridgeport and Hartford import chiefly 
velvet and lace yams. Providence imports mainly weaving yams, 
especially for the wool and mohair industries. Boston imports lace, 
weaving, and knitting yarns. New York preponderates to such an 
extent that it leads in the importation of practically all lines except 
velvet yarns and those required for weaving mixed wool or mohair 
goods. 

IMPORTS, BY YARN RANQE8, 1896-1918. 

Table 5 groups imports cf cotton yarns, for the period 1895-1918, 
as near as possible according to the yarn ranges into which imports 
are divided for tariff purposes under the act of 1913. 
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Cotton yam was not referred to by count or number in any 
American tariff act prior to that of 1894, so the first record of imports 
according to yarti counts is for the fiscal year 1895. For 1895-1897, 
imports can be arranged for partial comparison in one group embrac- 
ing yams up to 203, and another group including yams from Zls 
to 373, but it is not possible to make any subdivision of the remainder, 
that is, yams numbered 38s and above. For the period 1898-1909, 
under the tarifE act of 1897, imports of cotton yam were recorded by 
individual counts, it is therefore possible to arrange by groups for 
perfect comparison; with the exception that coarse yams up to 20s 
must be grouped together. Under the tariff act of 1909 (except for 
1910, when records were kept as for the previous period) it is not 
possible to group counts so as to obtain exact comparisons with the 
present ranges, because of the fact that about 10 per cent of the 
importe came in under an ad valorran catch-all clause and were not 
recorded by counts, and because of the classification of coarse and 
medium counts by ply and color which permit no accurate subdivision 
up to 30s. The exceptions and variations not«d prevent as detailed 
a comparison as would otherwise be possible, bub they are not suffi- 
cient to obscure the main features. 

It is clear from Table 5 that the lai^ost group imported is that of 
the range from 60s to 79a, inclusive, and that these counts have 
predominated in each year as far back as our records go, that is, for 
the period 1898-1918. This group may therefore be said to be the 
main point of contact between imported and domestic cotton yams. 

During the war there was a remarkable increase in the import of 
yarns finer than the range 60s to 79s and in 1917 and 1918, for the 
first time, there were more pounds of counts above 79s than there 
were of counts under 60s. The trend toward a larger proportionate 
amoimt of fine yan^ seems to have been emphasized by the change 
in tariff and the war only accentuated this development. The tariff 
act of 1913, by maintaining unchanged the duties on lace while 
lowering the rates on lace yams, gave a stimulua to the lace industry 
second only to that of the tariff act of 1909, which permitted temporary 
free entry of lace machines. Normally about one-half of the imports 
of cotton yam were of 60s and finer; in 1917 and 1918 about three- 
fourths of the imports were of 6O3 and above. 

IMPORTS BY YAEN COUNTS, 1901-1910. 

Records of imports of cotton yam by individual yam counts have 
been kept only for the years 1898 to 1910, inclusively. Subsequent 
to 1910 yarn imports have been recorded only by ranges of yam 
counte. 
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Table 6 hesrewith reconis.the amount of eadi count imported 
annually for the period 1901-1910, and averages for this period by 
individual counts, and also by the yarn ranges in use under the 1913 
tariff clarification. The main object in compiling this table is to 
set forth in detail the average imports during the first decade of the 
twentieth century in such form as to be readily comparable with 
futiu-e imports. 

During the 10 years 1901-1910 the main count imported was 60s. 
This count, mostly in 2-ply, was lai:^ely used for lace curtains and 
embroidery, and also for knitting and weaving. It was followed 
successively, in order of quantity, by 40s, 70s, 78s, 583, 68s, 30s, 
36s, 509, 100s, 76s, 120s, and 38s. 

■When the tariff was changed to include ranges ending with 9, such 
as 9, 19, 39, 49, 59, 79, and 99, the selection did not in all cases 
accomplish what it was apparently intended to do, that is, lay the 
heaviest burden on the counts mainly imported. Though the tend- 
ency has been to import most lai^gely counts tiiat are multiples of 10, 
there were, at the time when the tariff had little influence on the 
numbers selected for import, owing to the even gradation of the 
duties, large imports of yams such as 783, 58s, and 683, especially 
by the curtain trade. Owing to the sudden increases at certain 
counts ending with 9, under the present system of grading the tariff, 
it has become customary to import 883 instead of 40s, 68s instead 
of 60s, and OSs instead of 100s; that this is not entirely due to 
the system of grading is evident from the fact that as far back as 
1901-1910 relatively lai^e amounts of the 38s and the 58s were im- 
ported. At that time, as to-day, there was a much lai^er import 
of 783 than of 80s. There is no tariff step at 69, and yet 68s is 
normally imported as much as 70s, or even more, although relative 
amounts vary from year to year. In 1901 there were only 41,226 
pounds of 683 imported as against 306,224 pounds of 70s, but in 
1909, under the same tariff, there were 697,672 pounds of 68s as 
against only 245,274 pounds of 70s. The substitution of 68s for 
60s, of 68s for 70s, of 7Ss for SOs, is not necessarily an indication 
of tariff influences, for the cheapening afforded by lowering the 
finished count by two numbers is a factor of more importance; and 
domestic spinning mills, though normally produchig more 80/2 than 
78/2, for instance, yet produce large amounts of the counts ending 
in 8 as substitutes for counts that are multiples of 10. 
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With the exception of 1910 the yarns imported in the foregoing 
10-year period were entirely under one tariff, that of 1897, and ther&- 
fore responsive alone to the influence of supply and demand. The 
change in tariff rates in 1910 was small. The lai^ increase in 
imports in 1910 was probably more largely due to the free import 
of laco and lace-curtain machines, which caused the owners to turn 
to England as the best available source of supply, in fact the only 
source, for "prepared" yams and for yams of the highest range. 
The increase in 1910 in imports of 140s may be considered especially 
indicative of the increased use of lace machines. 

IMPORTS ACCORDING TO BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSIFICATIONS, 

1895-19I8_ 

Cotton yarn as it comes from the spindle is, if it has not been 
subjected to combing, in its cheapest and simplest form, and may be 
distinguished as "gray carded single yam, not processed." Gray 
carded single yam may be shipped in the state in which it conied 
from the spindle; that is, on cops from mules or on bobbins or quill^ 
from the spinning frame; or it may be reeled into skeins or wound, 
one or more ends at a time, into tubes or cones, or it may be put up 
in other special ways before shipment. When several ends are wound 
together into a cone or other form the yam is said to be "grouped;" 
but groupii^ does not change the condition of the yam in any way 
and is therefore not a manufacturing process. Grouped yams may 
be either single or ply yarns; if they were single yarns before being 
grouped, by multiple winding or otherwise, they are still sipgle 
yarns after grouping. 

Gray combed single yam, not processed, differs from gray carded 
single yam, not processed, by reason of the fact that in the course 
of manufacture it was subjected to the additional process of combing. 

Yarns that have been twisted together are ply yams. Ply, yams 
made by twisting together ply yarns are distinguished as cable 
yarns. 

"Processing" includes gassing, mercerizing, preparing, polishing, 
or other special finishing. Cotton yarn may be subjected to any of 
these processes and still be "gray carded single yam" or "griiy 
combed single yarn." 

Twisting or processing, to whatever extent carried, necessarily 
increases the cost of the yam above that of the unprocessed gray 
single yam as it came from the spinning frame. 

The tariff acts of 1894, 1897, 1909, and 1913 all levied duties on 
cotton yam according to the same two underlying principles: First, 
that yarns should be divided into two groups, one being given the 
b&eic or minimum, rates, and the other subjected to advanced' rates, 
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and rsecond, that in each group the duties should be progressive 
according to increases in the finen^s of the count. 

Table 7 is compiled for the plumose of contrasting the imports oi 
cotton yam under the basic and under the advanced classification 
as far back as these were separately entiinerated, that is, to the 
tariff act of 18d4. 

Table 7. — Cotton-yam imports/or conxumption. 
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1 Inchidas 119,221 poimds valued at tM,131, [mportcd Jul}- I-Aug. 2i, ISM, under tariff act Of 1890. 

If the basic classification he defined in positive terms, instead of 
the negative terms used in the tariflE acts, it is found to include xmder 
the various tariff acts the following: 

1894, gray carded single yams, not grouped. 

1897, gray caided sii^le yarns, not grouped. 

1909, gray carded eii^le yaniiS, not grouped, not mercerized. 

1913, gray carded yarne, single or ply, not mercerized. 

The advanced classification included, under the tariff acts of 1S94 
and 1897, cotton yarns "Colored, bleached, dyed, combed, er 
advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting 
two or more single yarns together." The wording of the advanced 
classification in the IdOd tariff act was the same with the addition of 
yams, single or ply, that had been subjected to the mercerizing 
process. Under the tariff act of 1913 the advanced classification 
include cotton yams, single or ply, ' 'Combed, bleached, dyed, mer- 
cerized, or colored." 

Table 7 shows that imports tinder fhe VmyH. a;c\. qV \%'^'t -^«it^ 
divided almost evenly between the basic and t\ift aA"v8tnfi«A. dwaaAfc*^ 
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tlons but that under the tariff acts of 1897 and 1909 in no year did 
the imports under the basic classiEcation amount to as much as 
S per cent of the total. Under the tariff act of 1913 almost a third 
enters under the basic rates end a little over two-thirds under the 
advanced rates. The change since 1913 has been due mainly to the 
fact that the act of that year abolished the differential on ply yarns 
and thereby permitted gray carded ply yarns to enter under the 
lower range of duties. Incidentally the tariff act of 1913 also abol- 
ished the differential on grouping, which is not, as twisting, a manu- 
facturing process but only a minor method of putting up yam for 
sal© or manufactm-e. The tariff act of 1913 continued the provision 
inaugurated in 1909 whereby mercerized yarn, whether single or 
ply, is subjected to advanced rates, although this discrimination is 
not imposed in the case of yams processed by gassing or by any 
other method of finishing. 

RELATION OP IMPORTS TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

There remains to be considered the relation of imports to domestic 
production of cotton yarn. 

The domestic production of cotton yam is officially ascertained 
every five years by the Bureau of the Census. According to the 
Censiis figures, the production increased from 1,467,565,971 pounds 
in 1899 to 2,170,578,612 pounds in 1914, an increase of almost 50 per 
cent in 15 years. The Census classifies cotton yarns as follows: 
(1) Coarse, including 209 and under; (2) medium, including 219 to 
40s; and (3) fine, including all above 40s. The production of coarse 
coTmts amounted to 57.94 per cent of the total in 1899 but decreased 
to 45.58 per cent in 1914; the production of medium counts increased 
from 36.81 per cent in 1899 to 47.28 per cent in 1914; while the 
production of fine coimts above 408 increased from 5.25 per e^nt of 
the total in 1899 to 7.14 per cent of the total in 1914. Botii abso- 
lutely and relatively the greatest increase in domestic production 
during the 15 years between 1899 and 1914 was in the range of 
medium counts, Nos. 21 to 40. 

The great bulk of the imports, two-thirds to three-fourths, is 
normally composed of counts finer than 408, so that foreign competi- 
tion in yams is mainly on fine counts and particularly on the range 
between 60s and 79s. 

Table 8 compares the amounts of cotton yarn produced and sold 
with the am ountsi imported in the last four census years. It shows 
that imports are normally around one-third of 1 per cent of the total 
domestic production, thoi^h on the range of fine counte, above 
408, they ran up as high as 3.39 per cent in 1909 and 3.33 per cent 
/QiPJ4. 
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TA.BLE 8. — Production, ialei, and imporig of cotton yarns. 
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Docs not Include colotfid, blenched, dyed, combed, or ply yams, 21s, 21^, 23s, 213. 
Includes 102,771 pounds of whldi counts not apedned. 

The real competition is not with the total domestic production, 
as most of the yarns produced are used in the mills where spun, but 
with the domestic sales. Less than a fourth of the domestic produc- 
tion is offered for sale, and imports rarely amount to as much as IJ 
per cent of such domestic sales. It is impossible to compare accurately 
the proportion of imports to the sales of domestic yarn in coarse, 
medium, and fine ranges as the census does not make these divisions 
in regard to domestic yarns offered for sale. 

Of the fine yarns over 40s produced in the United States in 1914, 
according to the census reports, Massachusetts made 54,02 per cent, 
Rhode Island, 13.63 per cent, Connecticut, 10.46 per cent, North 
Carolina, 9.04 per cent, South Carolina, 6.59 per cent, and other 
States only 6.26 per cent. As imports are mainly of counts above 
40s, the States named are therefore the ones moat directly interested 
in the competition of cotton yarns from abroad, though it'ia not 
recorded what amounts of fine yarns are actually offered for sale in 
competition with those imported. 
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Chapter m. 

CHABACTER AND USES OF IMPORTED YARNS. 

Bjr Individual conaamlng hiduatrlea tta shown br special inTestlsaUon ot 91.2 per 
cent of 1914 and 92 per cent of 1918 importa for conenrnptioii. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The previous chapter was devoted to the presentation and discu»- 
sion of various tables compiled to illustrate in concise and convenient 
form the trend of the import trade in cotton yarns, so far as recorded 
in published statistics. These tables, made up from imp<»rt statistics 
printed in the annual "Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States," enable one to follow the course of the importa and to traoe 
changes in their voiume and value and in the amount of revenue 
derived in a series of years under various rates of duty. A study of 
the published data, however, showed that much information pertinent 
to tariff use could not there be found and that it was advisable to 
obtain one or more cross sections along the course of imports. 

The fiscal years 1914 and 1918 were decided upon as the best for 
analysis in this connection, the former as being the last normal year 
and therefore affording a good background for the latest year, 1918, 
under war conditions. 

A special investigation was undertaken of all invoices received 
during these two years, and all pertinent data on such invoices were 
transferred to cards. By using this card system, the total and sub- 
totals of any desired classification were readily obtainable. 

Among the objects sought in this special study were the amounts 
imported of each particular count and ply; the amounts that were 
carded as compared with those combed; the amounts that were in 
the gray, of bleached, or dyed; the amounts tiiat were subjected to 
special finiahing proce3ses, such as mercerizing, gassing, preparing, 
or polishing; the uses of imported yarns and the reason why foreign 
yarns were preferred in certain industries;' the particular kinds of 
yam3 supplied by each country; the main centers of origin and the 
main iinporting centers. 

Detailed information was desired as t« all the yams imported dur- 
ing 1914 and 1918. It was found, however, that it was impossible to 
obtain the neceesary details for all cotton yams recorded as imported 
for consumption during these two periods, for the reason that the 
bonded warehouse records of the customs "weie uoV Ye^V ^^^i 'Oci^ 
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amoiiiitH vithdniwn anti onterod for consumption could be readUy 
corrclnted with particular invoices. As absolutely complete records 
were not available, it was finally decided to confine the investigation to 
the six main customs districts importing cotton yam, that is, to New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Rhode Island (Providence), Connecti- 
cut (Bridgeport and Hartford), and Massachusette (Boston). The 
t>.mounts imported into Buffalo, Rochester, and all other districts 
M-ere n^ligible. 

Of 6,853,235 pounds officially recorded as imported for consump- 
tion during the fiscal year 1914 detailed data were obtained from in- 
voices comprising 6,247,427 pounds, or 91.2 per cent; while of 5,687,- 
641 pounds imported for consumption in 1918, detailed data were 
obtained from invoices comprising 5,232,360 pounds, or 92 per cent. 

During the course of the invoice investigation, information was 
requested of each importer as to tlie industries for which his imports 
were intended, and prominent importers and manufacturers using 
foreign j'arns were interviewed as to special features. It was found 
that the trade in general was interested in having more light thrown on 
various phases of the industry and both manufacturers and importers 
cooperated willingly to bring out details as to the use of and the rea- 
sons for the import of foreign cotton yarns. 

Table 9 is a key to the trade in foreign yams. It shows the tises of 
cotton yarns imported in the fiscal yeais 1914 and 1918. Following 
the table is a discussion of the nature of the yams imported for each 
industry. The next chapter is devoted to a discussion of the imports 
according to method of manufacture, color, count, ply, arid finish, 
and sets forth the main phases of this specialized import trade. 
Tabib 9.— [*m o/ imported cotton yam». 



in yam imports tor consumption. 



()aanHtv 
(pounds). 
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Table 9. — Use of imported eotUm yarnt — Continued. 
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INDIVIDUAL CONSUMING INDUSTRIES. 

LACE-CUBTAIN YARNS. 

The lace-curtain industry is the largest user of imported cotton 
yama, and its requirements therefore deserve careful consideration. 

The Nottingham lace-curtain industry has been firmly established 
in this country for more than a score of years, and domestic manu- 
facturers produce more than 90 per cent of such curtains used in 
the United States. The industry has grown to include 500 machines, 
of which 450 are located in Pennsylvania, 29 in New York, 20 in 
nilnois, and 1 in New Jersey. Practically all of these machines 
were made in England, and the manufacturers had to pay duty as 
well as freight and other charges before they could start manufac- 
turing. They have succeeded in obtaining a large proportion of 
their requirements of ordinary yams locally, but still have to import 
and pay duty on all of their brass-bobbin yarns, as these are not 
made here, as well as a portion of other j-arns of fine counts or special 
qualities for which suitable substitutes are as yet unobtainable in 
this country. 

The American industry includes Nottingham lace-curtain machines 
<rf from 6 to 18 points or bobbins to the inch, which make curtains 
with 6 to 18 meshes to the inch. The odd-numbered points of 7, 9, 
H, 13, and 15 aJfe known in the curtain industry as bastard gauges 
and are not in general use. Approximately 60 iper ce-cA at IW \a\s^ 
number of Americaa iace-curtaia machines ate oi ¥i '^owA a.iA cti«x%«t , 
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and 40 per cent are of 10 point and finer. The market tendency 
toward a shorter and narrower curtain reflects the changes in archi- 
tecture and the modem style of hanging the curtain to the sill instead 
of to the floor. As the gauges of curtain machmes are in no wise 
interchangeable, this marlcet trend has made possible a finer cur- 
tain at the same price, and 6-point curtains are therefore not as freely 
used as in years past. The trend toward finer-point curtains 
necessarily includes a trend toward the use of finer yarns. 

In making a fabric on a lace-curtain machine it is necessary to 
h^ve at least three sets of yam, instead of two sets as in the weaving 
of ordinary cloth on a loom. These three sets of yam consist of a 
warp yarn, known as the main warp (or ground warp) yam; a spool 
yam, which takes the place of the filling on a plain loom; and the 
so-called brass-bobbin yam, which acts as a binder between the 
warp and the spool yams by spu-aling around the warp. For 
producing special types of curtains there may be used an additional 
beam warp or an additional spool yam. The extra beam yam b 
used to get a variety of grounds, such as cross ground, madras, bar 
net, or fiUet. Spool yam is used for ornamentation, and when the 
ornamentation takes the form of a shaded effect by reason of two 
counts of yam, or by a contrast in shade, an extra bank of spools is 
used and the yarn Is known in the trade as fine-spool yarn. 

Brass-boiHn yarns for curtatTis. — It should be noted that the 
brass bobbins used in the three types of lace machines (using "lace" 
in its general sense as including lace curtains, fancy laces, and bob- 
binet, each of which is made on a special type of machine) are entirely 
different from, and have no resemblance to, the ordinary wooden 
bobbins used on spinning machines; and that brass-bobbin yam, 
sometimes known simply as bobbin yam, represents a apecial type 
of yam. Lace curtains are "made" on a beam at the top of the 
machine by intertwisting thousands of vertical warp and spool yams 
with thousands of bobbin yams carried in thin chariots which swing 
pendulum-like back and forth in an unbroken line, shifting at each 
swing one or more spaces or "gaits " to the right or l€sf t. The chariots 
are guided in their reciprocating course by grooves and each chariot 
holds, by means of a spring, a brass bobbin. These brass bobbins 
are made up of thin rolled-brass disks, grooved on their inner edges, 
and riveted together. Each brass bobbin has a square central orifice 
which is used in sliding a number of them together on to a square 
shaft where they are refilled n-ith yam. This square shaft is revolved 
and an end of yam is gmded on to each circumferential groovo. 
When filled with yarn the bobbins are taken off the square shaft and 
placed in the tbin chariots or carriages, and these are then ready fix 
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use on the machine. Brass-bobbin yarna are imported in the skein, 
put up in lO-pound bundles, usually 60 bundles to a bale. 

In order to get as many yards as possible on each brass bobbin, 
and thus cut down the number of stoppages for renewal of bobbins, 
the yam ia "prepared" by being passed in the hank through the rollers 
of a special "yam-preparing machine." This calendering process 
flattens the yam from a round to an oblate shape, renders it more 
flexible, and also polishes it in the process. In "preparing," the 
yam is usually greased as well as calendered, as greasing makes it 
more supple and elastic and thus better able to withstand the hard 
treatment to which it is subjected on the machine. The lubricants 
- usually employed are cocoanut oil, lard, or mutton fat. 

The weight of the curtain, as it is being formed, hangs largely on 
the brass-bobbin yam; this yam must therefore be not only smooth 
and uniform but must be made of long staple cotton and spun and 
doubled carefiilly so as to possess the strength to withstand the 
abnormal strain. The standard breaking weights for brass-bobbin 
yams, using a strength tester which handles a lea of 120 yards, are 
greater than for ordinary yams and are usually stated as follows: 

Brraa-bobbin yarm/or curtaint. 



Caanta. 


wolghtsTn 
pouiHls. 


i 

9^3 


1(B-108 



As previously stated, the ' 'point " of the machine indicates the num- 
ber of bobbins working in 1 inch of space, As they must run free 
t^ere is a count of brass-bobbin yam for each machine which gives 
the best results, and thtrae counts are uniform in the trade. Thus 
for the 6-point machine there is normally employed 58/2 brass- 
bobbin yam, for the 8 and 10-point machines there is used 68/2, 
for the 12-point 78/2, for the 14-point and 16-point 98/2. The 
lace-curtain machine rarely uses yams finer than 98/2. The length 
of yam that can be wound on a brass bobbin varies according to 
the size of the bobbin and the count of the yam, but is usually be- 
tween SO and 180 yards. For the most part, the more modem the 
machine the lai^er the bobbin, so as to reduce the percentage of stop- 
page for renewals and also the percentage of waste which is neces* 
aarijy made whenever bobbins are replenished with yarn. 

Brass-bobbin yams are almost always required in the two-ply. 
ITiey are mainly of Egyptian cotton though. a6a.-iaU.\id. \s \i%^ Iwi 
tlie bast quality. Those under 78/2 aie aVwft.^ (i%i^%^, \jaw*&5 
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being iiiToiced as "prepared stipercarded gray." Some of the 78/2 
is carded but most of it is combed, vhereas the 98/2 is always combed. 
Brass-bobbin yams for curtain work are imported and used almost 
entirely in the gray state. 

The fact should be emphasized that the American lace-curtain 
industry is absolutely dependent on English mills; in fact, almost 
on a single English mill, for this essential' article of brass-bobbin 
yam, without which no curtain can be made. 

Main-warp and otJitr hram yarng. — The main counts used, with 
their sources of supply, are as folloM's: 

28/3cflRled Domestic manufacture. 

40/2 caided or combed Domeetic manufactuie. * 

50/2 carded or combed Domestic manufoctute. 

68/2 carded I^ptian English manufacture. 

68/2 carded Egyptian English manubcture. 

78/2 carded or combed, Egyptian or eea-ialand English manufacture. 

The English produce carded yarns of a fineness considerably 
beyond what is ordinarily considered possible in this country without 
combing. The English spinners do not commence to comb yams 
for general use in the lace-curtain industiy until they arrive at 78/2, 
whereas, as aboTe noted, Americans start combing at a much coarser 
point in order to get satisfactory yams. Beam yams for curtain 
work are not, except occasionally for special work, required to be 
either gassed or prepared. They are usually coarser than the brass- 
bobbin yams with which they are intertwisted. 

Spool yarns. — The main counts used for spool work, including 
fine spool work, are as follows: 

20/2 carded Peeler. 

24/2 carded Peeler. 

30/2 carded Peeler. 

40/2 carded or combed Peeler. 

GO/2 carded or combed Feeler, 

60/2 combed Feeler. 

The spool yams are practically all of domestic manufacture. 

Import! o/cwlain ywru, by counte andiov^ce* {in pounib). 
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Total laee-civtain ijami (in pourtds). 
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The forgoing tabular statements show that the imports of lace- 
curtain yama, so far as shown by the available invoices, totaled 
1,158,881 pounds in 1914 and 1,425,095 pounds in 1918. The main 
counts imported in 1914 were 68/2 (with a total of 343,567 pounds), 
58/2, 78/2, 70/2, 60/2, 59/2, and 98/2; the main counts unported 
m 1918 were 70/2 (with a total of 336,200 pounds), 58/2, 68/2, 78/2, 
48/2, and 98/2 in the order named. The trend in the domestic lace- 
curtain demand has been toward an increased production of finer- 
point curtains; for example, those made on the 12, 14, and 16-point 
machines and a decrease in output from the coarser machines, such 
as the 6 and 8 point. This would necessarily mean the importation 
of more of the finer and less of the coarser yams in the range used by 
the curtain industry. This tendency, however, is not very apparent 
in the table of imports during 1918. The reason, of course, is that a 
large percentage of the lace-curtain machines wore not at that time 
working on curtains at all, but instead were making a substitute for 
mosquito netting, which required mainly the coarser counts under 
70/2. The lace-curtain industry was called on by the Government 
to adapt its machines to such work because of the impossibility of 
getting a sufficient supply of the regular square-mesh mosquito 
netting. 

It is seen that the imports of the prepared brass-bobbin yarns, a 
specialty not made in this country, almost doubled. A good part 
of the increase was made necessary by the increased production and 
poundage obtainable by the machines working, with Jacquards 
eliminated, on substitutes for mosquito bars. The importation of 
warp yams, which are not required to be prepared or of such fine 
quality, decreased. The American cotton ttii Hb now make satisfactory 
yams up to 78/2, and during 1918 they had the advantage of being 
able to sell for less than the prices for which yams could be dehvered 
from England. 
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The tables also serve to bring out tbe fact that lace-curtain yarna 
are invoiced mainly from Manchester, only small amounts coming 
from a few other centers. 

The importation of lace-curtain yams is peculiar in that the 
American industry is supplied almost entirely by one firm of Britbh 
cotton doublers which makes a specialty of extra stroi^ super lace- 
curtain yams. Of the 1,158,881 pounds shown as imported in 1914 
this firm supplied 1,003,568 pounds, while of the 1,425,095 pounds 
shown as imported in 1918 the same firm supplied no less than 
1,167,730 pounds. The firm mentioned not only supplies the 
great bulk of the imports, but has such a reputation for strong yams 
of unvarying quality that it usually obtains a higher price, by about 
5 per cent, than most of its competitors. Its trade is well established 
and maintained with ease. A representative visits America once or 
twice a year, names the prices his firm has decided on for the coming 
season, and each of 10 lace-curtain mills orders the number of pounds 
it thinks it will need. The mill is usually allowed tbe option of later 
specifying the particular coimta it will require in order to make up 
the total weight ordered, and also the dates of shipment. Shipments 
are made direct from the British doubler to the American mill, the 
yarn importers rarely entering into this trade, but payment is made 
to The Fine Cotton Spinners' and Doublers' Association, of which 
the doubler is a branch. 

Statements by ike trade. — The following statements by six lace- 
curtain manufacturers are given as indicative of the opinion prevalent 
in the industry as to the necessity for the import of lace-curtain yams. 
There is added a statement from a large American cotton spinner 
which affords another point of view. 

All yams uaed ia the domestic lace curtain industry are special twiat and special 
size skeins. This applies to both imported and domestic yams. In our experience 
.we have never found domestic yam to take the place of imported yam tor curtain 
manufacture. There are many reasons for this — the staple and grade of Egyptian 
cotton used by the foreign spinners who make a specialty of this quality of yam, also 
experienced help and probably, to some extent, climatic conditions. It is absolutely 
essential in brass-bobbin yarna that the count be true to number, otherwise the loss 
of yam, due to stripping the wide bobbins caused by such uneven yam, is treniendoua. 
Foreign brass-bobbin yams are carefully inspected and each bundle contains a printed 
tag showing the name of the mill and a check number for the doubler, the clearer, th« 
gasser, the preparer, and the examiner who handle that particular bundle. It is 
practically all imported. Domestic yam of this quality has not tbe required strength 
or uniformity of count especially necessary in bobbin yam for the reason that the 
strength and wearing qualities of a curtain ia directly aa the strength of the brass- 
bobbin yam, (Curtain Manufacturer No. 1.) 

Although all the high-clasa American spinners have attempted to manulacture 
brass-bobbin yams they have never been successful in competing with the Engliab 
market. In some instances they have equaled the quality, but when they do Hub 
tbeyhave been unable to equal the price, ia spite of the duty. The production ol 
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this yarn tequiiea special machinery and special treatment, and thue far no American 
spinner has seen fit to go to the espense of inatalling enough machinery to supply the 
domestic demand for this particular material. (Curtain Manufacturer No. 2.) 

Regret to advise that 80 far we have found no prepared domestic yarn that could replace 
the English bobbin yam to advantage. Several of our competitors, we understa,Qd, 
have experimented with domestic yams but have finally abandoned them, owing to 
lack of uniformity in standard of finish and strength, mainly strength. (Curtain 
Manufacturer No. 3.) 

Relative to the requirements of our indtistry for yarn of this description, we have 
on several occasions tried to interest mills here in manufacturing yams of this kind, 
but without success. Since we have been in the biisiness, we have never used an 
ounce of yarn for bobbin purposes except the imported, nor can we manufacture any 
goods in any way whatever without the use of this yarn, (rurtain Manufacturer 
No. 4.) 

Brass-bobbin yams are specially prepared and made from Egyptian cotton. They 
are not made and therefore can not be procured in this country, and as their use is 
absolutely necessary in the making of lace curtains we are obliged to import this class 
of yams. (Curtain Manufacturer No. 5.) 

During the years 1897 to 1904 we used a prepared yam made by an American thread 
mill; this mill was eventually consolidated into a larger company when the manu- 
facture of this special yam was discontinued. Since 1904 we have uever been able 
to find a yam made in this country which in any way compared with the English 
brass-bobbin yam. In fact, the yam that was made by this local thread mill never 
was the equal of the English yam, but we tried to develop it in this country and 
continued to give them business even though they were never able to finish it as it 
should be. The result was that the use of this yam, assuming the price to be the same, 
cost ua, according to our records, more than the English yam. 

After the war started in 1914 we were tearful that there might be a scarcity ot brass- 
bobbin yam, and we endeavored to find something to take its place in this country, 
but we found nothii^ that would do as well, in our judgment. I have no doubt that 
if trade was bad some Americau mill might leam now to make this yarn and develop it, 
but with trade as it has been for the last four years there has been comparatively little 
inducement, and I think it might be safe to say that this prepared yam can not be 
had in the United States. None of the mills are able to make it to-day, at least uo 
mill that we are able to find, and for this reason we feel that the duty on prepared yam 
should be removed. 

It is a serious handicap to us in competi:^ with the English for South American 
and other foreign business in curtains, and when the war ends it will be very difficult 
for ua 1o retain what little ground wo have gained unless every advantage of this kind 
is given us. The removal of the duty on this yarn would in no way affect the American 
spinner. 

It would be pretty hard for me to give you an opinion as to the effect of the present 
tariff duties in our trade, as the new tariff did not go into effect until such a short time 
before the outbreak of the war. It was very difficult for us to compete with the 
English where the buyers were able to import in large quantities, for the tariff of 
4-5 per cent on lace curtains did not cover the difference in the wages by a long way. 
This firm had some advantage, Id that it sold all over the country, and our designing 
staff tried to tempt the buyers with new ideas which the Bi^lish did not have, and 
the English cotdd not travel all over the country, but until the present tariS is given 
a fair trial it would be very difficult to make any statement as to whether we could 
compete. 
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I understand that the baais of English wagea has advanced fully as much, if not 
more, than oura. Their auppliea will cost them more; their taxes will cost nu»e, 
and their money will cost more, all thinga on which they had the advantage of 
UH heretofore. My own opinion in the matter is, that you could at leaat give UB the 
adva,ntage of the prepared brass-bobbin yajn free of duty, for the yam manufactureta 
in thia country have been given every opportunity to make them, but have not tried 
to. It ia all imported, and I see no reaaon for payir^ taxea on it. (Cmiain 
Majiufacturei No. 6.) 

Prepared i/wns. — Nearly all of the prepared yams — sometimes callod braes-bobbin 
yams — that have been imported were for use on certain machines for the manufacture 
of lace window curtains, forming, however, but a small portion of the total weight oi 
the citftain, the great body of the curtain being composed of medium and coarse yams. 
This curtain manufacture is of comparatively recent origin in this country, and those 
engaged in the manufacture imported their brass-bobbin yam from England where it 
has been used in the Nottingham dL^trict of that country, tor the same purpose. Ths 
American lace curtain manufacturer has always been prejudiced in favor of foreign 
yarns; and not disposed lo encourage its manufacture here. The consumption, 
however, is not large and the duty under the present tarifi is so low that yams could 
be imported at a price below that which was sufficient to offer an inducement to the 
American spinner to make them. We made an attempt in one of our mills to make 
these yams, but abandoned it because we could not make them profitably in compe- 
tition with foreign yarns. We believe that prepared yams are used only in the lace 
making industries. So far as we know they are not being made in this country at 
present. 

As to the American industry beii^ able to supply such yams in the future, about 
which you inquire, we wish to say that the industry isable to supply all such yamsat 
short notice. There ia no difficulty in producing the yarn; it resolves itself into a 
question of price and proflt. With little inducement we would agree to equip a mill 
to make all that ia required in thia country. 

Fine yams required in the manufacture of laces are not made here for the following 
reasons: lat. The fine lace industry in the United States is of very recent origin, is 
carried on on a very small scale, and we doubt whether it has yet been placed on a 
substantial footing. Therefore there has been no inducement in the way of demand 
for establishing the making of very fine yams, 2d. They could be imported at a 
very much less price under the esiating tariff laws than they could be made in this 
country at a profit. (Cotton Spinner No. 1.) 

L.4CE YARNS. 

The term "lace yam " is often used in its general sens© to cover all 
yams used in the manufacture of lace, lace curtains, or plain net, and 
sometimes even to cover yarns of a similar character — smooth, 
tough, firm yarns specially made — used for other purposes. Specific- 
ally, however, lace yarn ia used for making lace, and by lace is meant 
fancy lace, of which the machine variety is made on the Levers lace 
machine. 

The Levers lace machine derives its name from John Levers, one of 
the principal originators. There are two types, the "Levers with lean 
bars" and the "Levers go-through." The latter type, wluch permits 
the chariots to go through the combs without the aid of landing 
Aa/s, £ives the largest production and, except for special wwk, is 
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that generally adopted. Of 569 Levei-s lace machines in this country, 
according to a. recent report, 512 were of the "go-through" type. 
Of the total, 224 were located in Rhode Island, 114 in Pennsylvania, 
46 in New York, 43 in Connecticut, 32 in New Jersey, 27 in Illinois, 
and 26 in Ohio. A large proportion of these machines, though 
practically all of English manufacture, were entered free of duty 
during the period of August 5, 1909, to January 1, 1911. Paragraph 
197 of the tariff act of 1909, which permitted the temporary free 
entry of these machines, laid the foundations for the development 
of the fancy lace industry in this country. Inferentially, the impor- 
tation of Levers-lace yams was very small before 1910. 

The lace and the lace-curtain industries are more or less separate 
and distinct, using different machines to make articles that meet 
different classes of demand, and in studying imports of foreign yams 
it is well to keep in mind their separate requirements. 

The Levers lace machine, including the variation known rs the 
Levers go-through, uses a wider range of yams and makes a wider 
range of products than is possible on the lace-curtain machine. The 
lace-curtain machine uses very little yam finer than 98/2; while the 
Levers lace' machine uses the full range of yarns from the coarsest 
up to the very finest it is possible to spin. The finest yam imported 
for this purpose ia 260/2, but Calais and Nottingham lace makers 
use some aa fine as 400/2. Normally the main lace-curtain yarns 
imported are 68/2, 58/2, 70/2, and 78/2, while the main Levers lace 
yams imported are 140/2, 120/2, 98/2, and 78/2, each stated in order 
of relative importance. 

The "point" of lace-curtain machines refers to the number of 
bobbins to the inch while the "point" of Levers lace machines refers 
to the number of bobbins to the haK inch. The American Levers 
lace industry includes machines from 7 points up to 1 5 points inclusive ; 
such machines have 14 to 30 bobbins to the inch and therefore make 
lace with 14 to 30 meshes, usually hexagonal, to the inch. The 
American fancy lace industry uses most largely the 9i point machine, 
with 19 bobbins to the inch, as this size has proved best adapted for 
imitating the genekral run of handmade laces. We compete with 
England but have not been able to make a dent in the imports of 
Calais laces. Calais uses machines from 9 to as fine as 18 points and 
specializes on very fine yam laces such as those of the Valenciennes, 
Malines, and ChantUly types. The war closed the finer and more 
profitable end of the lace industry, as the French, who are the recog- 
nized leaders in lace making, declared "style laces" for outer wear 
not in fashion. But for this fashion decree the American industry 
would have had a fine opportunity; as it is they have been confined 
more or less to their usuaJ field of "staple laces" for underwear 
tainumng. 
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To sum up the relative yam spheres of the Jace curtain aud fancy 
lace industries, it may be eaid that lace curtains are usually made of 
yams coarser than 100/2 and usually have less than 16 meshes to the 
inch, while fancy Levers laces are made most largely of yams finer 
than 100/2 aud usually have more than 16 meshes to the inch. 

llie Levers lace machine uses four kinds of yam; brass-bobhin 
yams, ground-warp yams, outline yams, and gimp yams. The 
bobbin and ground-warp yams are used to make the body of the lace 
while the outhne yama trace figures which are filled in by the gimp 
or fining yams. The ground-warp yams, outline yams, and gimp 
yams are all warp yarns and are carried on beams imdemeath the 
machine; they are drawn up vertically to intertwist with the brass- 
bobbin yams which are suspended from the lace beam at the top 
and swing back and forth like pendulums. 

There are various classes of lace, and the type of yarn used varies 
with the class of lace made. According to statements from lace 
makers the main laces manufactured in this country could be almost 
entirely included under (<x) bobbin-fining laces, and (b) independent- 
beam laces, although these terms are not used in the selling of the 
lace. In making fine independent-beam laces, in many cases the 
same yam is used for the beam or gimp yam as is used for the warp 
yam in the manufacture of bobbin-fining laces. 

Lace-curtain yams are used in the gray and are rarely required to be 
gassed. Levers lace yarns are usually gassed, and although mostly 
used in the gray, a portion is required either in the bleached state or 
dyed, and a fair amount is also mercerized. Most lace yarns are 
'mported in cross-reeled skeins, put up in 10-pound bundles, and 
baled. A portion of the finer lace yams, above 140/2, is imported 
in 2-pound packets and these are largely in the diamond or Grant 
reel skein. The Grant reel is a more costly method but it prevents 
waste in unwinding which is very important on high-priced yarns. 
For putting up in the diamond or Grant reel the English charge from 
sixpence to a shilling a pound extra. 

Lace yams are usually bought with " weavers' flat knots," with 
close-cUpped ends, but a small amount of lace yam is required with- 
out any knots at all. In the coarser yarns the knots would afford 
most obstmction and so we find 28/2, 30/3, and 38/2 knotless yarns 
imported to a small extent. Knotless yams are joined by spUcing, 
not by tying. Whenever an end breaks in the twisting or subse- 
quent processes the operator removes both the winding-off bobbin 
and the winding-on bobbin and hands them to a special operator 
who, either by hand or with the assistance of a small machine, un- 
twists the strands for a certain distance, overlaps the one with the 
other, and then twists them together (sometimes with the aid of 
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mucilage) so as to make a continuous joint without any thick place. 
For special purposes fine laceyamsaresometimesrequiredknotless but 
usually the 30/3 is the main count treated in this way for the Ameri- 
can lace trade. One of the main uses of this coarse yam is in making 
on Levers-lace machines imitations of torchons such as are made on 
braiding machines. Occasionally yarns made with flat, close- 
clipped weaver's knots are also, though incorrectly, termed "knot- 
less." 

Brass-hollin yams for laces. — Brass-bobbin yams represent the 
very highest perfection in cotton yam manufacture and are so diffi- 
cult to make satisfactorily that they remain the specialized produc- 
tion of a very limited number of British spinners and doublers. 
Brass-bobbin yams for lace work attain a degree of fineness never 
used in lace-curtain work, in fact the finest brass-bobbin yams 
require the best cotton grown and are the most costly of all yams. 

As in the case of curtain work, the brass-bobbin yam is wound in a 
groove around the circumference of a minutely thin brass bobbin 
formed of two discs of hard-rolled brass which are fasten edjogether 
with numerous- small rivets. The groove between the two discs is 
intended to permit the passage of but one end of yam, and this is 
superimposed in one continuous concentric layer. Some of these 
brass bobbins are so thin that the two discs or flanges with the j-am 
inside will not measure more than one-fiftieth of an inch. In order 
to get as many yards as possible on each bobbin the yam is always, 
or almost always, prepared by being passed in the hank between the 
rollers of a special yam-preparing machine. This calendering pro- 
cess polishes the yam, flattens it from a round to an oblate shape, 
and renders it more flexible. No prepared yam is made in this 
country so the Levers lace industry, like the lace-curtain industry, is 
absolutely dependent on English bobbin yam for its operation. 
This yam is known as gassed prepared or plain prepared according to 
the use or omission of the gassing process; for lace work it is usually 
gassed. A manufacturer of laces reports: 

It has always been considered by the lace trade that a. prepared yarn was absokitely 
neceaaaiy for use as a bobbin yam. There ia no doubt that a prepared yarn gi\es 
much greater yardage on the bobbins, and is better adapted for the work. However, 
up to 60/2 an unprepared yam can he substituted if it is of high grade. A percentage 
of the 68/8 grey carded that we import is used for this purpose without preparing. 
Thifl Bubstitutioa of unprepared yam tor bobbin work can only be successfully under- 
taken if the bobbin is dished. 

Each point machine has a i^ange of brass-bobbin yarns which can 
be used and which varies slightly in each mill, accorduig to the opin- 
ion of the management as to which counts give the best results. 
The following tabulation illustrates the usual practice, and also 
shows the yardage that can be wound on eac\t. Wb\>m. 
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There are only a few of the 15-point machines m this country; 
these are all in one plant and stood idle diiruig the latter part of the 
war. After the British, in 1917, prohibited the export of yarns of 
sea-island cotton, the finest counts obtainable were 180/2, which 
about marks the limit of fineness attainable by the Egyptian Sakel- 
aridia in substituting for the longer stapled material. Normally 
brass-bobbin yams are made of Egyptian up to 120/2 or 140/2 and 
the finer counts are of sea island exclusively. 

Brass-bobbin yarns are required to have a greater breaking strength 
than the warp yarns. Well made lace shows accurately formed 
hexagonal meshes of uniform size and to attain this result it has to 
be made under considerable tension. Bobbin yam is not only sub- 
jected to strain on the machine, but also before manufacture, as the 
preparatory process of winding on to the brass bobbins is one of 
continuous and heavy tension. Brass-bobbin yarns for lacework, 
however, need not be as strong as similar yarns on machines making 
the heavier curtains. For instance 78/2 brass-bobbin yam with a 
breaking strength of 95 to 100 pounds would be required for curtains 
while 85 pounds would be acceptable for Levers lacework. Similarly 
9S/2 brass-bobbin yam for curtain work must have a breaking 
strength of 85 to 87 pounds but for Levers lacework 75 pountfa would 
be sufficient. The 120/2 for lacework should show a breaking strength 
of 67 pounds. 

Lace yarns up to 78/2 are always carded, 160/2 and above are always 
combed, leaving three counts — 98/2, 120/2, and 140/2 — which may 
he either carded or combed, though as a rule most of the two last 
named are combed. The 260/2 is usually double combed. In some 
cases, where exceptionally perfect yarns are required, double combing 
is used for yarns as coarse as 120/2 although this is costly since only 
about 60 pounds of yarn is obtained from 100 pounds of high-priced 
cotton , 

Brass-bobbin yarns for lacework are usually 2-ply, though for 
special work some is occasionally in the single or in 3-ply. Brass- 
bobbin yams under 60/2 are usually ring twisted ; between 60/2 and 
120/2 they may be either ring or flyer twisted ; but for the extra fine 
range beyond 120/2 Byer twisters are essential for perfect work. On 
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the finest yams very slow speeds r.re essential and the positive action 
of the flyer twister and the lesser atmospheric resistance make a more 
perfect thread. Flyer twisters are not used in the United States 
for doubling fine yams and this is said to be one of the main reasons 
why attempts to make acceptable lace yams in this country have never 
succeeded. Aa one English authority remarlra, "The introduction of 
a flyer system of doubling indicates a limit in speed and production, 
and this limitation is the keynote to the making of a perfect brass- 
bobbin thread." In the lower grades, up to 60/2, price will not permit 
any serious limitation in the speed and the ring twister is customary, 
but in the twisting of the finer threadsabove 120/2 "slow speeds are 
highly essentia], and the positive action of the flyer twisting is impera- 
tive in this delicate work." The leading British doublers supplying 
2-ply lace yarns for the American market produce entirely flyer- 
doubled yams. 

Lace yams must be regular and uniform in character, strength, 
and elasticity. The single yam n^ust be spun with care from selected 
long-staple cotton, the ordinary supercarded qualities being spun 
with ordinary "doubling weft" twist, while the higher counts contain 
less twist owing, in part, to the longer staple. The manufacture of 
a perfect lace yam, however, really depends on the doubler who, in 
Englahd, usually buys his single yam and confines himself to the 
doubling and subsequent gassing, preparing, or other special proc- 
essing. The doubling and preparing of yam for lacework require 
skilled help and expert management. The number of firms that 
have succeeded in making those yarns satisfactorily is small and 
those entering the extreme fine range of 220/2 to 400/2 can be num- 
bered on the fingers. 

Dovhle-epun lace yams. — The most important of the single yarns 
imported for lacework is the "1/70 gray combed Sakel gassed pre- 
pared D. S." The so-called double-spun or D. S. yarns are double- 
twisted combed single yams that are made for use in certain classes 
of lacework aa a cheaper substitute for regular 2-ply lace yarns. 
The term "spun" is here used, as in the silk industry, in its primary 
sense of "twisted." 

Most of the double-spun yams imported are of 70/1, the import 
of all other yams of this character being very small. In making 70/1 
D. S. from combed Egyptian or sea island, the yam is first spun on 
the mule with a twist of about 23 turns to the inch. This yarn is 
then put on a wet twister and 19 turns additional twist inserted, 
without any doubling, so that the finished single yarn shows 42 turns 
twist to the inch. This is the same twist as that of the 140/2 for 
which this special twisted yarn is substituted. Both the first and 
second twists are inserted in the game direction. The 70(1., otftciwKa, 
measurto the same number of yards to tte ^oimi ft.a \W\'i, »."»^&. *»'■*> 
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is given the same twist, in the manner stated, and is then gassed and 
prepared, it has much the same appearance and it is not greatly inferior 
in strength. 

It is possible, as in crgpe yams for instance, to make high-twisted 
yams on the spinning frame alone, but yam so made can not compare 
in evenness, strength, or elasticity with that spun under ordinary 
conditions and then specially twisted to increase the turns per inch. 

The imports of double-spun single yams declined from a total of 
198,301 pounds in 1914 to a total of 44,427 pounds in 1918, but irre- 
spective of the war their use was tending to decline. Single yams 
have not proved very successful in lace machines in this country, 
whether on bobbins, warfs, or beams, as they tend to reduce the 
production of the machine, a defect which is more serious here than 
abroad owing to our higher wage scale. 

Lace warp yams. — The warp yarns imported for lacework range 
from 30/2 to 200/2 or almost the full range of coimta of the brass- 
bobbin yams with which they are intertwisted in making the six- 
sided meshes of the groundwork. The greater part of those up to 
140/2 are carded, either ordinary or supercarded; higher counts are 
necessarily oombed. Lace warp yams are usually gassed and 
cleared. 

In making bobbin-fining lace, each machine requires at least two 
warps, one of which is of right-twist, and the other of left-twist (re- 
verse-twist) yams. Both warp yams are made from Egyptian or 
sea-island cotton and of a special strength, the only difference be- 
tween them and the brass-bobbin yarns being that the warp yarn is 
not ordinarily prepared and is not necessarily so strong or elastic. 
Pi'actically all of this yarn is made in England, and most of the do- 
mestic manufacturers use the same stock as that used in the brass- 
bobbins, where the same count is required, as they consider it im- 
practicable to carry two stocks and there is very little difference in 
the price. The reverse-twist yams are purchased for warps only, 
and the cost is practically the same as the cost of the same counts 
of bi ass-bobbin yams. The warp yams are usually sHghtly coarser 
than the brass-bobbin yarns, for instance, a QJ-point bobbin-fining 
machine may be using 140/2 in the brass bobbins and 120/2 reverse 
in one warp and 98/2 right twist in the other warp. Invoices fre- 
quently read "gray combed gassed stained reverse," which indicates 
that this yarn has been colored with a hght fugitive dye to insure its 
differentiation from the warp yams with right-hand twist; the dye 
is washed off in the subsequent finishing operation, after the lace is 
made. 

Lace ouUiTte yams. — These yarns, which the French call "brodeurs," 
are usually much heavier than the other lace yams, so as to give a 
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contrast in outlining the figures. The main counts are 30/3, 40/3, 
and 60/3. These yams are not, as a rule, gassed. Ahout one-half 
of the domestic lace mills use imported yams, usually twiner-twisted 
carded EJgyptian; the others use a high-grade combed Peeler domestic 
yam, which must be made in a mill whose employees hare been trained 
to tie flat knots and to clip the ends of such knots very close. A 
leading lace manufacturer reports : 

There ia very little in tavor of uHing the domestic yarn, except that the supply la 
DfiBured ; aa widle the cost is slightly less, the slight reduction whicli they cause in the 
productive power of the machine oSaets the same. 

Lace gimp yams. — Gimp yams, known in the French industry as 
"guimpes," are used to fill in the designs traced by the outline yams. 
They vary in count from 10/2 to as fine as 160/2 and can be divided 
into two classes. The first includes yams from 10/2 to 80/2, inclusive; 
about one-half of the domestic lace mills use imported yams and the 
others use domestic Peeler yams with flat knots and a high breaking 
strength. The second class is made up of yams above 80/2, and all 
of these are imported and are usually prepared yarns. 
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The foregoing tables show that the imports of Levers-lace yarns, so 
far as shown by the available invoices, totaled 1,095,937 pounds in 
1914 and 816,766 pounds in 1918. The main counts imported in 
1914 were 140/2 (with a total of 224,509 pounds), 120/2, 70/1, 98/2, 
78/2, 180/2, and 68/2; the main counts unported in 1918 were 140/2 
(with a total of 298,382 pounds), 98/2, 120|i, 1%\% b'ill, Kn?i.n^\\, 
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in the order named. During the war there has, of course, been a 
decrease in the number of variations of counts and plies imported; 
tlicre has also been an increase in the import of 140/2 and a corre- 
sponding decrease of the 70/1 D. S., which is used as a substitute. 

Tiie decrease in imports of lace yams, as distributed between the 
prepared and unprepared yams, waa relatively much greater in the 
unprepared yams, wliich declined to leas than 60,000 pounds. This 
was naturally to bo expected during war time when the range of 
unprepared yams up to 98/2 could bo supplied more readily locally, 
even though lace makers may differ as to their entire suitability. 
While extreme high ranges were difficult to get from abroad, they 
were also not so much in demand. Thd decrease in the import of 
prepared yams indicates a decrease in tlie output of laces, since these 
yams arc all obtained from abroad and no satbfactory substitute has- 
been developed in this country. 

Imports of Levers-laeo yarns are supphed exclusively by England, 
the main points of origin being Nottingham and Manchester. Smaller 
eontributiona come from other places, such as Mansfield, Macclesfield, 
Stockport, Oldham, and Settle. Most of the mills engaged in the 
manufacture of lace yarns are owned by The Fine Cotton Spinners' & 
Doublers' Association, which has its headquarters at Manchester. 

Tlie import trade in Levers-lace yama differs from that in the lace- 
cm-tain yams. As has been shown, most of the trade in lace-curtain 
yama is supplied by one doubler and consists almost entirely of 
direct shipments to 10 mills. The Levers lace trade is distributed 
among a much larger number of exporters and importers, and most 
of the latter are yarn importers who order for the lace mills. In 1914 
there wore 31 exporters and 28 importers, the largest amoimt exported 
by any one firm being 230,785 pounds and the largest amoimt 
imported by any one firm being 210,678 poimds. In 1918 there were 
19 exporters and 16 importers, the largest amount shipped by any 
one firm being 207,458 pounds and the lai^est amoimt imported by 
any one firm being 164,827 pounds. 

Statements hy the trade. — The following statements by Levers-lace 
manufacturers indicate the opinion of leaders of the industry as to 
the necessity for the import of Levers-lace yams : 

The requirements of foreign yarn for tlie lace trade are auch that, in the writer's 
opinion, ii imports of yam were to cease, the lace-curtain and Levera lace induatriee 
must ceaae also. The greatest demand in the lace-curtain trade at the present time 
is for a finer class of gooda, auch aa 10, 12, 14, and 16 point. All of these must have 
imported brass-bobbin yanm to be successfully made; 6 and 8 point might be made 
of all domestic yams if dished bobbins were used. Unfortunately, however, dished 
bobbina are not bo satiafactory as those generally known as solid or Sat bobbins and 
which are generally in uae in America. The Levers trade, using generally finer yarns 
Mian the lace trade, wouldbeforcedoutof business if they could not procure imported 
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Ab to tariff duties, we have never seen that (oreign lace yarns are in any way in 
competition with domestic spinning. We know of no spinner in the United States 
who can or will produce a yam which can he used as a hraas-bobbin yam in fine 
machines. The experiment has been tried in this country, and we some time ago 
purchased yarn to be used in brass bobbins, and it was so much inferior to the imported 
that we discontinued its use. We feel that a duty on foreign tace yarns should be for 
revenue only, as a high tariff will in no way protect domestic spinners of cotton yam. 
(Levers-lace Manufacturer No. 1.) 

It is practically impossible to obtain gassed prepared yama in this country; in tact, 
there is no domestic supply of the so-called lace yama, meaning gassed prepared 
yam with an extra amount of twist. 

The finer counts from 140/2 up are not produced in this country at all and the tariff 
thereon protects no industry, as there is none. We consider that we are penalized 
by the tariff on these fine numbers in,competition wilh laces imported from France 
and England in^that there is no domestic industry in these yams from which we can 
stimulate competition with the English manufacturers. 

The Levers lace business in the Uniled States has not been a success 1o date, as the 
differential in duty between the raw material and the finished product is not sufficient 
to allow us to compete favorably with the goods imported from Franco and England, 
and we believe that removal o£ the tariff op these fine numbers would help us con- 
siderably and would certainly do no hami, aa there is no fine yam of this description 
manufactured in the United States. (Levers-lace Manufacturer No. 2.) 

In these fine-count yams it is necessary (o have them gassed and prepared in order 
to work well in the lace machines, and it is absoluteiy necessary to purchase them in 
foreign countries, as up to the present time none of the spinners in this country have, 
as we know, any plant for gassing and preparing yam. 

Previous to the war the domestic lace industry had been laboring under great diffi- 
culties in endeavoring to compete with goods imported from foreign countries and 
also to a large extent due to the insufficient rate of duty imposed upon manufactured 
laces imported into this country. (Levers-lace Manufacturer No. 3.) 

BOBBINET YARNS. 

The manufacture of machine-made laces, using the word "lacos" 
in ita larger generic sense, may he divided into the three classes of 
LeTera fancy laces, lace curtains, and plain net, each of which is 
made on a special machine. 

Plain net may be either bobbinet (abo spelled "bobbinetfce" and 
"bobbin net") or square-mesh mosquito netting. Bobbinet is made 
on a band circular machine which may be either "double locker" or 
"rolling locker" according to whether one or two rows of bobbins 
are employed. The two rows of combs or grooved bars in which the 
chariot ^ide are moveable so that each chariot with its bobbin 
thread is, as it continue to swing back and forth and intertwist 
with the warp threads, gradually shifted from one end of the machine 
to the other and then back again. Machines for making square tulle 
or mosquito net are a variation of such machines, as the combs are 
stationary; there ia only one set of bobbins. 
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It should be noted that the lace-curtain induetry makes a lai^ 
amount of net curtains and that during the war ib has made for the 
Government a large amount of mosquito netting. Square-mesh mos- 
quito netting can not be made on the lace-curtain machines, but 
under the stress of the war emergency the lace-curtain mills found 
that they could make a very acceptable substitute by employing the 
triangular curtain mesh to which the industry was accustomed, and 
using 18 warp and 10 bobbin threads to the square inch. This matter 
is referred to here because this substitute mosquito netting, as well 
as the regular square-mesh mosquito netting, is sometimes incor- 
rectly referred to as "bobbinet," whereas true bobbinet is made with 
the iiexagonal mesh only. 

The bobbinet industry in the United States is very small, there 
being only two main manufacturers and a total in 1918 of only 39 
machines. The bobbinet produced is used for veils and other wear- 
ing apparel. The total yam requirements of this industry are not 
large and are supplied locally; there are only occasional small im- 
ports of yarns for special purposes. So far as recorded on available 
invoices imports of bobbinet yams in 1914 and 1918 were as follows: 
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All of the above imports were combed yams, gassed and prepared, 
used for bobbin work. 

Having seen the foregoing, the leading bobbinet manufacturer 
writes: 

In reply to your inquiry as to why the imports of fine yarns have been discon- 
tinued, we beg to say that the domestic industry can not compete on laces or bobbin 
nets made with fine yarns and for this reason ia compelled to make only goods for 
which coarse yama are used. 

VOILE WEAVING TABN8. 

Voile yams are extra hard twisted and the two-fold is twisted in 
the same direction as are the single yams of which it is composed. 
This is known in the trade as "Ton T" or twist on twist. The effect 
of the second twist in increasing the single twist is to make a smooth, 
hard, wiry yarn with special elastic properties. The finished or two- 
told twist on imported voile yams is usually 38 to 40 turns per inch 
forNos. 96J2 to 100/2 and about 47 turns for No. 140/2. 
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Voile j&Tns cost considerably more to produce than ordinary ply 
yams of the same counts, largely because the extra twist not only 
reduces the production but the one-way twisting creates such a ten- 
dency to snarl that every inch of the yam must be kept under exces- 
sive tension during the spinning, doubling, clearing, gassing, and 
winding. At the twisting frame a roller, wet with a good condition- 
ing solution, helps to render the fibers supple and to fix the twist 
until the yam can be woven. 

The import of voile yams is confined to a few coimts. In 1914 
the import was 30,439 pounds of 96/2, 17,819 pounds of 100/2, and 
105 pounds of 180/2, a total of 48,363 pounds. In 1918 this was 
increased to a total of 278,532 pounds, of which 156,868 were 96/2, 
34,051 were 98/2, and 87,613 were 140/2. These yams were entirely 
gray combed, and almost entirely gassed Egyptian, 

There is a fairly large import, in normal times, of voile cloths for 
women's dresses and for use in the manufacture of "novelty" cur- 
tains. Voiles are made in this country from single yams ("single 
voiles"), or from two-ply yams ("two-ply voiles"), or from a com- 
bination of single warp and two-ply filling. The two-ply is the origi- 
nal true voUe and the others are cheaper substitutes. Imports are 
confined almost entirely to the higher grade of two-ply voile cloths 
and such voiles encounter strong competition here only from cloths 
woven from imported yams. Any increase in the import of these 
voile yams, such as occurred between 1914 and 1918, implies stronger 
domestic competition with imports of voile cloths. 

The imported voile yams are used in the manufacture of 40-inch 
voile cloths averaging aroimd 10 yards to the pound. The 140/2 is 
mainly for use as both warp and filling in 64 by 64 pick goods; the 
96/2 to 100/2 are mainly used as both warp and fiUing in making 
62 by 56 pick goods, though some of them are for filling in combina- 
tion with 50/1 domestic warp to make a cheaper grade. It is ad- 
mitted by most of the importera of voile cloths that the domestic 
goods made from imported yams are not only better woven, but that 
they are iisually cheaper than the imported. 

The following statement from an American firm that hnports 
2-ply voile yarhs and weaves here is significant of the necessity for 
the importation of such yams and of the results attained thereby: 

We import about two-thirds ot the voile yams trom abroad which are woven into 
fabric ia the United States. Regarding tariff and the rates of duty, I would say that 
it is not a question of protecting the weaver, as the weaving of this fabric is handled 
better in the United States than in foreign countries, but it is for the protection of the 
epinner, as we can not produce the fine yama which are required. Therefore, if a 
duty wae to be put upon yama to be the same ratio a.s the duty levied on the cloth 
made from these yams, we would still import yama and not cloth. There are no 
domestic yams to compete with imported voile yams; therefore we select the beat im- 
ported yama and ntake (hem into cloth. I find ttwit ttie "En^VAi Mft\«*.'o« ^-^toauCTa 
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and the Americana better weavers. The domestic voile made from imported gray 
yaruH and woven in the United States is the beet combination to be had. The English 
produce a better finish on the cloth than the American finishes. Nine-tenths of the 
voile business, however, ia done in fabrics of simple finishes, which the United Stat«g 
can produce, and as we make a superior cloth I believe that in the future it will be 
hard for foreign manufacturers to compete. 

Another manufacturing importer stated: 

In nearly all of the cotton voiles made by our mills very hard twiated single yams 
were used , the twist being as high as seven or eight times the square root of the number. 
There is a limit, however, to the count or number of yam which can be woven in the 
single; and the goods made from such yarns are not quite so handsome as goods made 
of a 2-ply yam. Sii^le yams can not well be gassed; therefore the 2-pIy gaased yam 
was imported to make a special grade of goods. There is no difficulty in maHng tjiese 
ply yamsin this country, but when the yam is required tor a special purpose, and only 
in moderate quantity, it ia not always to the advantage of the spiimer to make it. 
Then, again, the low rate of duty imposed upon cotton yams by the present tariff act 
has militated against the manufacture of yams of this character in our country, because 
they could be imported at a less price than they could be made here with profit. 

Voile cloths, whether the plain voUe ground extends all over or ia 
broken by fancy stripes or cords, are dependent on fashion, so that 
imports of the fabric, and of yams therefor, fluctuate somewhat 
widely from year to year; but the American manufacturer controls 
the market for single voiles and with the aid of imported voile yams 
is getting an increased control over the trade in fine 2-ply voile cloths. 

The voile yania imported in 1914 were invoiced from Manchester 
and Bolton, whereas those imported in 1918 were invoiced from 
Nottingham, Bolton, and Manchester in the order named. These 
special yarns were produced almost entirely by four British doublers; 
most of them were imported by one cotton mill and the remainder 
chiefly by one yam importer. Those for use as filling were imported 
mostly on through-tube cops which wore sometimes listed as pirns 
or bobbins; those for warp were imported mostly on tubes, sometimes 
listed as cheeses. Itia to be noted that in 1918, 96/2 voile yam 
invoiced at 3id. to 4id. per pound higher when put up on pirns than 
when put up on tubes. 

CRfcpE WEAVING YAENS. 

Imports of erfepe yarns are so small that they would not be stated 
separately from other weaving yams were it not for the fact that they 
are a specialty. CrSpe yams employed as filling in weaving crdpe 
fabrics are excessively hard Jwisted, in fact made with about double 
the amount of twist inserted in ordinary warp yams. When woven 
into a fabric the contraction exercised by this excessive twist gives 
the fabric the characteristic crfepe effect. 

Of the 1914 imports, amounting to only 14,921 pounda, the mun 
items were 7,230 pounds of 30/2, 4,892 pounds of 48/1, and 1,243 
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pounds of 180/2. Total imports in 1918 amounted to only 1,633 
pounds, and included four counts— 8/1, 150/2, 160/2, and 180/2. 
Part of the 1914 imports were dyed, but all of the 1918 imports were 
in the gray. The lower countswere partly carded and partly combed; 
the higher counts were combed. Some were made with reverse 
twist. Egyptian cotton was used most lai^ely, though part of the 
coarser counts were made of American cotton; sea-isla.nd was used 
for the finest. 

Contrasting 1914 and 1918 we find that No, 180/2 was apparently 
the only count imported in both years. This yam, invoiced as "2/180 
gassed S. I. crfepe 75 turns combed gray on tubes," was listed at d4d. 
in 1914, and at 165d. in 1918, though the amounts are so small that 
such a price contrast is only an indication. In 1914 the 30/2 crfepe 
yam from France invoiced at 6i francs a kilogram, or 57 cents a 
pound, while the 48/1 and 50/1 invoiced at 8i francs a kilogram, or 
75 cents a pound. 

Of the 1914 imports 11,581 pounds were from Lyons, 2,061 pounds 
from Eorschach, and 1,279 pounds from Nottingham. Of the 1918 
imports Manchester supplied 1,500 pounds and Nottingham 133 
pounds. 

TURKEY-RED YARN FOR TOWELS. 

The domestic market for cotton towels is controlled by American 
manufacturers, but in order to maintain their hold they have had 
to import the Turkey-red yams that are required for border stripes 
and for monogram and name work. They have never been able to 
obtain fast red yams in this country. 

There are two European localities famed for the excellence of their 
Turkey-red dyeing, namely, the Wupper Valley in Rhenish Prussia, 
of which Barmen is the export center, and the district around Glasgow 
in Scotland. Before the war American towel manufacturers de- 
pended for their red yarns almost entirely on Barmen; in 1918 im- 
ports originated almost entirely at Glasgow, but owing to war disturb- 
ances a normal supply could not be obtained. 

Imports of Turkey-red yams for towel work are all coarse counts, 
of 20s and under, partly of 2-ply yams and partly of single yams 
interchangeable therewith; for instance, a towel manufacturer may 
substitute No. 10/1 for the more expensive No. 20/2. These coarse 
yams are made of American cotton and are carded only; they are 
not imported because of either price or yarn quality, but solely because 
of their fast color. 

Imports of Turkey-red yarns amounted to 202,879 pounds in 1914 
and to 63,950 pounds in 1918. Of the 1914 imports the main count 
was 6/1, with 67,455 pounds, followed by 20|i -w'AV^feJoVl ^^-vax^, 
WBtm'—i9 — e 
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12/1 with 31,319 pomids, and then by 14/1, 10/1, 14/2, and 8/1. Of the 
1918 imports, 51,500 pounds were of 20/2 and 4,000 pounds of 6/1, 
leaving very little to be distributed among other counts. 

Imports of Turkey-red yams are partly in the skein and partly on 
1-pouud cheeses or tubes; each bale usually coatains 40 or 50 paper- 
covered bundles. Normally, a bundle of yam is supposed to weigh 
10 pounds, but the Turkey-red yarns from Germany were noted on 
invoices as weighing between 10 pounds 4 ounces and 11 pounds 
4 ounces. The extra weight above the 10 pounds represents the 
weight added in dyeing. 

Importg of Turieg-red yarm for towelt, fry counti and iowrces. 
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Statements hy the trade. — The following statements are given as 
indicative of the opinion prevalent in the trade as to the necessity 
for the import of Turkey-red yams. The largest towel manufacturer 



We have never been able to find a domestic Turkey-red yam that will stand the 
caustic bleach which we have to give our towels, and this is the only reaaon we pur- 
chase the imported yarns; and for this reason we do not cjnsider the domestic yams 
at all. We understand that an American dye firm is now working on this, and we 
hope that they are succeasful in producing a color that will stand the caustic bleach. 

The second lai^est American towel manufactiu-er added his 
corroboration : 

We have never been able to obtain any satisfactory Turkey-red yarn dyed in thin 
country. 

A large finishing plant which specializes in dyeing and bleaching 
cotton yams reported in September 1918: 

To the best oE our knowledge there is no Turkey red being dyed in this country at 
the present time, and even before the war there were only one or two concerns dyeing 
ashade which was comparable in fastness to the imported article. The term "Turkey 
red " should be applied only to the shade produced by the dyeing of alizarine on an 
aluminum mordant and processed in such a way that the resultant color is fast to a 
caustic kier boil. The term has, however, been applied rather looeely to an "alizarine 
red'' which is chemically the same but due to differences in the mordanting and 
dyeing operations is not as last and will not stand a caustic bo'il. As far aa we know, 
thereisnoalizarineredofanydescriptionbeingdyed in this country, owing to the fact 
that alizarine disappeared from the market soon after the war broke out and none 
i«ff been imported or manufactured in this country since libaXX^mA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COTTON- WE A VINO TABNS. 

The imports of voile yamfl, crSpe yama, and Turkey-red yama for 
towels have been analyzed in preceding pages. In addition to these 
specialties the American cotton weaving industry uses a certain 
amount of imported yams of a more general character; the proportion 
of these used in the manufacture of any specific cloth is, necessarily, 
not capable of being defined so precisely. The total, however, 
amounted to 388,789 pounds in 1914 and declined to 92,487 pounds 
in 1918. 

In 1914 the leading count imported was 39/2 with 130,671 pounds; 
this was followed by 78/2 with 101,917 pounds, 38/2 with 56.494 
pounds, and 120/2 with 24,838 pounds. In 1918 the main count was 
78/2 with 25,567 pounds, followed by 64/1 with 16,252 pounds, 
98/2 with 14,302 pounds, and 66/1 with 10,813 pounds. 

Of the 1918 imports it is possible to state that the 64/1 and the 66/1 
were for balloon cloths, that there were small amounts of 78/3 and 
76/3 for airplane and balloon cloths, and that some of the 78/2 were 
for weaving Venetians. 

These English weaving yarns were ^lsually classed as carded or 
supercarded up to 78s; above 78s they were mainly combed, 
though some of them were invoiced aa supercarded. Most of these 
yams imported in 1914 were carded whereas in 1918 combed yams 
predominated, because the excessive' prices prevaihng in 1918 
permitted the import of only the finer yarns for which it was more 
difficult to find satisfactory substitutes. Imports are normally 
almost entirely in the gray and the amount of dyed yam is incon- 
siderable. No particular finish was required for most of these yams. 
A portion, amounting to about a third in 1914 and less in 1918, 
was ordered gassed; the amount mercerized before import was very 
small. 

Imported yama are preferred to the domestic hi the making of 
certain kinds of cotton cloths because of the quahty of the material, 
method of manufacture, or finish, rather than because of their lower 
price, though the price may in normal times account for a minor 
portion of the total. Imported yams are used also to some extent 
in weavii^ fabrics to compete with special goods, such as Venetians 
and marquisettes, imported from England. Yam imports in this 
line are normally almost entirely 2-ply, and it is said that the 
Bhti^ doublftt" turns out ply yams that are more evenly twisted and 
therrfore rounder and mora lustrous than can be purchased locally. 
Weaving yams of Egyptian cotton are not made for sale in this 
country to any extent, and this fact alone accounts for part of the 
imports. Some of these yams are gassed for use ui that condition, 
but a small portion of the gassed yams are iaCTC«Yvi.e&. a.i^«s Nsk^otV, 
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TIk! fact that gasciiiig is cheaper abroad and merceiization cheaper 
in the United States accounts for ihe smaUness of the imports of 
mercerized yams; fine weaving mills which may require some foreign 
yams have either thnir own merceiization plants or estahlisbed 
arrangements fur mcrcerization to bo done on commission. 

ImporlK nf mi»rfllaneo<n follan irtaving yanu, bg eoiinlt and tourcet. 
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WEAVIXG YARXS FOR MIXED SILKS. 

Of the total imports of weaving yams the largest item is that of 
yams for use in making mixcd-sUk goods. In most such goods the 
warp is of silk and the filling of cotton. There is a steadily increasing 
manufacture in the United States of mixed-silk goods; in 1914 the 
census showed that the silk industry as a whole used about 1 pound 
of cotton yam to every 2 pounds of silk, and that in addition the 
cotton mills wore becoming large competitors in the manufacture of 
cotton-back satins and dominated the trade in many lines of silk- 
and-cotton fancies. 

In 1914 the total import, so far a^ ascertainable from invoices, 
amoimted to 653,679 pounds, of which 207,195 pounds consisted of 
78/2, 123,919 pounds of 16/1, 50,894 pounds of 60/1, 40,806 potmds 
of 120/2, and 28,487 pounds of 98/2. In 1918 the total amounted to 
304,647 pounds, of which 103,093 pounds consisted of 120/2, 42,404 
pounds of 98/2, and 32,100 poimds of 115/2. In 1914 these yams 
wore chiefly under 783 whereas in 1918 they were mostly above 78s. 

Yams for making broad silks of silk and cotton were chiefly 2-ply 
yams for use in women's dress goods, men's necktie goods, slipper 
satin, and the hke, including some fancy cloths. In most instances 
the warp was of silk and the flUing was of cotton, though the tie silks 
were mostly silk filled, the warp being of cotton and the filling of silk 
or of artificial silk. Theso yams were for the most part rather soft 
twist; for instance 78/2 combed gassed mercerized skeins were usually 
made with 22/24 turns twist, which is between mercerizing twist and 
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medium twist and which compares with 30 turns usuaj twist for 
ordinary cotton weaving. 

In 1914 there was induded in the total an import of 245,763 pounds 
of single yams, but in 1918 tliis had declined to only 8,872 pounds 
of single yams. The almost complete cessation of imports of single 
yams accounts for most of the decline noted in the import of cotton 
yams for malting broad silks. The majority of the imports of single 
counts were listed as "gray combed Egyptian pincops," Some were 
made of American cotton; most of the small import from France, 
for instance, was invoiced as "fils de coton d'Amerique poign4e. " 
The fact that these imports were on pincops shows that they were 
imported for use in shuttles, as filling. As stated above, the main 
count in 1914 was 16/1; others, in the order named, were 36/1, 
39/1, 20/1, 30/1, 24/1, 40/1, 49/1, and 50/1. In 1918 the import of 
such yams was confined t6 40/1, 36/1, and 50/1. The coarse counts 
imported in 1914 were used in making various kinds of silk mixtures, 
lai^ely in the manufacture of cotton-back satins. In normal times 
yams finer than 30/1 were in the main used for making union taffeta 
mnbrella cloth, and all of those imported in 1918 were so used. 

One of the largest manufacturers of umbrella cloths states that 
previous to the war he imported from 50,000 to 75,000 pounds a year 
of the three counts, 36/1, 40/1, and 50/1 ; part of the 36/1, the loading 
count, being carded and part combed while the 40/1 and 50/1 were 
^ways combed. The war dislocated his purchasing arrangements 
so that in 1915 ho imported only 19,855 pounds; in 1916 ho obtained 
97,419 pounds, which dropped to 27,120 pounds in 1917, whereas in 
1918 he found foreign prices relatively so high that he ceased buying 
abroad. He states: 

Foryourguidancewemay say that for the past 10 years we have never ceased trying 
to induce domestic spinners to duplicate loregin spinniDg, but for some reason or other 
they were not able to make a yam equal to the foreign yam. However, wc are glad 
to aaj that we are able to obtain now domCBtic yams which under present conditions, 
at least, can be used aa a substitute; and we hope that someday the yarns turned out 
will prove to be equal to the foreign-spun yam. Of couree, if this hope will not be 
realized, we will have to import this yam again, inorder tobcable to compete against 
imported merchandise; and, aa you know, this merchandise was always imported at 
extremely low figures. 

Single and 2-ply imported for weaving mixed-silk goods were 
generally combed, and the proportion of carded yams was much less 
in 1918 than in 1914. Almost all of the 1918 imports were in the gray 
but in 1914 there was a small import of dyed yams. Most of the 
cotton yams imported for silk weaving were gassed or mercerized, 
or were subjected to both finishing processes. 
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Import* of weaeing yarnt/w mixal tilkt, by eotmli artd tottretm. 
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WEAVING YARNS FOR SILK TELTBTS. 

Silk velvets are generally made with a apun-silk pile and a cotton 
ground or back. The cotton yams used for this purpose in lai^est 
amounts are 60/2, 80/2, and 100/2. Formerly these were almost 
entirely imported, but about 1914 American spinning mills, 
especially southern milk , b^ao to improve and to increase their 
output of 60/2. It is stated by velvet manufacturers that the cessa- 
tion of imports of this ooimt was only hastened by the war as the 
southern yarns would in any event have supplanted the imported. 
Some manufactm-ers state that 60/2 southern Peeler yams are better 
quality than imported 60/2 Egyptian. The 78/2, the main coimt 
imported for velvet backs, also encounters strong competition from 
domestic yams. The small amount of finer yams used are mainly 
imported from abroad. The small production of light-weight vel- 
vets, requiring 100/2 and 120/2 cotton yarns, occasionally running 
as fine as 140/2^ is now being increased, and domestic spinners are 
beginning to compete on the 100/2 as the quantity required makes 
its production more worth while. In addition to the regular 2-ply 
there are to be noted small imports of "velvet filling" in such counts 
as 60/1 and 70/1. 

In 1914 the import of cotton yarns for the velvet industry amounted 
to 233,992 pounds and in 1918 to 134,549 pounds. In 1914 the main 
import was 78/2, with 67,366 pounds and 79/2 with 50,725 pounds, 
followed by 60/2, 99/2, and 59/2; in 1918 the main import waa again 
78/2, with 80,500 pounds (79/2 having dropped to 8,600 pounds), but 
tFos followed by 120/2, 98/2, 59/2, and 79(2, in *-\ie oxdw stated. 
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The velvet jams imported in counta up to and including 78/2 are 
always carded only; the 98/2 and 120/2 are always combed. These 
yams up to and including 98/2 are mainly of Egyptian cotton, 
whereas finer oounte such as 120/2 and 140/2 are usually of Bea- 
island cotton. They ate mule-spun and have the usual warp twist. 
The larger portion is gassed. A smalt amount is reported as "gassed 
prepared" for special work. The 1918 imports were entirely in the 
in the gray; the 1914 imports included 32,162 pounds of dyed yam, 
mainly black but in part blue and other colors. Most velvet yams 
were in ordinary oroas-reeled skeins put up in 10-pound bundles, but 
those above 100/2 were largely in diamond-reeled skeins. 

"Velvet yams are imported mainly from Manchester and Bradford; 
some, in nonnal times, also come from silk centers such as Suchteln, 
Macclesfield, and Lyons. In 1914 there were, in the European- 
American trade, 19 exporters and 14 importers; in 191S there were 
8 exporteis and 7 importers. The main volume of the trade is 
direct, from the British spinner or doubler to the American silk- 
velvet mill. 

Imptyrla of weaving yarni/oT ailk velvtta, by counts and eourees. 
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WEAVING TABNS FOR MOHAIR OR WOOL MIXTURES. 

Cotton yams classed under the above heading are, in the main, 
for use as warp yams in weaving mohair linings; minor uses are in 
making coverts, automobile tops, or fancy worsteds. 

In 1914 there were 121,189 pounds imported for the mohair 
industry and 30,705 poimds for the wool industry; in 1918 there 
were 60,911 poTmds imported for the mohair industry and 21,783 
pountb for the wool industry. Of the yarns for mohair weaving the 
main counts in 1914 were 55/1, 120/2, 110/2, and 90/2, whereas in 
1918 the main counts were 110/2, 120/2, and 78/2. Of the yarns 
imported for weaving with wool, the main counts in 1914 were 30/1, 
15/1, and 120/1, whereas in 1918 the main counts were 120/1 and 40/1. 

The census reported that in 1914 the wool industry as a whole, 
which includes mohair, purchased 56,988,329 po\Mv4a qI s;o\jWft. ■^'mto.. 
TbJB was in addition to large amounta Bpxiiv m ■wo*i\ ■m^ ■\s»:^\xs^ 
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cotton departments. As tlie total imjwrts of cotton yam for use in 
mohair and wool mixtures in the same year amounted to only 151,894 
pounds, the import is too small to be worth recording as a percentage 
of the domestic supply. 

The mohair industry uses lelatively large amounts of cotton yams; 
owii^ to the difficulty of an all-mohair fabric keeping its shape, it 
is customary to employ a cotton warp. The cotton counts used are 
mainly 30/1 to 60/1 and 60/2 to 120/2, and these are generally of 
domestic spinning. The imports were almost entirely gray combedj 
without special finish, and w^ere used as warp, in connection with 
mohair or alpaca filling yams such as 1/303 or 1/333, in making plain 
or twilled colored linings. 

Of the cotton yams imported for wool mixtures in 1914 the main 
coimt was 30/1. This was mostly imported in the gray, carded only, 
and dyed in this country for use in connection with worsted filling , 
such as l/30s, in making cotton-warp dress goods. In 1918 the small 
imports were largely of 120/1 gray combed Egyptian for use in making 
covert cloths, automobile top cloth, et«. The lai^est importer 
stated : 

These yams were imported by ua tor the use of other manufacturers. It is to be 
observed that they were imported oa through tubes in order to have a minimum of 
waste in t^ng the yarn from the tube. AH that we have imported have been used 
by woolen munufacturera for twistii^ around a woolen or worsted thread as a sub- 
stitute for silk. When the white cotton thread is twisted abouta whit« woolen or 
worsted yam and woven info goods, the goods can be wool dyed in the piece and the- 
cotton shows up white, giving a very handsome effect, the cotton thread being email as 
compared with the wool or worsted thread. In addition, the goods could also be cotton 
dyed in the piece to give a colored effect on the cotton. The quantity of cotton yam 
used for this particular purpose is not large; but the same yams can be put to an almost 
infinite variety of uses. While yams of even finer counts than 120/1 are made in this 
country, asaruIemillsKiake only for their own use in advanced manufacture. Because 
of this it is difficult to supply a special demand quickly from domestic mills. 

The present tariff also relatively discourages the production of fine yarns as com- 
pared with coarser grades. The greater the proportion of the manufacturing coat in 
foreign countries is to the whole cost, the more difficult it is tor the American manu- 
facturer to compete. 
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HATBAND TARNS, 

The manufacture of hatbands is a specialized branch of the silk- 
ribbon industry. Hatbands are made to some extent in mills that 
make other classes of ribbons but such hatbands are mainly of the 
cheaper grades; the weaving of the higher grades of hatbanda is 
considered a separate industry and the firms are known as Iiatband 
manufacturers. 

The first mill devoted to hatband manufacture in this country was 
started at Yonkers, N. Y., in 1893. The new industry developed 
gradually and at the 1913 tariff hearings, 20 years later, was reported 
to Dumber about 500 looms. There was a considerable expansion 
during the World War. One of the largest hatband manufacturers 
estimates that between the commencement of the war in 1914 and 
the end of the year 1918, the number of hatband looms in operation 
increased from 480 up to 834. Individual mills possess from 14 to 
100 looms each. Paterson, N. J., is the leading center of manufacture. 

Germany has always been the largest producer of hatbands and 
American imports have been mainly invoiced through our consulate 
at Barmen. As the American industry developed, its products 
gradually displaced those from abroad. Hatbands are not sep- 
arately enumerated in import statistics, but since 1909 there have 
been listed separately the values of narrow wares of silk other than 
ribbons, this group including bandings, beltings, bindings, etc. In 
1910 the total value of such imports, which includes hatbands, 
amomited to $690,546, while in 1914 it had decreased to $510,029 
and in 1918 to $159,051. These figures, in connection with other 
data, tend to show that imports of hatbands are now very small and 
that the American manufactm-er dominates the home market. 

The supremacy of the American hatband maker in the local field 
has been won largely with the use of imported cotton yams. Some 
hatbands are made entirely of silk, but the staple article of large 
consumption is a mixed-silk fabric made of silk warp and cotton 
filling. For some time after the American industry started, the 
hatband manufacturers found it impossible to obtain domestic 
cotton yams of the quality necessary to produce a fabric equal to the 
imported. The import of cotton yams for this purpose, therefore, 
increased with the expansion of the domestic industry, but in recent 
years there has been an increasing tendency to use domestic yams 
for the lower counts which constitute the bulk of the trade. The 
hatband manufacturers state that during the war American spinners, 
having more margin in price, have taken greater pains to meet their 
requirements. 

Cotton yam for use as filling in hatbands must be combed or else 
eztet-well carded, preferably of long stapVe, and wgvox «s\\ X-wSeSrA 
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(doubled) very evenly, so that when woven with a silk warp the 
product will be as free as possible from lumps. The yams are soft 
twisted, for instance, 25/2 and 50/4 are required with only 11 turns 
twist; 30/2 and 60/4 with only 12 turns; 35/2 and ^0/4 with only 13 
turns, and 40/2 and 78/4 with only 14 turns twist per inch. The 
manufacture of such evenly twisted soft yams is more difficult 
than the manufacture of ordinary weaving yams. 

In the lower counts of tj'pical hatband yams, such as 20/2, 24/2, 
25/2, 28/2, 30/2, 30/3, 35/2, 36/2, and 40/2, domestic yams are proving 
very satisfactory substitutes; in mediiun fine counts, such as 50/2, 
50/4, 55/2, 60/4, 70/4, and 78/4, the imported yam is stiU preferred 
as being more evenly spun and twisted, particularly in the 4-ply; 
whereas the small amounts required of very fine counts, such as 120/2 
and 140/2, are not ordinarily obtainable in the home market and are 
practically all imported. At the present time 25/2 and 30/2 are the 
counts most lai^ely used in the hatband industry, and American 
spinners will probably continue to hold this trade after the present 
abnormal conditions are removed. 

In 1914 the main counts imported for the hatband industry were 
48/4, 30/2, 138/2, 49/4, and 25/2, whereas in 1918 they were 25/2, 
39/2, 138/2, 30/2, and 36/2. The larger portion of the 1914 imports 
and much the lai^er portion of the 1918 imports were gray combed 
Egyptian gassed yams from Manchester. These came in skeins and 
were finished in tliis country, being dyed and then subjected to a 
glazing or polishing process. The object of the glazing process is to 
lay the fuzz on the yam and to obtain a smoother and more lustrous 
yam for interweaving with the silk warp. In polishing for this pur- 
pose, however, the manufacturer endeavors to keep the yam soft. - 
Some hatband yams from Germany, imported before the war, were 
invoiced as "J-glanz" or "half-glazed" to indicate that the glazing 
(polishing) process had not been carried far enough to harden the 
yam. Even before the war imported hatband yams came chiefly 
from England, and in the gray as it was found to be as cheap to dye 
them here as abroad. Some hatband manufacturers, however, pre- 
ferred Gennan-dyed yams as being more regular in shade than the 
American-dyed. The hatband yams imported from Germany were 
mostly blue-black and came from Elberfeld. According to state- 
ments m^de by importers most familiar with the trade, the greater 
part of the hatband yarns imported from Germany were originally 
spun in England, only the dyeing and finishing having been done in 
Germany. It ia stated also that German hatband manufacturers 
themselves preferred English spinning. 

Prices for dyeing, listed as additional to gray yarn prices on 
invoices, show that the Germans in the fiscal year 1914 were charging 
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for dyeing blu&-bltM;k hatband yams about 34 pfennigs (8^ cents) a 
pound for counts under 60b; about 45 pfennigs (11 J cents) for counts 
of 503 to 80; and about 60 pfennigs (141 cents) for 120/2. The hat- 
band industry uses very few mercerized yams, but io 1914 iuYoicea 
show that the Germans were charging 30 pfennigs (7.14 cents) a 
pound for mercerizing; for instance, in July, 1913, 60/2 combed 
Egyptian blue-black was invoiced at 2.05 marks yam price plus 34 
pfennigs for dyeing, while 60/2 mercerized combed Egyptian blue- 
black was invoiced at 2.03 marks yam price plus 64 pfennigs (15.23 
cents) for mercerizii^ and dyeing. For Turkey-red dyeing the 
chaise seems to have been 65 pfennigs (15.47 cents) a pound. In- 
voices were mainly in marks per pound. 

The views of four leading manufacturers of hatbands as to imported 
cotton yams are as follows: 

Our cotton yams were imported before the war, being mainly Egyptian yama, spun 
in England and imported in the gray. We used imported yarns both on account o( 
price and quality, principally on account o( quality, because the American spiuaera 
could not compete with the English in price or workmanship. We are now using 
domestic yarna almost entirely, as the importation of yama has been practically 
stopped, and the domestic spinner has taken more poina, having more margin in 
price, and has made great improvement in work, so that domestic yarn ha« practically 
taken the place of the imported. (Hatband Weaver No. 1.) 

All of the principal aizee were imported and still are coming in from England in the 
raw and are made of Egyptian cotton. We were compelled In use these cotton yarns 
on accoimtofthehighgrade quality. Asaneffectofthewar, thepriceofthisiiiipurted 
Kn gl's't' cotton has been raised about 300 per cent. We have had little success with 
the 2-ply American cotton twisted in this country, and the little we have seen in the 
4-ply is not fit to be used in a gpod-looldng hatband. Eeferrii^ to the dyed black 
cotton, we widt to say that the shade is very irregular, and as to evenness has no rom- 
pariaon with the black or blue4i]ack fast dyed we imported from Elberfeld, Germany, 
The yam dyed in Elberfeld also came from England originally. (Satband Weaver 
No. 2.) 

At the present time 25/2 and 30/2 are the most popular counts. The cotton yams 
used for filtii^in mixed-silk hatbands are mostly glazed after dyeing. In glazing the 
manufacturer endeavora to keep the yarn soft. The idea of glaring is principally for 
the poipoee of laying the small loose fibers. These yams were mostly imported from 
England in the gray state and were lai^ly of Egyptian staple. They were imported 
both because of price and quality. Hardly any of our fillii^ yams are now imported 
and in the counta of 25/2, 30/2, S5/2, and 40/2 the American product is very good, 
although, of course, the prices are considerably higher than those for English yarns 
before the war. Aa to the dyeing, beg to say that we invariably have the yam dyed 
in this country, and did so even before the war. The dyeing has increased consider- 
ably in price aince the war, and the quality of dye has been inferior to a more or less 
extent; progrea has, however, been made during the last two ^ears. (Hatband 
Weaver No. 3.) 

About 76 per cent of our 20/2 and all of our 24/2, 28/2. and 30/3 are domeatic; the 
otiier ttumbera we nee are combed Eg>-ptian yams spun in England. These yams are 
imported in the taw state and dyed in this country to last coVota ot VsaX.\ito%-"\J»i3t.. 
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We do not use mercerized yams. Oiu cotton filling yama are imported from Ei^knd 
fur the rcasiin that the English yaraa are more evenly spun than our domeetic yanu, 
but as the imported yams rose bo very high in price, and have been almost unobtain- 
able lately at any price, the hat trade haa had te be satisfied with us domestic manufac- 
turers iiaing the domestic article. We can procure In this market a fairly good domes- 
tic yam in counta from 20/2 to 36/2, but tor the finer numbers we prefer the English 
yam. In the manufacture of our goods we need a long-staple cotton so that liie 
yarn rims nice and smooth so the goods will not show any unevenness Ln the twist und 
be aa free as possible from lumps. (Hatband Weaver No. 4.) 



Imports of hatband yanu, by a 
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RIBBON TABNS. 

Cotton yarns imported for use in the ribbon industry are for weav- 
ing mixed-silk ribbons on the ribbon loom. These looms weave a 
large number of ribbons simultaneously by the use of small shutUea 
positively controlled by rack and pinion. In most instances the warp 
is of silk or of spun silk and the filling of cotton. 

So far as ascertainable from available invoices the import of ribbon 
yams of cotton amounted to 42,868 pounds in 1914 and to 47,497 
pounds in 1918. Of the 1914 imports, 34,322 pounds were invoiced 
from Manchester and 7,419 pounds from Nottingham, whereas of the 
1918 imports, 25,243 pounds originated at Stockport and 21,720 
pounds at Manchester. 

In 1914 the main imports were 78/2 with 20,785 pounds, and 98/2 
with 12,551 pounds, whereas in 1918 the main imports were 78/2 
with 18,198 pounds, 58/2 with 16,231 poun^, and 120/2 with 10,021 
pounds. No other comit amounted to as much as 5,000 pounds. 

Ribbon yams imported are, as a rule, gray combed Egyptian gassed. 
They are mule-spun and mainly of Egyptian cotton, though some of 
the lower counts are made of American cotton and some of the 
medium fine and fine counts are of sea-island cotton. Some of the 
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finer counts are Grant-reeled, but in general they come in ordinary 
cross-reeled skeins. 

The manufacture of ribbons is one of the most important branches 
of the American siljt industry, being exceeded in value of output only 
by broad silks and possibly silk knit goods. A very large amount of 
the ribbons made in the silk mills is mixed-silk goods, and consider- 
able amoimts of cotton yam are used in their manufacture. Domestic 
cotton yams are generally used for this trade, less than 50,000 pounds 
of b few special counts being imported. The varieties of ribbons 
made from imported yarns are grosgrain and varieties. The yams 
are usually dyed after import and before weaving. 

WOVEN LABELS. 

Woven labeb are made on the narrow-fabric looms that are usually 
known as ribbon looms. Such looms weave a large number of ribbons 
or tapes simultaneously, the small shuttles being positively controlled 
by means of rack and pinion. The labels are woven in lengths like 
ribbons and afterwards are cut apart for sewing on garments. In 
weaving, the lettering or design is obtained by the use of a Jacquard 
attachment. 

The finer labels made in the United States are woven with imported 
yams. The main reason for such import is that very fine yams such 
as are used for groundwork, and fast Turkey-red yams such as are 
used for lettering, have not been obtainable in this country. 

The import of label yams in 1914 amounted to 37,310 pounds, of 
which 18,322 pounds were from Nottingham; the remainder came 
from Manchester, Barmen, Coventry, and Crefeld. The 1918 import 
amounted to 58,609 pounds, of which Nottingham supplied 33,080, 
while 22,826 pounds were invoiced from Manchester and the remainder 
from Coventry. 

In 1914 the main counts imported for label work were 140/2, with 
11,014 pounds, and 60/2 with 8,019 pounds. In 1918 the main counts 
imported were 138/2 with 20,650 pounds, 66/1 with 12,340 pounds, 
140/2 with 6,389 pounds, 70/1 with 6,153 pounds, and 98/2 with 
5,505 pounds. No other count amounted to as much as 5,000 pounds. 

Fine label work must be smooth and clear-cut, so that most of the 
yams import^ed for this work are gassed, mercerized, or prepared; 
practically all of the finer counts are gassed prepared, the same aa 
lace yams. The yams for weaving the ground fabric are imported 
in the bleached state, while the yams for weaving the lettering are 
dyed, mostly in Turkey-red. With few exceptions these yams are 
combed mule-sprun; the finest counts are made of sea-island cotton, 
but the great bulb is of Egyptian cotton. 
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One of the largest, if not the largest, user of imported label yams 
reports as follows: 

The yaniB used by our comp&ny in the manufacture of shirt labels are all bleached 
and prepared and of the following sizee: 

Warp 120/2, 140/2, 150/2, and 200/2. 

Edges 78/2 and 140/2. 

Ground filling , 70/1, 120/2, 140/2, and 200/2. 

Fast-color lettering 50/2, 60/2, and 80/2. 

With the exception of 78/2, all these numbers are imported from England. Numer- 
ous attempts have been made by American spinners to spin the finer aizee, but up 
to the present date, 78/2 is the finest number we are able to obtain in domestic spun 

The sizes used for lettering in fast-dye red and black are also imported from England, 
owing to the inability of American dyers to produce an absolute fast dye which will 
stand the general laundry abuse. One American dyeing company has been quite 
successful in fast dyeing, but as the facilities of this concern are rather limited, they 
are unable to dye tor the label trade. Prior to the war, we imported our Turkey-red 
and black yams from Barmen, Germany, and found them better than what we import 
now from England. 

Following we give you a comparison of prices for imported yams paid three years 
ago and now (Ai^ust, 1918): 

1915 1918 

(p«r!b.). (per lb.), 

70/1 bleached prepared D. 8 |a95 J3.15 

78/2 bleached prepared 85 2. 40 

120/2 bleached prepared L 20 3. 26 

140/2 bleached prepared . . L 33 3. 80 

150/2 bleached prepared 1. 48 8. 95 

200/2 bleached prepared : 2.55 5.50 

60/2 Turkey-red prepared 70 2, 50 

It may interest you to know that the finer numbers from 100s. up are exclusively 
spun in England. The writer wae for years interested in the largest German woven 
label concern, and knowe that not a pound of the finer numbers was spun in Germany 
or any other continental country. Lack of skilled help and specific water conditions 
for bleaching appear tA be the main reasons why American spinners so far have not 
been successful in their many attempts to spin fine numbers. 

An importer familiar with the label trade reports as follows: 

The manufacture of woven labels was originally a German industry, and compe- 
tition on labels has been almost entirely from Germany. Germany, however, does 
not spin much of its fine yamsi in fact, it does not spin yarns in bulk above 40s., and 
it obtained its fine label yams from England. German firms making labels obtained 
a rebate on imported yarns uaed when they exported the labels. 

If an advance in duty on fine yarns is made similar additional protection should 
be given on finished articles such aa woven labels. This country spins only a small 
portion of the yams needed above lOOe., and fine yams will continue to be imported. 
None of the fine label yams can be obtained heie, as they are mostly 140/2 and 150/2, 
similar in type and quality to lace yams, and bleached before delivery. In addition 
to the fine ground yams, there are also imported colored yarns tor lettering. 
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TTPEWBITEB-RIBBOS YABNS. 

Typewriter ribbons are of two general classes: First, cut-edge 
ribbons, and, second, woven-edge ribbons. 

Typewriter ribbons are mainly of the cut-edge type, and are made 
by splitting cambric cloth into strips the edges of which are then 
gummed to prevent fraying. The typewriter cambric is usually 37i 
to 41 J inches in width, and is woven of single yams ranging between 
60s and UOs. Some typewriter cambric is imported and subse- 
quently split, but most of it is now woven in this country of domestic 
yams. 

One American typewriter company uses the woven-edge ribbon, 
manufacturing a portion in a weaving mill it owns in this country, 
and importing the remainder. Before the war it imported about 60 
per cent of its woven tapes from one firm in Germany. It reports 
that since importe from Germany were stopped it has not been able 
to obtain any woven-edge ribbon material from England, or from 
any foreign country, and has been obliged to substitute cut-edge 
ribbons to fill requirements in excess of the woven-edge made by its 
American mill. 

Woven-edge ribbons are made on ribbon looms which weave a 
number of the tapes simultaneously, and they ore more costly to 
manufacture than machine-cut ribbons. To obtain a strong resil- 
ient tape that will withstand the wear caused by the blows of the 
typewriter keys and yet hold ink well, it is necessary that the fabric 
be made of the best long-stapled cotton, combed or super carded 
and mule-spun with a comparatively soft twist. Typewriter ribbon 
is a high-class fabric, and requires high-class yams. The yams used 
on the ribbon loom in making the woven-edge ribbon are imported, 
and the typewriter company states that it has not been able to 
obtain yam^ of the required count and quality here. 

Typewriter-ribbon yams are imported from Manchester and Not- 
tingham. So far OS shown on available invoices, imports amounted 
to 2,716 pomida of 130/2 and 4,206 pounds of 78/1 in 1914, and to 
6,641 poOTids of 130/2 and 4,9.52 pounds of 78/1 m 1918. The 130/2 
warp yams were normally gray combed sea-island, gassed on tubes, 
though in 1918 the British embai^o on sea island caused the sub- 
stitution of Egyptian, and^ owing probably to the high level of prices, 
some were supercarded instead of combed. The 78/1 filling yams 
were gray combed Eigyptian reverse-twist warp cops on through 
tubes. 

The woven-edge ribbons made by the typewriter firm mentioned 
are apparently made with 79 ends of 130/2 warp, in a width of ap- 
proximately half an inch and with about 116 picks of ?S(1 to ^h.«. vc\m^. 
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The t3•pe^^Tite^ finn reports: 



We do not know of ajiy other concern who is manufacturing woveo-edge ribbmiB, 
suitable for typewriter use. We have heard of eevenil who have attempted to do so, 
but we understand that it was mostly in the nature of an experiment and has been 
discontinued. 

POLISHED COTTON TARN. 

Large amounts of cottoa sewing thread are polished in finishing, 
and there ia also a lat^e demand for polished cotton yarn for use in 
making shoe laces, hat braids, "luster" linings, and upholstery 
fabrics. 

The puhshed yams consumed in the United States are mainly of 
domestic manufacture. The quantity required is not ascertainable, 
but that it is large is evident from the fact that one firm alone reported 
in 1918 that ita glazing plants were turning out about 45,000 pounds 
per week. Imports of polished yams for the fiscal year 1914 amounted 
to 205,094 pounds and for the fiscal year 1918 to only 32,340 pounds. 
Imports are due to the fact that there ia a certain demand for wiry 
high-polished yams of a character different from those made in the 
United States; these yams are finished by a different proceea aad 
one that involves too high a labor cost to be profitably used in this 
country. Imports are polished in the skein and are almost entirdy 
single yarns, whereas domestic yams are polished in the thread and 
are rarely obtainable except in doubled yams. 

In general, yams for polishing are first nm through a spet^al size 
mixture and the coated yam then subjected to the action of polishing 
brushes. The size mixture is generally made with varying propor- 
tions of starch, dextrine, and paraflSn. Upon the composition of the 
size mixture and the extent of the brushing operation lar^ly depend 
the nature and degree of luster obtained. 

In the foreign system the yam is steeped for 12 hours in a special 
preparation and is hung, in the skein, on rollers in front of a large 
circular brush. The skeins are revolved around the rollers and 
brushed imtil perfectly dry; the polish thus acquired is very lasting. 
In many plants the operator rubs a piece of paraffin continually on 
the skeins as they are being polished by the brushes, Polishii^ in 
this way tends to cause the skeins to tangle and makes them very 
hard to wind; this fact, together with the slowness of the polishing 
process, makes the production of such highly polished yams very 
expensive. More than one domestic firm has tried this style of 
polishing only to abandon it. 

Imported polished yam is wound tightly on spools. Spools from 
England are of wood, and those from Germany were of papier-mftchj 
to save freight. When the yam is received at the American factory 
Ji is wound off on to smaller brtdder bobbins oi sijools, with one, two, 
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or more ends grouped on each according to the product which is to 
be made. The empty spools are shipped back to the foreign pohsher. 
Attempts have been made to import tliis yarn in the hank and wind 
it in this country, but shipments in this form were found to be 
unprofitable because of loss in waste and expense in winding. 

The American system of polishing is much quicker and cheaper than 
the foreign and gives a glazed finish that is entirely satisfactory for 
ordinary uses. It consists simply of subjecting the aised yam to the 
action of polishing brushes as it is run from one spool to another, and 
then drying it over a cylinder. Under the American system it is not 
possible to produce yam with the high luster of the German "eisen- 
gam," or the equally lustrous glared yam from England, made by 
polishing the whole skein until the desired effect is attained. 
■ At one time England supphed this trade, but was finally undersold 
by Germany. Of the 205,094 pounds imported in 1914, Barmen 
supplied 164,804, Smaller amounts were invoiced from Middleton, 
Manchester, and Nottingham, in England ; Crefeld, in Germany, and 
Alost, in Belgium. During the war the import was necessarily de- 
creased, though a partial supply was obtained from England. Ship- 
ments were interfered with by the action of the British Government 
in commandeering plants for shoe laces. Of 32,340 pounds imported 
in 1918 Glasgow supplied 18,219, the remainder coming from Mid- 
dleton and Manchester. 

In 1914 the main counts of the imported yams were, 30/1, with 
46,098 pounds, 40/1, 36/1, 38/1, and 39/1; whereas in 1918 the main 
import was 36/1, with 9,039 pounds, and was followed by 38/1, 39/1, 
and 30/1. It is seen that imports of polished yams normally range 
from 30/1 to 40/1. Imports of coarser or finer yams are small. 

The counts shown on invoices are the origintd counts of the spun 
yam, and the polished yam as imported would weigh heavier than 
this notation by reason of the coating of glaze. The general custom, 
in ordering, is to specify a weighting of 10 per cent, but as high as 
30 per cent is sometunes specified. 

The polished yama imported are mainly of carded American 
cotton. They are made with medium twist and are not gassed before 
glazing. Only in exceptional cases are combed yams polished. A 
small amoimt is made of Egyptian cotton. Of the 1914 imports 
148,069 pounds were dyed — mainly black or tan, 44,536 pounds were 
bleached, and 4,050 pounds were in the gray. Of the 1918 imports 
21,564 pounds were dyed, 5,401 pounds bleached, and 5,375 pounds 
gray. Logwood is largely used for coloring; this dye in itscLf gives 
the yam a 10 per cent weightmg. For any higher weighting 
quebracho is used. 
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At one time polkhed yam waa imported lately for making round 
and flat braided shoe laces of a hard, glazed finish, but the waning 
popularity of this type of shoe lace has led to smaller demands from 
this portion of the trade. Polished yams are osed iu the manufacture 
of certain classes of upholstery where a hard, glazed finish is desired. 
In making so-called haircloth they are a very good substitute for 
genuine hair. Other uses are in making highly finished linings to 
compete with similar goods imported mider the heading of "luster" 
linings, for weaving certain types of hat braids and other ttfaids, uid 
as a filler in silk bindings for blankets. 

Importg of polished yams, bj/ courtU aitd smirces. 
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One of the largest importers of polished yarns writes: 
As a practical manufacturer, it is my opinion that it will nevef be practical to 
polish the fine single yama in this country aa it is being doae abroad, as the hand 
labor is ao great. The great advantage, aa you will see, ia polishing in tke single, 
is that it gives more yardage and can be used for the aame purpoae. For itut&nce, 
if a maniiiacturer is using 40/1 imported and has to buy dotneetic 80/2 ply, the 
difference in price is so great that it is cheaper for him to use the 40a single. 

You ask if the users of this yam have been able to obtain a satisfactory aubstitnte. 
In answer to this I would say that on account of the very high prices quite a number 
of the articles that were made from the imported yama have been discontinued, 
but no doubt will be used again when imported yams can be obtained. In a great 
many instances they were usii^ domestic yams, but the polish is not 90 good, and 
also is costing them a high price on account of having to use a two-ply instead (A 
single yarn, aa I have before explained, so that in my opinion there will always be 
afairmarket for these imported yarnsassoonaathe warisover, and I doubt very much 
if it will ever be possible to polish them in this country. 
■ A braid manufacturer who polishes large amounts of yam reports: 
High-luster polished yam can be produced in the United States, but the expense 
of it ia tremendous and it should be well protected by tariff, if possible. We have 
in our office samples of high-polished yam from Japan, and we believe it ia every 
bit as good as the German. 



t being asked his opinion, 



A large importer of polished yarn, ■ 
states: 

In reference to the remarks made by the braid manu^turer, that the polished yanu 
from Japan are as good aa the German, I would take decided exception to thiA. At 
the present they are not equal in color or polish or quality. I have my own office in 
yokoiuuna and knovr whereof I speak, but no doubt ia time Uwbb yeople will polish 
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tB well as the European maaufactureis. In my opinion the best polished yaraa 
come from England, Germany next, and Japan the poorest of all. 

COTTON TABHS FOR WBBBIHO, BBAID8, AND FISHIKO LINUS. 

The 1914 invoices show an import of 11,172 pounds, mainly 58/2 
and 48/2, of yarns intended for weaving cotton webbing. These 
yams came from Nottingham and Manchester. No imports for 
this purpose were recorded in 1918, though there may have been some 
included under the general heading of weaving yari^. 

In 1914 there was an import of 3,953 pounds, and in 1918, 4,346 
pounds of yarns for making braids. These yarns were mainly 39/2 
from Macclesfield. An unspecified amoimt of the polished yarns 
are also used for making braids. 

In 1918 there was an import of 5,476 pounds, mainly 35/1 and 38/1 
from Manchester, specified as being intended for the manufacture 
of fishing lines. No import for this purpose was noted in 1914. 

KNITTING TAENS. 

Imports of knitting yams are almost entirely of mule-spun Eygptian 
cotton and are confined to those of special qualities or fine counts. 
Of 1,050,465 pounds imported in 1914, no less than 720,698 pounds 
OP almost three-fourths,, were mercerized. Of the 907,439 pounds 
of knitting yams imported in 1918, only 160,150 pounds were mer- 
cerized, but subtracting the glove yams, which are a new specialty, 
it is found that of the 262,238 pounds of other knitting yarns over 
60 per cent were mercerized. Hosiery and underwear yams usually 
come on cones, though a portion are in skeins; glove yams are 
generally in skeins. 

A small Import of hosiery yams, mainly 78/2, 98/2, and 120/2, 
comes on wooden lollers in long warps of 478 ends, 6,000 yards. 
These yams are gassed but not mercerized, and they are imported 
in this form for convenience in putting on the warp-mercerizing 
machine direct without further process. Warp mercerization is 
cheaper in the United States than in England, and a small amoimt 
is imported unmercerized to take advantage of this fact. 

A measure of the changes that have taken place in iraporte of 
knitting yams is afforded by the following: 
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It is sncn that the imjwrt of hoeiuy and underwear yams decreased 
greatly during thia period, but that the decrease was largely com- 
])ensated for by importa of yams required by the new industry of 
fabric-glove manufacture. The import of hand-knitting yams, which 
were normally from Germany, almost ceased during the war. 

Manchester ranks first as the source of knitting yams. In 1914 
Crefeld,. Bradford, and Nottingham, in the order named, were the 
renters of next importance; in 101S Bolton and Nottingham ranked 
second and third, respectively, but importa from these sources came 
in much reduced amounts. The share of Manchester, the main source 
of glove yarns, increased, while imports from the others declined or 
stopped. 

1. Gray comhed glove yarns.— 'Yhe manufacture of fabric (chamoi- 
sette) gloves in the L'nited States is a war development. Formerly 
Germany supplied the world with over 90 per cent of its require- 
ments, and the few produced in this country were made with the iise 
of imported knitted fabric. This knitted fabric, for the use of the 
glove maker, is manufactured on tricot or milanese flat-knitting ma- 
chines. With the stoppage of Oermau shipments of fabric gloves, 
American manufacturers installed these special flat-knitttng machines, 
but found that to get results equal to the German sueded and duplexed 
gloves it was necessary to go to the same source for the special yarns 
used — that is, to England. Germany normally spins only a small 
portion of its requirements of fine yams. England formerly supplied 
practically all of the glove yarns used in Germany, the leading count 
being 78/1 gray combed Egy]»tian. The use of fabric gloves has 
greatly expanded in the United States with the development of the 
domestic industry, and the im])ort of glove yarns has increased to 
considerably over half a million pounds a year. An increasing pro- 
portion of the yam requirements of the gjoveifabric manufacturers is 
now being obtained in this country.' Suitable yams must be mule- 
spun, of long-stapled cotton such as Egyptian or sea-island. The 
English have an advantage in their longer experience in the manu- 
facture of these yams, but especially in the fact that they normally 
spin on the mule and use over half of the Egyptian crop, whereas 
there are comparatively few mules in this country and the Egyptian 
cotton imported is mainly used for tire fabrics. 

In 1914 there were apparently no imports of glove yams. In 1918, 
so far as shown by available invoices, imports amounted to 635,201 
pounds. Of this amount, 482,443 pounds were listed as 78/1 and 
70,029 pounds as 80/1. The remainder consisted of 47,174 pounds of 

' Under daW ot Aog, 26, 1918, ono giove manulaeturer wrote: "At the prices now being aaked tbeieia 
very little to choose aa tegaids the cost between domcatic and foreign Bidnning. The doniesti»«pan yant 
has a tittle more twist than tho [oreigii-apiui yarn and worlu better In the machine, but it does not iroduce 
as son a AiivyfastJje /Oftipi-jpuQ." 
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98/1; 20,205 pounda of 90/1; 6,000 pounds of 79/1 ; 3,252 pounds (rf 
70/1 ; and 38 pounds of 58/1. These were invoiced as "Gray combed 
Egyptian glove yarns 15X." The 15X refers to the number of skeina 
tied together. These yarns are not gassed or otherwise processed. A 
portion comes on cones, but the diamond or Grant-red skein is pre- 
ferred. The British make an extra charge for this manner of reeling, 
but it is prefen-ed for expensive yarns as there is less waste and 
greater production is obtained when winding off. 

In 1918 imported glove yarns were invoiced principally by two 
English spinners and came in mainly through one American yam 
agent and two glove manufacturers who bought direct. 

Imporli of glare yams, bif counla and sources in 1918. 
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2. Hoslerij and underwear yartis. — The import of hosiery and under- 
weai" yams, excluding hand-knitting yarns, were, so far as shown by 
the invoices, 1,006,176 pounds in 1914 and only 272,238 pounds in 
1918. Even in 1914 the imports constituted only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the cotton yarns consumed by the domestic knitting industry, 
and local yarns had so steadily improved that there was no very 
'strong reason for continuing imports except on the high counts or 
for special purposes. It is significant that almost three-fourths of the 
1914 imports and over 60 per cent of the 1918 imports consisted of 
mercerized yarns, and that nearly all of them were of Egyptian cotton. 
Egyptian cotton, especially if spun on the mule, takes mercerization 
better than docs domestic Peeler, and comparatively small amounts 
of mule-spun Egyptian yarns were obtainable in this country. Dur- 
ing the war when British yarn prices went up out of proportion to 
American prices the knit goods manufacturers in this country found 
it not only difficult but improfitable to import many of the yarns to 
which they were accustomed, and they naturally substituted domestic 
Peeler yarns. 

A portion of the 1914 imports were for making underwear, and 
included such counts as 8/1, 10/1, 19/9, 38/1, and 60/1, but the greater 
part was of 2-pIy yarns for use in the manufacture of hosiery, especially 
in reinforcing heels and toes of silk hosiery made on the full-iaaVsia'a.'^ 
hosiei7 machine. For this purpose metcemei ^igj^^AKa. -^wk-os. -A 
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superior quality were preferred. A large portion was gassed as well 
as mercerized. These yarns came partly on cones and partly in 
skeins; they were almost entirely in the gray. Up to 120seachcount 
was imported in both carded and combed qualities, but the larger 
part of the counts above 78s were combed. In many cases only the 
spinner can state definitely whether the yam has been combed or 
simply carded, as it is almost impossible by examination to distinguish 
between a good carded yam (especially if it is double carded) and a 
poor combed yam. 

The mam counts imported in 1914 were 78/2, 120/2, 58/2, 76/2, 
98/2, and 60/2; m 1918 they were 98/2, 78/2, 140/2, 120/2, and 58/2. 

Lisle yam is imported to a very small extent, being mainly used 
for hosiery. Included in the hoaieiy and underwear yam totals for 
1914 were 1,106 poimds of 70/2 lisle yam, while in the 1918 totals 
are included 5,860 pounds of 70/2 and 7,664 pounds of 78/2. These 
yams are carded brown Egyptian in skeins and cones, gassed but 
unbleached. 

Lisle yams first began to come into extensive use about 1885. 
"Lisle" was the original name of Lille, a fine-spinning center of 
northeastern France that supplies yam for the neighboring knitting 
and lace industries. It is claimed that cotton lisle yam originated 
there as a substitute for the linen yams formerly produced. "Lisle" 
yam, as the term is used in the knitting industry to-day, refers to a 
fully gassed 2-ply yam that has the hard, clean, wiry appearance of 
linen. The doubled yam is made from yams spun with a medium- 
hard twist and differs little from lace yams. The gassing process, 
however, is unusually severe, double gassing being sometimes used 
to remove all fuzz and loose fibers. Lisle yams must be carefully 
made and very carefully gassed. Some users prefer the imported 
yams because American firms, they say, do not take the time to 
gas so as to get the best results. 

Imports of hosiery and underwear yams normally cover a very- 
wide range, from 8/1 up to 200/2. The main counts imported in 
1914 were 78/2, 120/2, 58/2, 76/2, and 98/2; in 1918 they were 98/2, 
78/2, 140/2, 120/2, and 58/2, in the order stated. There were nor- 
mally a lai^e number of firms interested in this trade, mainly yam 
agents but also a few importing knitters. In 1914 there were 40 
exporters and 53 importers of hosiery and underwear yams, though 
many of these handled but small amounts. In 1918 there were 
only 16 exporters and 15 importers and the bulk of the trade was 
between one large firm of English spinners and donblers and an 
American yam agent who acted as their representative. 
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One of the largest domestic knitting manufacturera, who formerly 
imported knitting yams extensively, reported April, 1919, as follows: 

Importa ot knitting' yams were due both lo quality and price. 

Imports were due to the need for mule-apTin Egyptian yams lor merceri3ing. In 
our case these imported Egyptian yam* were puichased in a range of from 50/2 to 
78/2. Of equal importajice were our importations of G. S. I., running from 78/2 to 
150/2. We have never been able to find a satisfactory yam in this range of domest'c 
spinning. This tatter range ot aea-islande were used by 11a in the manufacture of 
fine-gauge hosiery, while the Egyptians were used for a h^h-grade medium-gauge 

As to the future ot these imported yams, we will say that we are still using the 
sea islands whenever we can get them, but the Egyptians have been out ot the mar- 
ket for the last six months. Aa soon as English spinners can again furnish us with 
these qualities we shall import them in equally aa large (and possibly larger) quanli- 
tiee than before. 

Our records show that in 1914 we paid for 78/2 C. S. I. merperiied skeins (landed in 
New York) 88 cents, and for 120/2, $1.36 a pound, while recently we have been pay- 
ing for the 78/2, $2.50 to 12.65, and for the 130/2, $2.90 to $3.50. 
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3. Hand-inittiruj yams. — In 1914 there was an unport of 44,289 
pounds which could be clearly distinguished as yams for hand 
knitting. These were almost all coarse yams, in counts from as 
low as 2s up to 30s and mainly in multiple ply, particularly the 
4-ply. As these yams were mainly from Geiniuiy and Switzerland, 
the group is lacking in the 1918 invoices. Most of them were in- 
Toiced in 1914 as "white knitting cottons." Such yams are used 
interchangeably with crochet cotton in either knitting or crocheting 
such articles as infants' hoods, sacques, and bootees, and any small 
.import from England in 1918 probably entered under the flat rate 
given to "crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons" rather than 
under the yarn paragraph. Those in the trade, however, state that 
domestic yams were mainly Substituted therefor. These yams 
were carefully spun from Egyptian cotton and most of them were 
combed before spinning; a portion was also mercerized. 

ELECTRICAL TARNS. 

Yams spun for use in covering wires to convey electrical ciurent 
are known in the trade as electrical yarns, sometimes as insulating 
yams. Prior to the war such yarns, with the exception of occasional 
small shipments of the finer counts, were of domestic manufacture. 
The war caused a great increase in the demand for electrical yams; 
especially was there an unusual demand for the finer yams. Some of 
the yarns required for winding wires for airplane magnetos ran into 
very fine counts. This demand for fine sin^e counts could not be 
satisfied in this country, and the import in 1918, so far as obtainable 
from invoices of imports for consumption, amounted to 651,887 
pounds, in striking contrast 'with the normal import, as represented 
by the 1914 figures, of only 12,256 pounds. 

The electrical yams imported are all gi'ay, combed, mule-spim 
single yams, no imports being recorded of ply yarns for this purpose. 
These yarns are made of long-stapled cottons, mainly Egyptian. 
Abassi (white Egj'ptian) or Joannovich was preferred. As the war 
progressed the tensile strength of imported electrical yarns is reported 
to have declined, and importers state that in 1918 a lai^e amount of 
American Allenseed was being used in place of Abassi, and Mitafifi 
(brown Egyptian) in place of Joan. The growing of Abassi and 
Joannovich has now (1918) almost ceased. For the extreme fine 
counts sea-island is essential, and this was normally used to some 
extent in special high-grade yams of lower counts; the Briti$h restric- 
tions on exports of sea-island yams largely caused the elimination of 
such yams in 1918. 

Of the small import in 1914 the main item was 8,058 pounds of 
Jljyj. This was possibly sold as 120/1, in the same way that counts 
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near 100s are aold as 100s, the spinner profiting by "heavying" his 
counts even in cases where thefe is nothing in the tariff law to cause 
the importer to order a slightly lower count in order to get the yam 
in at a Iowot rate of duty. In 1918 there was an import of 301,441 
pounds of 97/1 and of 181,829 pounds of 98/1. There were smaller 
imports of 78/1, 120/1, 140/1, and 117/1, and an insignificant amount 
as fine as 200/1. 

Part of the imports come put up with a multiple number of single 
ends wound together on cheeses, and part with one thread, as spun, 
on large warp cops. The leading import is usually stated on in- 
voice as "97s Super Combed Joan Twist on cheese, 6 ends laid 
flat," which means that it is made of JoannoTich (Egyptian) cotton, 
carefully combed, spun with a warp twist, and put up on cheeses 
(tubes or cones) with 6 ends wound on side by side. The number 
of ends thus grouped together in winding varies from 3 to as many 
as 30, though 5 to 6 has been the customary number. 

It may be noted that occasionally such yarn was found invoiced 
as "6/97," "12/97," and "30/97," or the like. This would normally 
indicate, according to the English export practice which places 
first the number of single yarns folded or twisted together and second 
the individual yam count, that 6, 12, or 30 ends of 97s had been 
twisted together to make ply yams. For electrical yams, however, 
this was misleading, as the yams had not been twisted together 
to form ply yams and, though grouped together, they were stil; 
in the sin^e and easily separable from each other. In most in- 
stances one familiar with the yarn import trade could detect tho 
error from tiie context, which usually had some such indication cs 
"patent spools" or the like, even where the term "electrical yarns" 
was not specified. 

Electrical yams imported on wai-p cops are usually sold by the im- 
porting yam agent to thread mills or to other firms, which have facih- 
ties for winding them onto cones and grouping together as many ends 
as may be desired. These concerns supply electrical firms which 
use braiding machines in covering the bare copper wire with the 
grouped yams. Yams which come already grouped on cones are 
ready for use on the braiding machines and are sold direct to the 
electrical firms. Importers state that in general English winding 
chaises are low, but that if desired put up on the patented Universal 
winding machines, the product of which the English call "patent 
spools," they charge higher for this work than customary in this 
country. 

Electrical yams are supplied mauily by Manchester and Bolton, 
Some spinners do their own exporting, but in 1918 almost half of the 
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trade 'was in the hands of one Manchester yam agent who boi^t for 
the account of one American firm. 

For a period before and after the United States entered the war 
there was apparently an insatiable demand for fine electrical yams, 
and the import of this new war-time yam expanded to lai^e propor- 
tions; in fact, it was an important factor in the record imports of 1917. 
Some importers, however, expecting the demand to increase and fearing 
possible interferences in the import trade, contracted for more than, 
the domestic trade could consume, and at the end of the fiscal year 
1918 they had large stocks left in bonded warehouses and not yet 
cmtered for consumption. • 

Import* oj electrical yarnt, by atlmU and toureeg. 
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A yam house that imported and sold large amoonta of electrical 
yams during the war reports: 

I had boen aft«r this business (i. e. the trade in electrical yarns) for some time but 
I was not siiccenful iti getting any of it until March 2, 1916, when I aold 5,000 poun<k. 
From that time on the busineea steadily increased. 

At tluB time (Mar. 10, 1919) the importation of electrical yam has practically dis- 
continued. We aro importing nothing. We have recently again figured on this 
businees but uosuccesafully. Our price for the yam delivered here, all oxpeDses 
paid, that is, duty, freight and insurance is $2.20 for 98/1. Our former customers 
stat« that they can buy domestic yarn of the same count at f 1.70 to (1.00. 

Our prices for 98/1 gray combed electrical yam, per pound, have been as follows: 



Mar. 2, 1916 $1.00 

July 18, 1910 1.20 

Oct. 17,1916 1.46 

Nov. 17, 1916 1.00 



Apr. 9, 1917 J1.85 

Apr. 11, 1917 L90 

Sept. 1, 1918 2.35 

Nov. 11, 1918 2.85 



The terms of payment were 2 per cent discount for payment on the 10th of the foliow- 
ii^ month, billing date of delivery, net weight, everything paid to the customer's 

Vou will note that the price of the imported yam steadily climbed from oui first 
order, in 1916, until the time of the armistice and has since then steadily declined 
until it is now, as stated above, $2.20. The decline ia accounted for to some extent 
by the reduction in war risk inauiaoce and marine insurance and freight rates. 
Lettersfromthemillin Englandadvieeme that there has been no reduction in the cost 
of labor and overhead charts and tliat labor has advanced while overhead charges 
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b&ve lenmned, rince the armistice, abotit the Bame. The mill is etill very short of 
men vlio have not beea released by the War Department and I feel that when they 
have their full quota of workmen they will bo able to further reduce prices but I doubt 
very much if they will ever get them down to the Americao level. I should say ofi- 
hand that this claas of yam does not require further tariff protection. The English 
yam is not better than American yam in winding and quality. 

The electncal yam handled by us has been on wound cheeses, the majority o{ it 
havisg 24 or 30 ends wound parallel. Quotations from the English mill for the same 
yam oa through tube cops were usually 10 cents a pound cheaper, indicating that 
their charges for multiple-winding 9Ss were about that amount. 

One of the largest domestic firms mterested in winding electrical 
yams on commission stated, in reply to an inquiry: 

We take pleasure in listing below our costs per pound of winding various parallel 
ends on tubes tor the electrical industry: 
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EMBROIDERY Y.iBN. 

Embroidery is ornamental stitching. Embroidery aUvajH implies 
the existence of some foundation material Buch as cloth or net on 
whieb the embroidery is to be worked; in this respect it differs from 
lace which is made direct from yarn. 

Embroidery yarns are soft spun in order to fill up the design with 
the least number of stitches and therefore at the lowest cost. In 
order to obtain the necessary tensile strength to withstand the strain 
of pulling through the cloth, embroidery yarns are made of long 
staple cottons and usually in 2, 3, 4, 5 or more ply. Most of them are 
combed; only when coarse counts are used on the Bonnaz machine 
are carded yams customary. Imports are almost entirely mule-spun 
and are mainly of Egyptian cotton, sea-island being used for very 
fine counts and for some special purposes. Domestic yarns, now 
largely substituted for the imported, are mainly of combed Peeler. 
Even before the war American embroidery manufacturers were using 
considerable amounts of domestic yarns in coarse and medium 
coimts; during the war yarns up to 80s have been, in the main, of 
domestic manufacture, but the small amount required of fiiiei' counts 
has been obtained mainly from England. In normal times Switzer- 
land was the main source, about half of the total being invoiced from 
St. Gall, the machine-embroidery center of the world. Since 1915, 
whfflk Switzerland put an embargo upon the exipovt oi <iott»T^. ■^^.■s\&. 
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Manchester and Wbitworth have been the sources of most of the 
greatly reduced imports of such yams. The domestic miUs, aided 
by England on the finer end, have supplied the embroidery industry 
with satisfactory yarns during the war, although it is stated by lead- 
ing manufacturers that from neither source is the twisting of the 
yams up to the Swiss standards. It appears that a large portion of 
the fine singles used in Switzerland were obtained from England but 
that the Swiss are adept in twisting and finishing these yarns so as to 
produce a soft and lustrous effect. The greater part of the imports 
have been in the gray, but substantial amounts have been bleached 
or dyed. Only a portion is normally gassed, but a considerable pro- 
portion is used in the mercerized state. Imports in 1914, a normal 
year, ranged from 1^/2 ply up to 180/5 ply which is indicative of the 
■wide range of counts used in embroidering. Taking the industry as 
a whole the most important import has been 60/2 (including varia- 
tions such as 58/2 and 59/2) which makes up over a third of the total. 

The American machine-embroidery industry centers around New 
York though there are more of the machines on the New Jersey 
side of the North River, in Jersey City, West Hoboken, Union Hill, 
West New York, Wcehawken Heights, Guttenbei^, etc., than in 
New York City including Brooklyn. There are also aggregations of 
embroidery machines at Philadelphia and Chicago, and smaller 
numbers at other points. Most of the shuttle machines and hand 
machhies used for embroidering iii this coimtry are of German or 
Swiss manufacture. 

The embroidery industry may bo logically divided into four 
branched : 

1. Shuttle-machine embroidery. 

2. llaud-machine embroidery. 

3. Bonnaz and sewing-machine embroidery. 

4. Hand embroidery. 

Each branch is more or loss separate and distinct and has its own 
special requirements as to yams. 



ShutUe-machino embroidery is perhaps more commonly known as 
schiffli embroidery. St. Gall in Switzerland is the main world center 
and "schiffli" is the Swiss fonn of the German word "schiffchen" 
(shuttle). The shuttle machine (schiffli machine) is operated by 
power and employs a large number of needles simultaneously in 
repeating a single design. It might be called a gang sewing machine. 
The process on a schiffli machine is similar to that on a sewing 
machine, except that instead of a single needle there is a row of 
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needles, and instead of the cloth being laid horizontally it is fastened 
vertically. The needles are clamped in a horizontal position on a 
sliding bar, and the distance between them shows the repeat, usually 
called the "rapport" of the pattern. Each needle carries through 
its "embroidery" or "tube" yam, and before the needle is with- 
drawn this yam is fastened in place with a lock stitch, similar to 
that of the ordinary sewing machine stit<;h, made with "schiffli" or 
"bobbin" yam carried by a small shuttle shding in a groove back 
of the cloth. Aa the needles are moved in and out on a fixed shde, 
their working place in the cloth can be controlled only by moving 
the cloth. The foimdation material is therefore mounted with pin 
hooks on a movable framework which can be shifted to right or 
left, and up or down; by means of a pantograph. The pointer of 
the pantograph is held by the stitcher who, standing at the left of 
the machine, follows the lines of a design tacked on a vertical board. 
For convenience in tracing, the design is usually six times lai^r 
than the embroidery pattern to be produced, and the pantograph 
is arranged for this proportion. In the operation of the more 
expensive "automats" the stitcher is eliminated and the machine 
embroiders automatically according to the design pimched on a 
Jacquard card. Practically all schiffli- machines embroider two 
strips at once, one above the other, but every needle on. the whole 
machine does the same kind of work at the same time. 

Schiffli tube yam, — Of the two yams used together in maldng 
shuttle-machine embroidery, the tube yam is the one that appears 
on the face of the cloth and may therefore be said to be the em- 
broidery yam proper. The small tubes of yam, largely about 2^ 
inches high by li inches in diameter, wound on paper cores, are 
stuck on skewers on the front of the embroidery frame, and the 
yam from each is threaded through the eye of one of the fixed 
embroidery needles. This embroidery yam is usually invoiced as 
"cotton yam on small schiffli tubes" or as "cotton yam on small 
X tubes." The main counts used are 40/2, 50/2, 60/2, 80/2, 100/2, 
and 120/2; a few are finer or coarser. Imports, of course, are shaded a 
number or two to secure admission as cheaply as possible, that is, 
58/2 is imported instead of 60/2, and 78/2 in place of 80/2. 

Schiffli hobhin yarn.— This second class of yam does not appear 
on the face of the cloth but ia used to fasten the schiffli tube yam 
iu place. There is not the same necessity to fill in, and, as the 
finer the yam the more yards to the pound, schiffli bobbin yam is 
rarely employed coarser than 50/2, in fact the main counts used are 
60/2, 80/2, 100/2, and 120/2. It is usually invoiced as "4/4 bobbm 
yam," occasionally as "special gray cotton," The 4/4 refers to the 
gauge of the machine for which it is used', llial \s, \.o Wa &»sX«ns^ 
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apart of the needles which repeat the de3^, in French, inches. 
The symbol 4/4 tueans 1 inch (French) apart; 4/4 bobbins can be 
used on all types of the new schiffli machines, whether arranged to 
make 6/4, 8/4, or 12/4 work. These minute bobbins are lai^ely 
about li inches long uid f inches in diameter, and are wound on 
a bare spindle; that is, without any paper core, , 

Both the tube and bobbin yarns for shuttle machines are normally 
imported ready for use. Occasionally a small quimtity has been 
imported in the skein or on lai^e tubes or cones and then put up 
in this country. This practice is exceptional, however, as the work 
can be done cheaper abroad. American spinners do not attempt 
to put up the yam as required- for this work but sell in skeins or on 
cones to a few specialty houses that cater to the embroidery trade. 
These specialty concerns wind the yam into the small tubes and 
bobbins, first bleaching or dyeing or mercerizing as may be required. 
Many of the embroidery manufacturers own their own bobbin 
winders. There are various sizes of bobbins according to the sizes 
of shuttles used in the machine; the automatic bobbin machines, 
however, can be adjusted to produce the various sizes. 

These yams are all combed and those imported have usually been 
of Egyptian cotton up to about 100/2. Sea-island is employed for 
the finest. Domestic substitutes have been of combed Peeler. 
Imports have been most largely in the gray state; a fair amount has 
been in the bleached as well as some in the dyed state. The bobbin 
yam is rarely required mercerized but a considerable portion of the 
tube yam, the embroidery yam proper, is used in the mercerized 
condition. Much of the tube yam from Switzerland owes its lustrous 
appearance to gassing rather than to mercerization. Schiffli jams 
imported are generally 2-ply but there was formerly some import 
of 3-ply, which in Switzerland is used more than Uie 2-p]y. For 
instance, 90/3 was imported and used for the same purpose as 60/2, 
and 120/3 was used in place of 80/2. Some carded yams are made 
in Europe for the shuttle embroidery trade; these are not imported 
because coarse carded counts can be obtained to better advantage here 
in the United States, and because combed yams are generally con- 
sidered essential for this work. 



The hand machine for making embroidery differs essentially from 
the power-driven shuttle machine. The cloth is mounted on a mov- 
able framework and is controlled by a pantograph, as in the case of 
the shuttle machine, hut instead of two yams, tube and bobbin, being 
used to obtain the embroidered effect there is only one and the same 
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yam therefore shows on both sides of the cloth. A movable frame- 
work or carriAge, holding two or three rows of double-pointed needles 
in clips, rolls in and ont on elides at the front, and a similar carriage 
operates back of the Tertically hung cloth. As the needles are pushed 
through the cloth by one carriage they are grasped and pulled through 
by the clips in the other carriage. This carriage moves out to the 
length of the threads to tighten them, then moves in and returns the 
needles tiu-oogh the cloth to the other rows of clips. The distance 
that the slide moves ont each time shortens with the decreasing length 
of Qie thread. The operator moves the pantograph with his left hand ; 
with hia right he operates the crank, and with his feet he works' the 
pedals vbich move the carriages in and out. The needles have to be 
frequently rethreaded, and this is done by a f^ecial machine that 
cuts the thread the exact length required. 

Tarn for the hand machine must have a greater tensile strength 
than yam ordinarily used on the shuttle machine. The shuttle- 
machine yam goes through the cloth only once at each stitch and is 
caught at the back of the cloth and held there by the yam fed to it 
by the shuttle or shiffli. The hand-machine yam is in thread lengths 
of about 40 inches, and each thread goes through the cloth back and 
forth until it is almost used up. If the yam is roiigh or weak, it will 
be chafed and torn after a few stitches, therefore strength and smooth- 
ness are prime requisites. In order to attain this end and yet have a 
soft yam, hand-machine yams are made in 4, 5, 6, and even 7 ply, of 
good long-etaple cotton. When 2-ply yams are used in the coarser 
numbers, such as 10/2 np to 40/2, the very best and longest sea-island 
is required. 

In the United States hand machines are used mainly for embroid- 
ering handkerchiefs. Distinctive of this trade is the use of 5-ply 
yams, in counts ranging from 30/5 up to 180/5. These are ordinarily 
nsed in special 88-inch skeins, only a small percentage being employed 
in the nonnal 54-inch skein. It is said that these 5-piy yarns iave 
been difficult to get in this country, and that 2-ply and 4-ply yams 
have been substituted to give equivalent sizes; for instance instead 
of 50/5 there have been substituted 20/2 and 40/4, these being equiv- 
alent in size to single 10s. The 2-ply now used runs from 16/2 up 
to 30/2 and the 4-ply from 10/4 up to 100/4. 

Aside from the desirability of filling up the design quickly, soft 
yams are required in embroidering by both power and hand machines 
in order to get production. In making a stitch, the front of the 
shuttle machine and the frame holding the needles of the hand machine 
move close up to the cloth and simultaneously the yam hangs down 
slack. If the yam is hard twisted it curls up and makes a loop or a 
corkscrew which, when the yam is pulled taut agam., m.^,^ -aot «^«^ 
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Up. In such case the yara will either hnak At the loop or corkscreT 
vhcn the attempt is made to pull it through the doth or, if the yam 
is strong enough, will make a hole in the cloUi. The twist must 
therefore not only be soft, hut balanced just right to facilitate smooth 
operation. 

.1. BOWAX AVD 8EWIS-G-1IACHINB EHBHOIDBBT. 

The Bonnaz machine, imported and used in tliiB country for special 
work, k a, one-needJe machine on the general principle of the ordinary 
sewing machine, but employs mainly heavy yarns and mercerized 
cords. There are two types of Bonnaz embroidery machines and 
these differ in their yam requirements. The first is a plain stitch 
machine which can use any ordinary yam from the coarsest up to 60b, 
in plies of 2, 3, 4, or more. The second is the cording machine which 
can use only a reverse twist yam; that is, one with left-hand twist 
This machine uses numbers from 8/2 up to 20/3. These machines 
ore normally operated with American yam and in most instances the 
yam is carded only, differing in this from other embroidery yams 
which are mainly combed. 

Embroidery for certain purjtoses is being made to an increasingly 
large extent on special sewing machines, with embroidery attach- 
ments, turned out by the Singer Sewing Machine Co. Hiese are called 
"stamped embroideries." They employ mainly highly lustrous 
coarse yams such as 2/2 ply and 2/3 ply, both in the bleached and dyed 
state. Up to 1914 D. M. C. imported embroidery yam was largely 
used for this work; since then owners of these machines have used 
American yams. 



Yams for embroidering by hand are mainly in 3 and 4 ^y and run 
from 10/3 up to 60/4. They are usually bleached or dyed, either 
])lam or mercerized. The principal numbers in hand embroidery 
yarns were formerly imported into this country from the Ddfus- 
Xleig Co., of Mulhausen, Germany, and Paris, France, This yam was 
known as the D. M. C. brand. This company manufactured a 
"broder" yam (4-ply), "floche" yarn (from 4 to 7 ply), "cordi- 
nettes," "crochet," "moulines," and several other types. During the 
war these were replaced by American brands. The imported yams 
were mostly of sea-island, although the domestic manufacturers 
have had to substitute Peeler owing to the high prices. The D. M. C. 
yarns were combed, gassed, and mercerized. The yams suppUed by 
American spinners are mostly ungassed. 
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NoTB.^The appraiser of the port of Now York, in reply to no 
inquiry as to the amount of embroidery yarn that was apparently 
dutiable under paragraph 250 in the fiscal year 1918, replied : 

All yams chiefly used for embroidery purposea at the time oi the passage of the 
preaent act, October, 1913, whether for hand or machine work, put up in form ready 
for use, are aaaeffiad under paragraph 251 in harmony with Treanury Decision 36982. 
The amount of embroidery yam which your study of the imports of 1918 would indi- 
cate were entered under the progressive rates of paragraph 250 are believed to be in 
great proportion yams returned by the appraiser under parasiaph 250 prior to the 
rendering of Treasury Decision 3fJ982, againiit which assessment no protest was filed 
by the importers. Therefore these cotton yams, decided ultimately ta be dutiable 
as embroidery cottons, remained liquidated aa cotton yam under paragraph 250. 

Embroidery yarw*, foreign and do)nestie. — Commenting on the sub- 
stitution of American for foreign embroidery yams during the war, 
on« importer states: 

^Dce the latt«r half of 1914 the American embroidery trade has become accus- 
tomed to the use of American yams, with the esception of the very fine numbers from 
No. 100 up. However, the quantity of these fine numbers u.-od by the embroidery 
trade is probably not more than 2 per cent of tlie entire consumption of embroidery 
yam. The spinners and converters have become well organized and have made great 
strides in efficiency in supplj-ing embroidery yarii.s, and it may he stated with con- 
fidence that the American embroidery bade will continue to use American yams 
after the war, unless foreign spinners can give material price inducements. 

Another importer statos in rogard to shuttle-machine embroiilery 
yams: 

As to the effect that the war has had on imported yams formerly supplied by Switzer- 
land: We have not had very satisfactory resulfs with yams imported from England for 
this purpose and we have done better with the domestic mi.\\B V<«&,>^Ml1.^*i.^ w^-i "O^ 
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to say that it has not been as Batisfactory as the Swiea yarns and the indtutry used mme 
because it is the best that could be supplied. 

One of the leading embroidery manufacturers stat^: 
Before the war schiffli embroidery yams were imported from Switzerland in laige 
quantities. They were mostly made from Sgyptiaa cotton and higher counts above 
100/2 were made from eea-ialand cotton. Ninety pOT cent of all imported yams were 
combed or supercombed and gesmd. England and the domeetic mills supplied the 
embroidery trade with satisfactory yams during IMs war, althottgh the twisting of the 
yams never came up to the Swiss standards. The fact of the matter is that 90 pm c^il 
Of all singles used in Switzerland came from En^and, but the Swiss know how to 
twist these yams so that they could produce a eoft and lustrous effect after finishin g^ 
although the yaraa are not mercerised. The people in the trade speak of "embroid- 
eries with a domestic look," which simply means that American-made embroid^iea 
liave not the fine appearance of the imported article. Our firm in particular used 
Swiss yams almost exclusively before the war and built up a cMisiderable reputaittn 
on the fact tliat our product waa almost as good ia quality and appearance as the 
imported article. Most yams imported from Switzeriand were plain gray yams 
combed and gassed, although a quantity of bleached and mercerized goods have ' 
also been import^. American mercerized yams, especially if made of long-etaple 
cotton, compare favorably with Swiss yams. 

An importer who caters to a special section of the embroidery trade 
writes: 

The 27/4, 30/4, 33/4, and 36/4 Turkey-red combed yams which we import are used 
mainly for marking and cross-stitch embroidery on napkins, towels, tablecloths, etc. 

We have never been able to procure the required qualities of ywn, and eepedally 
the Turkey-red dyeing in this country. Since the prices of these yams have advanced 
the sales have decreased to a very large extent, and we find that the tntde lias changed 
ui a great many inatancea to using marking inks. For this reason we feel that any 
increased tariff rate would merely have the effect of furthw curtailing the uses of tlia 
yam, and would therefore bring no increased revenue to the Government, aot would 
it protect any domestic industry, for, as for as we know, th«% ia no domestic industry 
on this particular yam and dye. 

TARNS FOR THREAD MAKING. 

The import of " sewings ' ' for making sewing thread is one of the 
minor items of the trade in foreign yarns. jThe total, so far as dis- 
closed by available invoices, amounted to 135,628 pounds in 1914 and 
to only 69,498 pounds in 1918. 

The counts of cotton yam used for making sewing thread range 
from 14s to 130s. The main counts of yam imported for this 
purpose in 1914 were 45/3, 40/3, 39/3, 58/3, 36/3, 48/3, and 38/3, m 
the order named; in 1918 the main counts were 49/2, 50/3, 49/3, and 
70/3. Egyptian cotton was most largely used in these imports, 
though in 1914 most of those above 45/3 were made with sea-island 
cotton. American cotton was used for a portion. In 1914 thrae 
yams were largely carded, but in 1918 the combed yarns predomi- 
nated. In both periods gassed yams constituted the larger part of 
the imports; in 1914 most of them were mercerized as well as gassed, 
TFhj'Je ia 1918 only small amounts were raeiceiuAi^ '\x(i^qR^& «% 
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almost entirely io the gray, in OraDt-reeled skeins, put up in the usual 
10-pound bundle and then baled. Theae yams were, in the main, 
marked "reverse twist." The 36/3 were made with 13 to 14 turns 
twist per inch; the 45/3 with 14^ turns; the 60/3 with 14 to 15 turns, 
and the 58/3 with. 15 to 16 tnms twist per inch. 

Sewing thread ismade in 2, 3, 4, and 6 plies, or "cords," as they are 
called in the sewing trade. Imported " thread yams " are mostly 3-ply 
yams for making into 6-cord sewing thread by doubling and polish- 
ing. The finished product is put up on small spools for the retail 
trade or on larg^ spools for the manufacturing (clothing) trade. 
Two or three ply sewing thread is twisted once only; the doubling 
twist is in the opposite direction to the spinning twist. For sewing 
thread that is more than three-ply, for example, the 4-cord and the 
6-cord, there are two doublings; in the first doubling the yam is 
twisted in the same direction that it is spun, this being known as 
twist on twist, but in the second or finishing doubling (cabling) the 
direction of the twist is opposite to that inserted in spinning. 
The use of twist on twist in the first doubling of a &-cord sewing 
thread, and then a reverse twist on the second doubling, gives a 
stronger and more elastic thread than would be the case in a cabled 
yam where each successive twist is opposite to that preceding. 
Elasticity and strength are distinguishing features of good sewing 
threads. The 4-cord and 6-cord sewing threads are more costly to 
manufacture than the "one throw" sewing threads (made with one 
doubling) used for manufacturing. 

The import of yam for making sewing thread is inconsiderable as 
compared with the great volinne of yam spun in this country for the 
same purpose, and that any is imported at all appears to be due to 
occasional demandsf or carefully gassed yams for some special purpose. 

The term "sewings," under which most of these thread yams were 
invoiced, is sometimes used for sewing tliread as well as for yam for 
making sewing thread, and it is not always easy to distinguish 
between reverse-twist ply yarns for making sewing thread and sewing 
thread itself. 

Imports of levjingg, by counts tmd lourcea. 
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One of the largest domestic thread m^ers, after seeing the fore- 
going, stat^ : 

Aix'onlinx tu tho usual practice among repreeenUitive Amerioui thread maoutac- 
turcra, the impoiipd aewinga (or "ihread yama", as we would deognate them) listed 
in your report, if intcndt'd for thread, would, irt all prubability, be used in the follow- 
ingtii'ket or thr{«d numbers: 



Imported 
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3S,3, 39.3, 40-3 
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40 
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80 
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We know of no jwrlicular need for importing sewing Ih reads or yftms for that purpose, 
as this country baa been able to meet the demands for all kiadn and qualities. 

Tho folloH'iiig table, wc believe, will show approximately the average numbers of 
yama in use by representative manu^turers in this country for the principal threads 
in the standard sizes. These approximate numberings (while arbitrarily fixed in 
some inetances, perhaps) have become slandard with the trade through many years 
of eetablishcd usage: 
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American thread mills in the past have been large users of sea island cotton and 
have subsequently used large amounts of high grade Egyptian cotton, such as Yanno- 
vitch and Sakelaridia, and also some American-Egyptian cotton. These are required 
for the best grades and fine counts. Peeler cottons are used very largely for the medium 
grades. Thread miile epin up to 1308 count. 

Another lai^e thread manufacturer ivrites: 

Yam when advanced l>eyond the condition of the sii^le strand can always be used 
for sewing purposes. • * * It ia well to note that cotton sewing thread is made 
in both regular and reverse twist in all plies and is constantly used for hand and 
machine sewing. » » • The trouble with the present tariff, as pointed out to 
the Ways and Means Committee at the time the tariff for 1913 was up, is that cotton 
thread, which is a highly finished article, has actually a less duty thou the yam from 
which it is made; or, to put it in another way, the raw material for thread, which ia 
single yam, bears a higher duty than the finished article, and it seems to us that you 
will have continual difficulty with all tariffs until this b altered. It may interest 
you to know that this same situation arose with our company in connection with the 
Canadian tariff. We discovered that some thread manufacturers were bringing in 
thread, of two or more strands of single yam twisted, as yam and paying a lower duty, 
while in our importations of this same class of goods, which we brought in as thread, 
wc paid a higher rate. 
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HARNESS TWINE, 

Harness twine is also known as harness cotton and as heddle yam. 
In England it is usually called "heald yarn." 

Harness twine is used to make the heddles or healds of loom hw- 
ness. An open eye, for the passage of a warp thread, is tied in the 
middle of each heddle length, and the heddles are fastened at top 
and bottom to "the loom harness frame. The completed heddles are 
Tarnished before they are used on the loom. The chief function of 
the loom harnesses with their constituent heddles is to govern the 
particular order in which the warp threads shall be laid side by side 
and interwoven with the filling to form a weave or design. While 
the loom harness business as a whole is comparatively small, it is 
very important as no piece of cloth of any kind can be woven without 
a harness. 

Although for many classes of weaving there is steadily increasing 
competition from steel heddles, it is estimated by the trade that 
fully two-thirds of American looms of all kinds are equipped with 
twine. The annual consumption of harness twine in the United 
States is estimated by one of the largest supply houses at from 
300,000 to 400,000 pounds. This twine is for the most part, spun 
and twisted in this country, and the work is confined almost entirely 
to three mills. 

The imports of harness twine range between 25,000 and 60,000 
pounds a yew and consist mainly of counts finer than those cus- 
tomarily made in this country. The main counts imported are 
130/9 and 140/9; other counts such as 150/9, 120/9, and 98/12 follow 
in the order named. Occasionally there are small imports as fine as 
200/9. These fine harness twines are mainly for use in the silk 
industry, for making harnesses for ribbon or broad-silk looms where 
the warp is of skein-dyed silk. About 5 per cent of the total is 
polished before import. PoUshed twines last longer than unpol- 
ished,, and are made into "French" harnesses. The unpolished 
twines are made into "English" harnesses. Imported harness 
twines are all cabled yarns in 6, 9, or 12 ply. The 6 cord is made 
2 by 3 ply, the 9 cord is 3 by 3 ply, and the 12 cord is 4 by 3 ply. 
Some of the coarser sizes, imported for special wtirk, come more 
directly into competition with the domestic product. The importa- 
tion of these sizes, which range from 30/12 up to 78/12, is, however, 
very limited, as almost their only use is to govern selvage threads. 
Occasionally yam invoiced as "one-throw gray heald" is imported 
in small quantities. This is unfinished harness twine in 2, 3, or 4 
ply which has gone through the first doubling but which has not been 
cabled. 
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Hamesa twines must be firm, tougb, smooth, and round. They 
are made of long-stapled cottons. For the fine twines that consti- 
tute the greater pt»ii of American imports in this line sea-isluid 
cotton is normally used but, owing to the British restrictiooB on ex- 
p(»ts of sea^island yams, Egyptian (Sakellandes) coUon was used 
for a good portion of the 130/9 and 140/9 imported in 1918. Tiie 
finer yaraB M-e usually combed, but some imports as fine aa 140/9 
ane invoiced as "gray cdd. plain sup, spec. X reel cable lud." 

The manufacture of hamesa twine requires skill and exp^em^e, 
and in the manufacture of the finer twines England has a {H-actical 
monopoly. British operatives wtn-k tor years before they attun 
the ability to make perfect twines; in this country employers aao- 
plain that operatives desert this intricate w'oi^ as soon as they find 
more congenial employment. A leading imp(»-ter states: 

Harness twines are imported on account oE their superior quality only, and not on 
account of a lower price. It is a matt^ of fact tiat American cotbMi q>iiiiitt8 liave 
repeatedly tried 1« imitate &e imported twine and have never succeeded. EHtber 
th«r twines were uaevenly twisted, or they did not balance in twist, tiiey Hoarled 
up, or the single v/aa unevenly epun so that the twine showed corkscrew effects in- 
stead of being round and even in twisting and doubling. Oft«n all these defects 
cnmbined showed in the twine. 

The hameBS twines used in the United States are for the most 
part made here and have proved entirely satisfactory, but there 
win probably continue to be a small import of the fine twines, in 
counts above 98s, required for harnesses in weaving thrown-silk and 
other special goods. Such twines u% imported because of their 
superior quality and the fact that the amounts needed of the vtuioua 
fine counts are too small to offer inducement to domestic manufac- 
turers to attempt this end of the trade. 

Harness twine is dutiable under paragraph 250 of the 1913 tariff 
as cotton yam. Paragraph 262 makes provision for "loom harness, 
healds, and collets" which are finished articles. Healds, in this 
country more commonly known as heddles, are made of harness 
twine cut to length and with knotted eyes or openings for the passage 
of warp threads. Loom harness is the finished harness ready for 
use on the loom; it consists of a flat frame with a number of healds 
or heddles stretdied thereon side by side. Collets, also mentioned 
in paragraph 262, are not usually made of cotton but are flax cords 
used to hold the loom harness in position on the loom. 

Imports of harness twine originate mainly at Manchester and entOT 
at New York. Some doublets export under their own name and 
two or three silk miUs import harness twine direct, but most of this 
trade is handled by yam dealers at Manchester and at New York. 
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Chapter IV. 

CHARACTER AND USES OP IMPORTED COTTON TARNS; 
GENERAL TABLES. 

As shown b7 specW lBT«eti«aUoii of 91.2 per cent of 1914 «nd 92 per cent of 1918 
imports for consumptioB. 



INTRODDCnON. 

Thia chapter supplements Chapter III in setting forth the resulta 
obtained from a detailed investigation of 91.2 per cent of the 1914 
and 92 per cent of the 1918 imports for consumption of cotton y^n. 
Discussion of the individual industries consuming the different 
kinds of yarn is confined to the preceding chapter, while the more 
inclxisive general tables and discussion thereof follow in this chapter. 

It should be borne in mind that the figures in Chapters III and IV 
relate entirely to 91.2 per cent of the 1914 and 92 per cent of the 
1918 imports for consumption and therefore that the totals given 
will not check up exactly with the published totals of imports for 
consumption shown in Chapter II. The only exception is Table 10, 
which is inserted for two purposes: first, to compare imports by 
individual yam counts and by yam ranges in the fiscaj years 1898, 
1908, and 1918, so far as obtainable, and second, to show within 
what yarn ranges fall the amounts of yarn for which it was impos- 
sible to obtain figures by individual yarn counts. 
Table 10. — Individual counti of cotton yam imported for comumption (in poundt). 
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Table 10 shows by iiidividual count all of the imports for consump- 
tion, 1,742,951 pounds, as officially recorded for 1898, with the 
exception of 32,041 pounds. This amount, which is only 1.84 per 
cent of the total, was imported under the tariff act of 1894, which 
was in force the first 23 days of the fiscal year 1898; it was in the 
main "valued at over 40 cents a pound" and no yarn count was 
stated. For 1908 it is possible to show from the records the entire 
total of 7,014,237 pounds by individual yarn counts. For 1918 the 
official statistics show imports by yarn ranges only, no record having 
been kept of individual yarn counts. The special investigation 
made by the Tariff Commission disclosed invoices, readily avail- 
able, amounting to 5,232,360 pounds of cotton yam. Tlua is 92 
per cent of the officially recorded total of 5,687,641 pounds, leaving 
455,281 pounds or 8 per cent for which invoice details were not 
obtained. Table 9 enables one to see at a glance what portions of 
this 455,281 pounds fell within each yarn range. Warehouse records 
and other data indicate that the largest amounts unascertained 
were probably of 97s, 98s, and 1173 electrical yarns, followed by 
120s, 58s, and 39s. 

As the amounts for which individual counts were ascertained con- 
atituted 98.2 per cent in 1898, 100 per cent in \W1%, suvd 92 per cent 
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in 1918; it is practicable to gauge the quantities of each yarn count 
imported with but small mai^;in of possible error. In 1898, cotton 
prices were exceptionally low, in 1908 prices were lower than usual, 
whereas in 1918 prices of cotton attained high-water mark. With 
all the drawbacks incident to comparing single years instead of 
ranges of years, the only accurate method, the trend in 1898, 1908, 
and 1918 toward the importation of a larger proportion of fine 
counts is clear and marked. Without going into a comparison of 
the amounts imported of the various counts, it may be noted that 
the main count imported in 1898 was 70s, in 1908 it was 60s, and 
in 1918 it was 78s, all falling within the 60-79s range, which has long 
been the main competitive range. 

DISCUSSION OF GENERAL TABLES. 

IMPOBT8 OF COTTON TAEN ACCORDING TO COUNT AND PLY. 

■ In 1913, before a subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee, 
the president of the American Cotton Manufacturers' Association 
stated: 

Up to 1910, inclusive, the importatione of these yuniB vere kept by individuaJ 
Qumbere, and it v/aa eiiey to see the value of the importations of each count, its 
ad valorem, invoice value, and all about it. Since then they have been kept by 
groups of ten, which tell us nothing. If it is in order, I would suggest that some 
Btepe be taken to see that the practice up to 1910 be continued, because we could 
tell the values of those yams but we can not do bo now. 

This request was kept in mind when a study of the imports in 
1914 and 1918 was undertaken. For moat of the trade in those years 
Hot only the coimt but also the ply is shown, as well as many other 
details never hitherto analyzed. It was, however, found imprac- 
ticable to show values in such detail, largely because invoice values 
were in many instances raised on customs valuation. This was 
especially noticeable in the fiscal year 1918, when many firms that 
had contracts throughout the calendar year 1917 at fixed prices had 
their invoice values raised by customs authorities to correspond with 
the prices ruling at the time of export. To correlate such prices was 
found too difficult, particularly as some prices were again revised on 
protest, and corrections made which it was difficult to follow through. 

In Chapter III there was included in the discussion of the kind of 
yams imported for each consuming industry a brief tabular state- 
ment of the main counts, usually those weighing 5,000 pounds or 
more, imported for that industry. It has been deemed of value to 
have, in spite of some repetition, tables that will show a complete 
consecutive list of the counts and plies imported in the years studied. 
Tables 11 and 11a herewith presented furnish comparative data as 
to the total onioimts and the proportions of the different counts and 
plies taketi by each consuming industry in 1914 »,u4 Y4\%. 
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Tablk 11. — Importi/or contumption of cotton 
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Tablb 11, — UnporUfar etmtutnption of eoUon fom ni 1914 (tn pound*) — Continued. 
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Table 11. — Importt for eonmmption of cotton yam in 1914 (*» poandt) — Continued. 
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Table 11. — Importi for coniumptvtn of cotlcyii yam in 1914 {in pounds) — Continued. 
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Table 11&. — Jm^mUjoT consumption ofeoltan yam in 1918 {in povntb). 
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'.ton j/am in 1918 {in pounds) — Contiiiued. 
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Examination of these tables discloses the fact that by 1918 there 
had been eliminated a large number of the counts and plies that 
were imported in 1914. This is particularly true of the lower counts, 
and is due not onJy to the stoppage of imports from the Continent 
during the war, but also to the higher relative prices abroad which 
made it impracticable in 1918 to import yams for which a domestic 
substitute was available. If the inquiry liad \>6ft"!i Wii&tv&^ Xa "Cwi. 
calendar instead of the fiscal year 1918 tlais ■wou\iV»."^tt'^««o. «^«^ 
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more noticeuhlo, as after the calendar year 1917 impc^ts, aside from 
some 3'arns on contract, were largely confined to fine counts and to a 
few specialties, neither of which could bo readily obtained in this 
country. In 1914 imports of 288 separate counts or plies of cotton 
yam were listed, whereas in 1918 there are only 140. The weaving, 
hosiery, and embroidery industries are the main ones that found 
themselves able to dispense with imported yams. 

From the basic Tables 11 and 11a data have been compiled to 
bring out in more concise form the main counts imported, the consum- 
ing industries most interested in each yam range as outlined in tlie 
tariff law, and the requirements in regard to ply. 

Yam counts mport«i.— Considering first imports according to 
count only, regardless of whether single or ply, we find that tte 
most important counts, those in which the import amounted to as 
much as 100,000 pounds in either 1914 or 1918, were as follows: 
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It is seen that 783 was the main count imported in both 1914 and 
1918, though it is more prominent in 1918 when its import almoat 
doubled in contrast to the decline in the total import and in the 
imports of many other leading counts. In 1914, 58a ranked second, 
in fact, considering 583, 59s, and 603 interchangeable, as they are, 
the 58s group really ranked first and the 78s group second. la 
1918 the 783 group, including 793 and SOs as yariations, far ex- 
ceeded all others and the 98s ranked second. 

The leading counts imported in 1914 and 1918, m order of relative 
amounts imported, compare with the leading counts imported during 
the 10-year period 1901-1910 as follows: 
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In the 1901-1910 average, 403, SOs, and 363 were among the 
leading counts; in 1914, 393 and 383 ranked ninth and tenth, re- 
spectively; in 1918, 483 was the lowest count so included and it 
ranked tenth in order of weight. This is significant of the trend 
toward finer counts, and of the difEculfy that foreign coarse and 
medium counts have in competing against domestic yams. 

The rai^;e between 6O3 and 793 has always, so far as can be 
ascertained, been the main ''active sector" between foreign and 
domestic yams. Although 60s, was for a long time the main point 
of contact 78s has now taken its place and 60s, including its sub- 
stitutes 58s and 59s, has been relegated to third place, coming 
after 98s. 

Tables 11 and 11a are here condensed to show more concisely the 
consuming industries interested in each range of yam imports, and, 
conversely, the yam ranges in which each industry is most interested. 

Cotton yam importi, by yam r/mge and consuming indiiitTy (in pouTub). 
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The foregoing tables enable one to see at a glance the consuming 
indtistries entitJed to a hearing when changes in the tariff rates on 
any particular yam range are under consideration. The main counts 
in each range used by the various consuming industries are also of 
interest, particularly in considering the effect of a different demarca- 
tion of yam coimte. For convenience in following, these are outlined 
below. 

In ihe very coarse counts, up to 9s, there was practically no import 
in 1918; in 1914 the embroidery industry bought 3/2, 5/2, and 9/2, 
the towel indtistry 6/1 and 8/1, and the knitting industry 8/1. 

In the ooaiBe range, from 10s to 198, thei« ■weift wj>\q. %Jmi.«&\. ■»» 
importa in 1918. In 1914 the silk mduatty ie(\«iKA.\Kc^ waKWs^ft 
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of 16/1; the towel industry bought 10/1, 12/1, and 14/1, and the 
knitting industry, 10/1 and 19/9. 

In the medium range, from 20s to 398, the main counts required 
by the principal consuming induatriea were as follows in 1914: Silk 
weaving, 20/1, 36/1, 36/2, 39/1, 39/2; cotton-doth weaving, 38/2 and 
39/2; towel weaving, 20/2; worsted weaving, 30/1; polished yama, 
30/1, 36/1, 38/1, and 39/1 ; hatband weaving, 25/2 and 30/2 ; knitting, 
26/1, 28/1, 30/1, 38/2, and 39/2; embroidering, 30/2, 36/2, 38/2, 39/2; 
thread making, 36/3 and 39/3; lace making, 30/3 and 38/1; and cur- 
tain making, 39/2. In 1918 hatband manufacturers bought 25/2, 
30/2, 39/2; towel weavers, 20/2; cotton-doth weavers, 38/1; and lace 
makers, 30/3. 

In the medium fine range, from 40s to 49s, the 1914 trade may be 
outlined as follows ; The embroidery industry bought 40/2, 46/2, 48/4, 
and 49/2; the knit-goods industry, 40/2 and 48/2; thread makeis, 
40/3, 45/3, and 48/3; shoe-lace makers, 40/1 polished yams; hat- 
band weavers, 48/4 and 49/4 ; fancy-lace makers, 40/1 ; and curtain 
makers, 48/2. In 1918 the curtain indxistry was the main user of 
48/2, and thread makers of 49/2. 

In the medium fine range, from 508 to 69b, the main user in 1914 
was the curtain industry which required 58/2 and 59/2 ; in addition, 
the silk industry bought 58/2; the velvet industry, 59/2; the knitting 
industry, 50/2 and 58/2; the embroidery industry, 58/2 and 59/2; 
thread makers, 58/3; and mohair weavers, 55/1. In 1918 the main 
user was again the curtain industry, with 58/2; the lace, embroidery, 
knitting, and ribbon weaving industries also bought more or less 58^. 

In the fme range, from 60a to 79s — ^the main competitive range — 
the lace-curtain industry ranks as main buyer. In 1914 the curtain 
industry bought 60/2, 68/2, 70/2, and 78/2 ; the knitting industry took 
60/2, 70/1, 70/2, 75/2, 76/2, 78/2; lace makers, 70/1 D. S. and 78/2; 
cotton-cloth weavers, 60/2 and 78/2 ; silk weavers, 70/2 and 78/2 ; ^relvet 
weavers, 60/2, 78/2, 79/2; ribbon weavers, 78/2; embroidereia 60/2, 
78/2. In 1918 the curtain industry predominated with large pur- 
chases of 68/2, 70/2, and 78/2; the knit-goods industry bought 78/1, 
78/2; the lace industry, 70/1 D. S. and 78/2; cotton-cloth weavers 
bought 64/1, 66/1, 78/2; silk, velvet, and mohair weavera also used 
78/2, as did the embroidery and the ribbon industries; the woven 
label industry used 66/1 ; the electrical industry bought 78/1, whereas 
the glove industry used large amounts of 78/1 and also some 79/1. 

In the fine range, from 803 to 998, the knit-goods industry led in 
1914, using mainly 90/2, 96/2, and 98/2; the lace and lace-curtain in- 
dustries took 98/2, as also did the cotton cloth, silk, and ribbon in- 
dustries; the velvet industry bought 99/2; the voile weavers, 96^; 
and mohair weaveis, 90/2. In 1918 voile yams were imported in 96/2 
and 98/2- the silk industry bought tlie same coAuita \>\A oi », -^wj 
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different nature; 98/2 was imported for yelveta, for cotton cloth, for 
lace, for curtains, and for knit-goods; 80/1, 90^1, and 98/1 were re< 
quired for g^ove knitting, and 97/1 and 98/1 for electrical-wire cover- 
ings. 

In the range of very fine yams above 99s the lace industry pre- 
dominates. In 1914 the lace indxwtry bought 100/2, 120/2, 140/2, 
160/2, 180/2, 200/2, and 220/2; knitters bought 100/2, 120/2, 140/2; 
voile weavers, 100/2; other cotton-cloth weavers, 120/2; silk weavers, 
110/2 and 120/2; worsted weavers, 120/1; mohair weavers, 110/2 and 
120/2; and velvet weavers, 120/2; hatband makers used 138/2, label 
makers, 140/2; harness twine was imported in 130/9 and 140/9. In 
1918 the lace industry led with 112/2, 120/2, 140/2, 160/2, and 180/2; 
knitters bought 120/2 and 140/2; electrical yams were imported in 
117/1, 120/1, 140/1 ; 140/2 was imported for voile, and 120/2 for otber 
cotton cloth; 115/2, 117/2, and 120/2 for silk weaving; 120/2 for 
velvet; 120/1 for worsted; and 110/2 and 120/2 for mohair weaving; 
hatband and woven label manufacturers purchased 138/2; ribbon 
weavers 120/2, and embroidery manufacturers 120/2 ; the main bar- 
ney twine imported was 130/9. 

Single and ply yams. — Imports of single and of ply yams in 1914 
and 1918 were as follows: 
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In 1914, 75.6 per cent of the total imports were 2-ply yams, 17.7 
per cent were single, and only 6.7 per cent were multiple-ply ; whereas 
in 1918, 68.4 per cent were 2-ply yams, 29 per cent were single, and only 
2.6 per cent multiple-ply. 

Single yams. — A single yam is one that has not been doubled, or 
twisted together, with others. 

The 1914 figures above, together with other data, tend to show 
that normally the import of single yarns is less than a fifth of the 
total import. In 1914 imports in this line were mainly of 168 to 40s 
pincops for mixed-silk goods, of 249 to 40s polished yams, of 6s to 
14s Turkey-red yam for towels, of 8s to 78s for knit underwear and 
hosiery, of 703 "double spun" for lace, andoi aftaUiViaaV'st'^fe^^^s^ 
with mtdiajr or wool. The following ain^Ve coMsAa ■wct^.Sso^*^^'*^''^ 
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1014 to the extent of more titan 50,000 pounds each: 70/1 to the 
amount of 187,002 pounds, 127,274 pounds of 16/1 and 98,724 pounds 
of 30/1. Tlieso counts were followed by 36/1, 38/1, 6/1, 40/1, and 
8/1 in the order nainpd. With the exception of the 70/1 D. S. — a 
lace specialty — and some 55/1 for mohair weaving, there was before 
the war no appreciable import of fine single yams above 40s. 

In 1918 tlie situation was different. There was a great decline in 
the imports of t)io coarse and mediiun singles normally imported. 
The decrease was due mainly to the higher prices which made it 
advisable to substitute domestic yams and partly to the fact that 
Germany, about half of whose shipments to us had been of yams in the 
single, wns out of tlie inurkct. On the other hand there was a great 
increase in the imports of fine single yams, because of the new trade 
in glove and electrical yams; each of these required over 600,000 
pounds so that the total import of single yams in 1918 was more than 
that of 1914. In 1918 the main single yams imported were 78/1, 
which with 79/1, considered as a variation, amounted to 580,622 
pounds; and 97/1, which with 98/1, considered as a variation, amounted 
to 532,904 pounds; these were followed by 80/1, 70/1, and 120/1. 

Tlie following table serves to bring out the main features of the 
import trade in single yams of cotton, showing the amounts that 
were carded and the amounts that were combed, divided according 
to finish; 

Imporlt nf single yariii of cotton, 1914 tftd 1918 (in pouTxb). 
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It is of interest to ascertain what amount of cotton yarn is imported 
into this country in the condition in which it comes from the spindle, 
without twisting or bleaching or printing or dyeing, and without 
being subjected to any special finishing process such as gassing, mer- 
cerizing, preparing, or polishing. The foregoing tabulation of the 
of the imports of single yams shows that in 1914 there were 195,422 
pounds of carded and 297,800 pounds of combed yarns, a total of 
493 ,222 pounds, that could he classed as "unbleached and xmfinished.'* 
This is only 7.90 per cent of the total import of 6,247,427 pounds of 
cotton yams of all kinds reported on in this investigation. In 1918 
the proportion was somewhat larger, because of the new trade in 
glove and electrical yams, and amounted to 5,577 pounds of carded 
and 1,368,847 pounds of combed yams, a total of 1,374,424 pounds. 
This is 24.16 per cent of the total import of 5,687,641 pounds of cot- 
ton yams of all kinds reported on in this investigation. Cotton yam 
as it comes from the spindle' is in its cheapest condition, and is enti- 
tled to the lowest rate of duty whenever differentials are assessed for 
increases in cost resulting from additional manipulations. The un- 
bleached unfinished carded yam is cheaper than the unbleached imfin- 
ished combed yam. Part of the yam imported M-as shipped in its pri- 
mary state on the cop as it came from the mule; part was reeled or 
coned or otherwise put up. A considerable portion of the single yam 
imported for covering electrical wires is imported in the "grouped" 
state, a. number of ends being wound together on to cones with the 
object of using each group as a unit in future work on the braiding 
machine. 

Imported single yams, as a rule, come in the gray or unbleached 
condition. Polished single yams are most largely dyed. In 1914 the 
import of dyed yams, without finish, amounted to 176,694 pdunds (of 
which 146,751 pounds were Turkey red), and in 1918 to 11,715 
pounds (of which 8,000 pounds were Turkey red). The import of 
single yams in the bleached condition was small in both years. A 
fair proportion of the single yam imported was polished, hut very 
little single yam was either mercerized or gassed, with the exception 
of the D, S. or double-spun prepared yams for lace, which were pre- 
ferred gassed and which were able to stand this processing because 
of their extra twisting. It is difficult to gas ordinary single yams 
Aathout tendering or otherwise adversely affecting their quality or 
appearance; it is preferable therefore to gaa in the ply. 

Two-ply yams. — Two-ply yarns normally constitute about three- 
fourths of the cotton yams imported into the United States. Among 
the various reasons for this preponderance may be mentioned: 
(1) Industries such as the lace curtain, the Levers lace, and the silk 
velvet, which are not equipped with cotton. avni4\es, "^ec^is^ -oiKai:^ 
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ply yams; (2) 2-ply yams are more costly than either multiple-plv 
or single yams and hence the labor advantage of the English a 
greater; (."!) doubling is a more specialized industry in England and 
English twisting (doubling) is said to be more even and more care- 
fully regulated to the nature of the goods to be manufactured than 
is ordinarily the case with yams obtainable on the American market; 
(4) the lack of flyer twisters in this country makes it impossible to 
obtain ]>erfect ply yams in fine counts, even when such yams are 
spun here; and (5) much yarn is imported because of British gassing 
and this operation is best effected on ply yam. Even in the 
domestic trade it is probable that there is more demand for 2-ply 
yarns than single yams as users of single yams are more likely to 
have their own spinning equipment. 

The main counts of 2-ply yams imported in 1914 were 78/2, 58/Z, 
120/2, 68/2, 98/2, 60/2, HO/2, and 70/2; in 1918 they were 78/2, 98/2, 
58/2, 140/2, 70/2, 120/2, 68/2, and 48/2 in the order named. The 
greater part of these imports come in the gray. Substantial 
amounts are gassed, mercerized, or prepared; scarcely any 2-ply is 
polished before import. The lace and lace curtain industries are the 
largest consumers of imported 2-ply yams. Substantial amounts are 
inijjorted for mercerizing, for the backs of silk velvets, and for voiles, 
as well as for woven labels, ribbons, knit goods, and other fabrics. 

Midtiple-ply yams. — ^The term "multiple ply" is used to designate 
ply yarns having more than two ends twisted together. Imports of 
multiple-ply yarns, excluding cabled yarns, are confined largely to 
3-pIy and 4-ply. The 3-ply yarns are mostly for finishing into sewing 
thread and are mainly in the gray but gassed; some are also merce^ 
ized. The 4-ply yarns are used in coarse counts for hand knitting or 
embroidery work and in finer counts for hat bands. They are mainly 
in the gray though some, such as the 33/4 and 36/4 for embroidery 
work, are dyed. There is a small import of 5-ply, almost entirely 
for handkerchief embroidery, of 7-ply and of 8-ply, also for embroidery 
work, and small sporadic imports of others in small amounts, such 
as 9-ply for special underwear or 15-ply for special braid. 

Cabled yams. — Cabled yams are made by twisting two or more 
doubled yarns together. Yarn imports under this heading are almost 
entirely harness twine. This is not, as in the case of other yams, for 
further manufacture but is for direct use in making the hameases 
that form an essential part of the equipment of looms. Harness twine 
comes in 6, 9, or 12 ply, cabled in the gray. 

Sewing threads such as the 6-cord are also cabled; but these ento* 
under a different rate of duty and not as cabled yams. 
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IMPORTS OF COTTON YABN ACCOBDINO TO SIANUFACTURE AKD COLOR. 

Statistics of imports for consumptioQ, following the 1913 tariff 
wording, record imports of cotton yam according to two general 
classes, "not combed, colored, bleached, dyed, or mercerized" and 
"combed, colored, bleached, dyed, or men^erized," Imports in each 
class are subdivided according to yarn ranges, but from these pub- 
lished records it is not possible to distinguish carded yarns from 
combed yams, or to differentiate the amounts imported in the gray, 
bleached, or dyed states. Comparisons are occasionally made on 
the assiunption that gray carded yams take the lower rates and all 
others the higher rates; this is not quite correct for some gray carded 
yarn is .mercerized and is therefore dutiable at the higher rate. 
Inrestigation of invoice data shows that 682,136 pounds in 1914 and 
32,518 pounds in 1918 were mercerized graj' carded. Carded yarns 
that have been bleached or dyed are dutiable at the same rates as 
combed yams in the gray, bleached, or dyed. For tariff purposes, 
more detailed information is desirable. 

From invoices constituting 91.2 per cent, by weight, of the 1914 
imports and 92 per cent of the 1918 imports, it is possible to ascertain 
the relative proportions of carded and of combed yarns. Sub- 
divided according to gray, bleached, or dye<l states, they ranked as 
follows: 
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Fromjhe above figures it is seen that normally about 60 per cent 
of the total yarns imported are carded and only 40 per cent combed, 
but that under the abnormal conditions in I9I8, when there was a 
larger proportion of fine counts, about two-thirds were combed and 
only one-third carded. The relative percentages of carded and of 
combed yams do not, of themselves, however, as in the case of domes- 
tic yams, indicate with any degree of exactness the relative amounts 
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of tlio coarser and the fine yarns for the reason that there is a large 
import of fine yarns that are carded only. In the domestic spinnii^ 
industry, yams above 6O3 are rarely spun without combing. Yams 
up to 78s that have been spun without combing are imported in 
large quantities and there is a small import of coimts even finer, 
including some as fine as 140/2, that are carded only. 

In regard to color, the table above shows that the demand is 
chiefly for yarns in the gray or unbleached condition. The propor- 
tion of gray yams ranged from 84.6 per cent in 1914 to 94.7 per cent 
in 1918. The import of dyed yams amounted to 9.9 per cent of the 
total in 1914 and to only 2.8 per cent in 1918. The import of bleached 
yarns amounted to only 5.5 per cent of the total in 1914 and declined 
to only 2.5 per cent in 1918. 

Tables 12 and 12a amplify the above data by showing in detail 
tlie amounts of carded or combed, of gray, bleached, or dyed yams, 
imported for each consuming industry in 1914 and 1918. These 
details are of importance because they indicate the sections of 
American textile manufacturing which would be most affected by 
any changes in the differentials assessed on yams combed or in the 
bleached or dyed states. 
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Tablb 12ft, — Cotton yam imported Jor contwnptio 
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A study of these tables brings out some interesting facta in regard 
to the nature of yarns imported for the different industries. For 
instance, tlie lace-curtain industry buys mainly carded yams, whereas 
the lace industry requires mainly combed yams. Turkey red yam 
for towels and polished yams are practically all carded, whereas the 
imports of glove and of electrical yarns are practically all combed 
as are also those for typewriter i:ibbon3, voile, and mohair goods. 

In 1914 imports were chiefly gray carded whereas in 1918 they 
were gray combed. With the exception of polished yarns and those 
used in tiie towd and the woven label industries, gray yams greatly 
predominated in the imports for each section of the textile industry. 

Dyed yams are usually imported in coarse and medium carded 
counts. They are mainly of coarse Turkey red yams for towel stripes 
and of medium count polished yarns in black, tan, or russet. In 
normal times there are also fair amounts of hosiery and embroidery 
yams, and some imports for weaving silks, velvets, cotton cloths, 
and hatbands, and for name work on labels, that come in the dyed 
state. 

Of the bleached yams, the 1914 figures show almost equal amounts 
carded and combed; in 1918 combed yarns predominated. Imports 
of bleached yams are normally of lace yams, embroidery and knitting 
yams, and policed yams, with acme for the ground work of woven 
labels, and some for silk, and silk-ribbon weaving. In 1918 the 
■ reduced uaporte of bleached yams were maJolt^ lot \«.<^ ^\A. ^'OT. 
woven labek; small amoimts were used loT ot\ien \.\iX'eQB»- ^- i 
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The ordinary commission charges for bleaching and for dyeing 
rotton yams in the United States in 1914 and in 1918 are reported 
by dyeing and finishing companies to hare been aa follows: 
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The loss of weight in bleaching varies, but averages around 5 
per cent — that is, a yam spun exactly 100s in the gray would after 
bleaching become about 1059, and 120s gray would become 1263 
bleached. The effect of dyeing ia usually to add weight to the goods, 
making the yarn count coarser; in some instances, however, the 
reverse happens. 

IMPORTS OF COTTOX YARN ACCORDING TO PIXISH. 

Examination of invoices covering 91.2 per cent of the cotton yarn 
imported hi 1914 and 92 per cent of that imported in 1918 indicates 
that over half of the yarns imported were processed. Only 40 per 
cent of those imported in 1914 and 42^ per cent of those imported in 
1918 were shipped without special finish. 

Aside from bleaching, dyeing, and printing, which may be difl'er- 
entiated as converting rather than, finishing, there are four special 
finishing processes to which more or less of the imported yarns are 
subjected. These are gassing, mercerizing, preparing, and polishing. 
A yam may be put through one, two, or three of these special finish- 
ing operations to adapt it for special work. 

In Tables 13 and 13a imports of cotton yams for each consuming 
industry are listed according to the special finish or finishes to which 
they have been subjected. Summarizing these tables, the following 
figures illustrate the extent to which each process was used on the 
imports of 1914 and 1918: 
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The above rfaumfi is intended to show the pounds of yarn subjected 
to each process, irreepective of whether or not any other process was 
also employed — that is, a yam that was gassed and prepared and mer- 
- cerized would have ita weight raitered under each heading. Because 
of this duplication the above list can not be totaled as in the case of 
the more extended Tables 13 and 13a, which show figures for each 
combination separately. 

Table 13.—Fini»h of cotton yams imported/or eontumpttcm, 1914 {in potntdt). 
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Tablb 13a. — Finish of cotton yarm imported for conuumplion, 1918 (in pounds). 
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The gassing process is the most important one to which cotton 
yarn is subjected before import; in both 1914 and 1918 a little over 37 
per cent, by weight, was listed as having been passed through the 
gas flame. Preparing is the next most important process; about 22 
per cent of the yarns imported in 1914 and 32 per cent of those im- 
ported in 1918 were first flattened by being passed between the 
heavy rollers of a yarn-preparing machine. The imports of mer- 
cerized yams constitute a smaller proportion of the total, partly 
because of the differential duty on such yams and partly because 
mercerization is carried on as cheaply in the United States as abroad. 
In 1914 leas than 20 per cent, and in 1918 less than 6 per cent of the 
totals were mercerized before import. About 3J per cent of the 
1914 imports and less than 1 per cent of the 1918 imports were 



Of the four finishing processes it may be noted that mercerizing 
is the only one specified in the tariff law and yet, ciuioiKly enough, 
it is the one that least needs protection for, as will be shown later, 
mercerization costs are no higher in this country than abroad. 

Gassing. — The four yarn-finishing processes are all development 
of the last century. Gassing was probably the first of the processes 
used, as a textile work published in 1835 referred to the gassing of 
fine yarns for the lace and hosiery industries. In the last two dec- 
ades the gassing of yams has become a very Important branch of 
the British textile-finishing industry; its recent extension has been 
due largely to the development of mercerization and the discovery 
that the best lustei is obtainable only by gassing as well as mercer- 
izing. In the United States there are as yet comparatively few 
plants that do gassing, and much cotton yam is imported primarily 
for the reason that it is gassed. More than a third of the imports 
of cotton yarn is normaUy required in the gassed condition. 

The object of gassing or singeing is the removal of the fuzz of 
loose projecting fibers found on all cotton yarns after ordinary spiu- 
ning and doubling. The clearing away of this fuzz from the surface 
of the yarn greatly improves its appearance as the yam shows up 
smoother, rounder, and brighter. An incidental but important re- 
sult is that the yam, by reason of the removal of the fUzz, weig^ 
less per yard and is therefore raised to a higher count. IncidentaUy, 
also, gassing slightly increases the relative strength of the yam and 
makes it slightly darker in shade. 

In gassing, the yarn is passed one or more times through the blue 
part of the flame from a Bunsen gas burner, the speed being regu- 
lated so that the projecting fibers are singed off without the yam 
itself catehing fire. Fine yarns are passed through a shorter length 
of Same and at a higher rate of speed than are coarse yams. It is, 
however, not feasible to increase tihe speed myc<y^QtXKoii\A\lu6'3wr& 
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count; that is to say, the speed for 80/2 on the gassmg frame would 
at the most not be more than 50 per cent above that for 20/2 though 
it is four times as fine. The finer the yarn, therefore, the longer it 
takes to ga» a given weight, and the greater the cost per pound of 
gassing. The cost of the process also depends on the nature of the 
yam, "whether soft or hard spun, and on the degree to which the proc- 
ess is curied; voOe yams, for instance, are gassed severely, some- 
times gassed twice, with necessary increase in cost. Owing to the 
tim.e and labor involved, gassing costs more in the United States 
than in England and there is comparatively little yarn gassed here 
above 80s. 

In some instances yarn is now gassed electrically, a charged plate 
being substituted for the gas flame as a singeing agent, but tliis sys- 
tem is still in course of development and has not come into general 

In England the usual practice in gassing is to wind the yarn from 
bottle-shaped bobbins on to spools or tubes. For export the gassed 
yam is shipped on the tube (which the English call a cheese) or 
more often is reeled off into skeins. 

The Levers lace industry uses mostly gassed yams and, as it also 
requires mainly fine counts, it has a double reason for being the 
main purchaser of gassed yarns from abroad. In 1914 it imported 
886,059 pounds and in 1918, 597,257 pounds of gassed yams. In 
1914 lace, as a consumer of imported gassed yarns, was followed by 
hosiery, broad silks, hatbands, velvet, cotton cloth, and sewings; in 
1918 it was followed by broad silks, voile, hosiery, hatbands, velvet, 
■ and embroidery. 

An analysis of imports of gassed yams shows that normally 
about half consists of hard twisted yarns for direct use in making 
such articles as lace, voile, and labels, and about half of soft twists, 
of varying degrees, for mercerizing. 

The testimony of importers is that on fine counts of 60/2 ply and 
up, the English usually quota the same for gassed as for plain (un- 
gassed) yams. To make 100/2-ply plain yam, it is necessary to 
spin to at least lOOs, whereas to make 100/2 ply gassed it is neces- 
sary to spin to only about 948, as the gassing, by decreasing the 
weight per unit of length, increases the yarn count to that specified. 
The larger production on the coarser count, for example on 943 in- 
stead of lOOs, is considered by the British doubler to offeet the cost 
of gassing. On counts under 60/2, where there is not such a large 
relative difference between the counts before and after gassing, it is 
stated by importers that the English make a nominal charge for 
gassed yarns over ungassed of from one-half to 2 cents a pound, and 
that iheae differentials have changed Uttle during the war. 
JSSKB*— M> 10 
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In the United States gassed yarns are usually sold at a price ot» 
plain to cover fully the cost of gassing. Finishing companies r^rt 
the ordinary commission chaises for gassing to have been as follows: 
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Gassing is done by comparatively few American firms and thoee 
that do rarely have orders for counts above 80s. Not only lahor 
but gas itself is normally cheaper in Ehi^and than in Arnica; the 
English labor differential increases with the increase in fineness <rf 
counts handled. Imports of gassed yams are almost witirely 2-iJy 
with the exception of the specialty of 70/1 doahle-epun yarn whwh 
is a hard-twisted yarn that substitutes for 140/2 lace yam. 

The effect of gassing as a factor in the import of cotton yanra is 
brought out in the course of many letters from importers, for in- 
stance: 

With, reference to the gray carded and combed ytirns, whict we have been impor- 
ting, would staf« that the great bulk of theae yarns are used in the manufacture of tie 
silks, dresa goods, hatbands, ribbons, and other mixed-silk goods, either as warp or 
filling. Imported yarns are preferred, as these yams are gassed and the fibers am 
removed through the gasBii^ process which gives a smoother and more lustrous thread 
and the trade prefers the imported gassed Egyptiaa yarn. 

The special advantage of imported yams for use in silk manufacture lies in the fact 
that the English yarns are gassed, no charge being made for that operation. The v^ 
majority of domestic yarns are ut^asaed. 

The following is from an important yarn importer, under date of 
January 14, 1919: 

We wish to stat« that with the exception of gassing the prices charged in England 
to-day are practically the same as chaiged in this country, so much eo that we import 
our yarn used for dyeing in the gray state and have it dyed hare. We also have our 
mercerizing done here as the prices in England are about the same.as in this country. 

Mercerising. — Commercial mercerization is a very recent develop- 
ment and one of increasing importance. The history of the mercer»- 
zation process dates back to 1S50 when John Mercer, an P-rt^'pih 
calico printer, patented a process for increasing the strength tod 
solidity of cotton fabrics by subjecting them to strong solutions of 
caustic alkalies. It was not until 1S90, however, when Arthur 
Lowe patented an arrangement ior catrymg on\j tioa 'qtoc^ss unda 
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teunon, thereby obtaining a lustrous finish resembling silk, tliat the 
commercial importance of mercerization was recognized, Extenaire 
development of ibe process has larg^y occurred since 1900. 

Caustic Boda is the iJkali generally employed in commercial mer- 
CM-izatdoD. The object of mercerization is to obtain a lustrous silk- 
like finish ; incidentally the yam is increased in stren^h and in 
afiinity for dyeatn^. The caustic soda appears to be absorbed by 
the cotton fib«r which swells and thereby straightens out from its 
normal twisted-ribbc«i form; if the tendency to contract in length is 
prevented the fiber assumee an appearance more cylindrical and 
hairlike, and the smoother and more cylindrical shape makes it a 
better light reflector and therefore iuore lustrous. 

The mercerizing action of caustic soda is very rapid, in fact 10 
miuntee is usually amply sufficient for the process; the alkali must 
then be riiraed out to prevent tendering. The production of a high 
degree of luster depends to a considerable extent on the fineness and 
length of the fiber. Sea-island and Egyptian cottons mercerize best; 
other long-staple cottons, including American Peelers, are the next 
beat. The rfiorter-stapled cottons, such as American uplands, were 
formerly conadered unfit for meicerization, but the proce^ is being 
perfected to ui extent where they also can be used, though the 
luster obtainaUe is not so pronounced as in the case of longer cottons. 
The beat luster is obtained by the twofold twisting of long-staple 
cotton yajns, in which the outer fibers lie as nearly as possible parallel 
to the axis, and by the removal of all projecting fibers by careful 
singeing (gassing). 

Cotton yam is mercerized either in the skein or in the warp; the 
former process is the older and is still customary abroad, whereas the 
latter has become the customMy process in this coimtry, as it is 
cheaper and un^orm resolts are more easily obtained. In skein 
m^x^rizatioii the hanks of yam are stretched around revolving 
rollers and successively subjected to the action of caustic soda, a 
washing with warm water, and, finally, a washing with cold water. 
When yam is mercerized in the warp it is passed continuously 
through a series of vats in which it is boiled out, treated with caustic 
soda, washed, treated with dilute acid, and finally finished with 
soap, llie necessary tension is obtained by a series of squeeze rolls. 

Gassed mercerized yams are more lustj*ous than plain mercerized. 
Imported mercerized yams have as a rule been gassed also. The 
gassing process can either precede or follow the mercerization. 
Most of the imported yams have been gassed after mercerization. 
These yams are chiefly mule-spun Egyptian, the Egyptian cotton 
taking meroerization exceptionally well. Mercerization usually 
takes place in the gray, and any bleaching or dyeing is subsequent 
thereto. Some of the mamercerized yam ica^OT\.e^ \a ■■v£Si:^t!ue&. 
particaiaify becaase it is of Egyptian co\.\.oii,imoio-BW«Q."'*rKs}- wSX , 
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twist, aii<l for tlio purpose of hoing merceriz«d in this country before 
it is tisod for knitting or weaving. Some of it is imported on warp 
rollers ready for mercerizing, such yam being usually invoiced as 
" 3 78 ends 6,000 yards on wooden rollers, ' ' The specification 
"378 ends" is explained by the fact that most quillers, machines 
used to wind the yam onto bobbins after mercerizing (or other 
proceasiDg) in the warp, are equipped to handle that number of 
ends. The wooden rollers, about 18 inches in length, are dutiable 
at 15 per cent as manufactures of wood, in addition to the net weight 
<hity on the yam; after use tliese wooden rollers are returned to the 
Knglisli mill. 

Before the war sonic yarn, such ns 78/2, was bought in England 
and shipped to Crefeld to be dyed and mercerized before export to 
America; the reason stated is that the Germans mercerized mora 
slowly and carefully than the English and that there was less liability 
of streaky effects in liosiery or other goods made of the yams treated 
in Crefeld. 

Tlie kjiitting industry is normally the main industry requiring 
iiicrcerized yams from abroad; of 1,362,259 pounds of mercerized 
yams imported in 1014, no less than 720,420 pounds were stated to 
have been for knitting. Of 312,702 pounds of mercerized yams 
imported in 1918 the knitting industry bought 160,150 pounds. 
It may be stated, incidentally, that in the knitting industry artificial 
silk has displaced large amounts of mercerized cotton yam and that 
in some years of low prices silk also is a factor to be reckoned with. 
In 1914 broad silks, embroidery, and sewings (yam for making 
sewing thread) were the main goods, after hosiery, into which 
imported mercerized cotton yams entered. In 1918 broad silks 
were the only other goods requiring any substantial amounts of 
foreign mercerized yams. The broad silks into which mercerized 
yams enter are largely cheap goods for neckties and other purposes; 
for these the all-silk effect can only be attained by mercerizing cotton 
yams to give a luster that will compare favorably with the silk with 
which they are interwoven; certain manufacturers prefer foreign to 
domestic mercerization for this purpose. 

Reports from American finishing companies sliow that the ordinary 
commission chaises (these include a profit of course) for mercer- 
izing cotton yams of 80s and under, have been as follows: 
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Few companies reported any orders for mercerizing counts above 
80s but it was stated that for mercerizing counts finer than 80s the 
commission priee was generally increased 1 cent a pound for every 10 
numbers, making 100/2 coat 2 cents a pound more than the prices 
above quoted. 

Importers stated that British quotations on mercerized yarns 
under 80a showed the following differentials above unmercerized 
■ yama: 
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The charges for mercerization vary somewhat from plant to plant, 
as well aa from year to year, but the conaensua of opinion is well 
summed up by one of the most important domestic mercerizers of 
cotton yama who writea : 

I believe that the English liavo always got aa much as wo do here or even a little 
more tor the mercerizing process, and think that it would be a fair comparison to 
estimate that thoir charges in 1914 were about the same as ours, and their chaises to- 
day aa great or even greater. 

Preparing. — In flax spinning mills preparing is a term used to 
cover the processes of getting tlie material ready to be spun into 
yam; occasionally it is also used in the same general sense in con- 
nection with cotton spinning. For users of lace yarns, however, 
"preparing "has a distinct and totally different meaning. In the lace 
industry it denotes the proccas whereby yarn is flattened and rendered 
more flexible by being pa^ed through the calendering rolls of a 
special yam-preparing machme. The primary object of tiiis proc- 
ess is to fit the yam for use in being wound circuraferentially on thin 
brass bobbins, such as are used on lace, lace curtain, and bobbinet 
machines, so that as many yards as possible may be so wound Eind 
thus avoid too frequent stoppages for yam renewal. Though 
primarily intended for tliis purpose, that is for use as bobbin yam, 
some prepared yam is also used for other pui'poses, particularly 
for the ground work of woven labels. In the latter case the flattened 
cotton yam gives,the labels a linen-like appearance. 

No prepared yam is made in this country and tentative efforts to 
make it have not resulted to the satisfaction of the users. Some 
data have bieen given as to this matter under tlie heading of "lace- 
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curtain yams" and "lace yams," in the preceding chapter; ihiess 
may he supplemented by a later letter from one of ihe lai^gest us^ib: 

The domeetic curtain nairafBctuier has been non tihaa wiling far &ie paA IS 
7«aTB to secure these t^aas-bobbui yarns in tiaa couatry, and ttkoa be c^ttped tlie 
trouble of clearing the goods and dealing with a spinner abroEtd, but up to this time 
(February, 1019), in so far as I know, has nev«r been able to make eatisEactory arrai^e- 
ments to obtain them locally. 

Some years ago I personally worked hand in hand wi4li a large Bpinning tsaH ia 
New England, with the idea that the proper production of these yams here would be 
to our mutual advantage. I gave to the spinner the benefit of all the experience 
which we had learned in the industry, and in return 1 was accorded full detail as 
to the cost of production through each process. The final result showed a. yam of 
doubtful equality to the English product, and a cost, in^te of a high duty, prohibi- 
tive to the spitmer. * • • In closing I would Bay that up to this time the domestic 
spinner does not know the whole secret of the proper manufacture of this highly 
specialised product, at least on the evidence of anything he has yet shown. As to 
bis future ability to make brass bobbin yams, thereisnodoubtbut whata Jew high- 
grade mills could do so, but only after working out and correcting for themselves the 
defects which they have asked us in the past to find for them. Having achieved 
equal quality, the price would offer no inducement, even at 22J per cent duty tor 
78/2 as now. 

As it etands to-day, these vitally essential bobbin yuns are Mtly obtaiiial:^ io 
England, and the duty on them does not protect the domestic spinner, who ia not 
engaged in their manufacture, but only lays a heavy tax on the curtain manufacturer 
on a commodity he can not secure here. 

Curtain manufactiu'ers are unanimous in declaring that they have 
not been able to obtain satisfactory prepared yams in the American 
market and that the lace curtain and the Levers lace industry are 
unable to operate without British yarn. 

Importers state that in general the British charge about a half- 
penny, or 1 cent, a pound more for prepared yam than for imprepared. 

PoIisAin^.— Polishing or glazing, as it is also called, is the least 
important of the finishing processes to which imported yams are 
subjected. In 1914 only 218,157 pounds were imported polished, 
and in 1918 only 43,015 pounds. 

The previous chapter gives a description of the imports distinctively 
known as polished yams, by which is meant high-polished yams 
made by a process not economically possible here. Tliese yams 
come highly pohshed in the single for manufacture into rfioe laces, 
braids, and luster linings. In addition a Btnall amount of the yam 
imports for some other Industrie are, for special reasons, reqmred 
polished. These include harness twine for making "Fraich" hai^ 
nesses and yam for special silk weaving and for special embroidery 
work. 

MATURE OF THE YABNS SUPPLIED BY EACH COUNTBT. 

Table 14 serves to show the consuming industries catered to by 
each of the four main yarn suppliers — United Kingdom, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France — in 1914. Comp&ia\>\e.5vgoieaa.Tftw«j^>!^ 
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for 1918, but these imports were almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom and came in under abnormal conditions. 

Table 14.' — Svurre of cotton yam impoTtedfor ronvinnption (in pounds). 
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In 1914 Grermany was the main source of imports of Turkey red 
yarns for towels and of .polished yarns for making shoe laces and 
other articles; Switzerland predominated in the embroidery yam 
trade; and France led only in the negligible trade in crfipe yarns. 
All of the other consuming industries noted depended most largely, 
in some instances entirely, on the United Kingdom for such yarns 
as were required from abroad. 

Table 15 shows the 1914 imports from each country divided into 
carded and combed yama, and these subdivided according to color. 

Table 15. — Source o/importi, 2914 (in pounds). 
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In the normsl year 1914 the United Kingdom supplied more 
carded than combed yam and most of the German yams were carded 
only, whereas the lai^er part of the smaller shipments from Switzer- 
land and France wore combed. Over half of the German shipments 
were dyed, in fact Germany supplied the larger part of the total 
imports of dyed yams. The United Kingdom leads in the shipment 
of bleached yams but in the case of both Germany and France 
bleached yarns form a relatively larger proportion of theu" trade. 

The United Kingdom has always been the main source of the cotton 
yams imported into the United States, Imports from that country 
form such a large percentage of the total that a description of one 
would almost suffice for the other even in normal times; in 1918 
there were practically no imports from any other country. Two 
outstanding features of this trade, however, are Knglaud's control 
of the supply of lace yarns and the large shipments from that country 
of softer spun yams intended for interweaving or interknitting with 
silk. These are used in mixed-silk goods such as hosiery, hatbands, 
ribbons, tie silks, cotton-back satins, and velvets. The United 
Kindgom participates in supplying the needs of every yam impor- 
ting industry, but in normal tim^ has a comparatively small share in 
American purchases of polished yams, of Turkey-red yams for the 
towel industry, and of embroidery yams. 

Manchester and Nottingham are always the leading centers of 
origin and are followed by others such as Bradford, Bolton, Mac- 
clesfield, Oldham, Mansfield, Glasgow, and Stockport, in varying 
order of importance. 

The United Kingdom leads in number of spindles but spins rela- 
tively finer counts so that less cotton is consumed in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. Japan, and sometimes India, 
export more pounds of cotton yam than does the United Kingdom 
but in value the English exports far exceed those of any other nation 
and they are more widely distributed, in fact the United Kingdom is 
the universal yam provider. The United Kingdom uses mainly 
mule spinning and is the largest consumer of Egyptian cotton, the 
one long-stapled cotton that is produced in bulk. The British 
have a monopoly of the international trade in the extreme fine 
counts. 

The war caused many changes in the English export trade in cotton 
yams. The loss of their best market-central Europe, the curtailed 
purchasing power of India and some other important sections, and 
Governmental regulations, were factors in diverting trade from its 
rcffu]ar channels. A control board was established for the cotton 
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industry by the British Government in June, 1917, with powers for 
regulating the purchase of raw cotton and the running of macliinery. 
The output was greatly curtailed and Governmental requirements 
were put before all others. The export of cotton yam in 1918 waa 
less than two-thirds of that of 1913 so far as regards quantity; prices 
however, attained a new record. The makers of fine counts tried to 
offset the loss of some of their markets elsewhere by increasing their 
sales to the United States; they had some success and in 1917 sold 
the United States more than ever before; since then their prices 
have been relatively so high that American purchases have greatly 
decreased. In normal times raw cotton rules at very near the same 
price in England and in the United States so that it can hardly be 
considered as a factor on either aide, but owing to the scarcity of 
shipping and its dangers, stocks of cotton in England decreased 
greatly during the war and as a result the price of cotton in England 
went up all out of proportion to the prices ruling in the United 
States. By January, 1918, the course of prices in the two countries 
had divei^ed to such an extent that cotton costing 33 cents a pound 
in New York was selling at 47 cents a pound in Livwpool. The 
result was to reduce the British export trade to America during the 
calendar year 1918 to yams that could not bo obtained in the do- 
mestic market but that were essential for carrying on some business, 
that is, mainly the fine lace yams and " prepared" yams for lace and 
lace ctirtains. This situation has effected a closer union between 
American spinners and users of certain kinds of yam and the American 
spinners will probably continue to hold much of the trade thuS' 
gained. The fact that domestic spinners have learned to cater to 
certain special requirements which had theretofore not interested 
them will also aid in the retention of foreign trade. 

In England, where the cotton industry is highly specialized, it is 
divided amoi^ spinners, doublers, aad manufacturers, the last named 
being a term for those who weave or otherwise manufacture from the 
yarn. The spinner produces the single yarn, and the doubler attends 
to the twisting of two or more ends together as well as to gassing, 
mercerizing, preparing, and polishing, and puts up the finished 
product in skeins, cones, tubes, or beams as desired. As most of 
our imports are ply yams, it is the British doubler who is the main 
factor in this trade. The doubling of yams as a separate industry 
in England started in the early part of the nineteenth centmy, when 
the development of the lace, velvet, and hosiery industries, together 
with the sewing thread industy, began to cause a large demand for 
ply yams. To the doubler the single yam is raw material; it ia 
practically all bought in cop form — that is, mule spun. For most 
purposes the doublers use doubling weft, this be\Ti% iVft \s!CTa. ^^s^ 
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yarn that is spun harder than weft (filling) and softer than twist 
(warp) . 

It is a matter of common knowledge and therefore no divulgence of 
confidential information to state that the Fine Cotton Spinners' & 
Donblers' Association, which has ita headquarters at Manchester, 
is the one big factor in the cotton-yam trade between Ei^land and 
the United States. This organization lai^ely controls the fine- 
spinning trade of the world. It was formed in May, 1898, by the 
amalgamation into one concern of 31 firms engaged in spinning long 
stapled cottons or in doubling yams made from this or other staples 
of cotton. Ita prospectus stated: 

The extreme difficulty of inducing conaumera ot fine yama to accept the riek of 
iiaing sew or unknown marks in the manufacture of the expensive fabrics in tbe 
maimfactiuc of which this class ot yama so largely enters, renders an established 
coTinection indispensable. This facta adds to the value ot those long existent concerns 
which have won a reputation and gained the confidence of buyers, and at the same 
time places an obstacle in the way ot new competitors. 

As usual, there were also set forth the advantages of eliminating 
unnecessary competition, of the centralization of buying and selling, 
of permitting more specialization by the individual mills, and ot 
making available to all the combined practical experience of the best 
experts. 

Contrary to the experience of some other British textile combina- 
tions the Fine Spinners have been very successful. They have taken 
over at least a dozen additional companies and control over 3,000,000 
spindles in England besides the most important fine-yarn spinning 
companies in France. Starting with a capital stock issue of £4,000,000 
the authorized capital is now over £7,000,000, and there is a laj^e 
reserve fund. The dividends on ordinary shares have been 8 per 
cent in 1899 and again in 1900, 9 per cent in 1901, 8 per cent in 1902, 
1903, and 1904, 4 per cent in 1905, 6 per cent in 1906, 10 per cent in 
1907, 12 per cent in 1908, 8 per cent in each of the years 1909 to 1916 
(in 1913 a bonus of 20 per cent in preferred ordinary shares in addi- 
tion), 10 per cent in 1917, and 10 per cent in 1918. In 1919 they 
paid 12 per cent and in addition divided up certain capital reserves 
equal to another 20 per cent. This makes a total of 217 per cent 
paid in dividends to holders of ordinary shares in the 21 years since 
the formation of the company. Such have been the results of the 
practi<al monopoly by the association of the manufacture of fine 
counts fi>r the home and foreign markets. 

It seems that each mill owned by the F. C. S. A. enjoys a certain 
amount of freedom in the manufacture and in the quoting of yarns, for 
instance, identical yarns may bo bringing 5 per cent more as spim by 
one mill than by another, because itf better material, better manu- 
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facture, or better reputatioQ, but payments are handled by the central 
<^ce. 

This huge combination bas rendered it most difficult for Americaa 
spinners of fine yarns to compete. The Fine Spinners make a wid« 
range, and sell to the whole world, whereas the American market ia 
comparatively restricted. The development of fine spinning in the 
United States has been largely confined to the few mills producing 
fine yarns for their own requirements; there are no domestic yams 
finer than 100s, in fact very few counts above 80b, quoted on the 
American market. 

IMFOBTS OP COTTON VAKN FKOM GEEMANY. 

From 1899 to 1915, inclusive, there were substantial imports of 
cotton yarn from Germany; in six of these years the trade exceeded 
a million poimds. Thotigh ranking far behind the United Kingdom 
Germany was our second largest source of suppl}'. 

Prior to tlie war Germany not only ranked third in the total 
consumption of cotton, but also held the same rank in the consumption 
of American, Indian, and Egyptian cottoi^. The German spinning 
mills were munly on coarse and medium counts; comparatively few 
mills spun above 50s, although at least one mill spun as hig^ as 
2008 for its own use. 

Germany normally imported two or three times as much cotton 
yam as she exported. The main feature in the import trade was the 
purchase of large amounts of fine yarns from England for use in 
making sueded ^oves and other special knit goods, embroidery, braid, 
and lace. The export trade was mainly confined to European 
countries, particularly Holland, England, Austria, Russia, Roiunania, 
and Denmark. Her overseas trade was much less important, though 
purchasers for certain yarns were found in the United States, Brazil, 
and Argentina. 

As the Germans could not compete on the American market with 
domestic coarse yams nor with fine or special yarns from England, 
their saJee were mainly due to fast dyeing, to a high-polish finish, or 
to careful mercerizing. According to the testimony of importers in a 
position to know, most of the fine yams from Germany as well of 
a portion of the medium counts, such as those used for hatbands, 
were epun in £k^and and only finished in Germany. The German 
" Veredelungsverkehr " or "improvement trade," by means of which 
yams wwe ^ven temporary free admission for the purpose of dyeing, 
mercerizing, or otherwise advancing in value before re-export, was 
before the war a factor of increasing importance in the export trade in 
cotton yam. 

In 1914 about half of the American purchases of German yarns 
were in tihe singJe. Almost half was 2-p\y ; \ikeie '?i«i& & %\a.'i!& %.-m»\kx^ 
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of 4-ply, but practically none of other multiple ply. About 84 per 
cent was carded and only 16 per cent combed. About 60 per cent 
was in the dyed state, about 29 per cent in the gray, and about II 
per cent bleached. Approximately a fifth was polished and a fifth 
mercerized; very little was gassed or prepared. 

Imports into the United Statra of cotton yams from Germany in 
1914 were divided according to manufacture, color, and finish as 
follows: 
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Fiom the table, it is ob^ lous that Anioricnii purchases were mainly 
of yarns dyed, polished, or mercerized. 

German yam shipments to this country originated mainly in the 
Rhine Provinces, particularly at Barmen, Crefeld, and Elberfeld, with 
some at Suchteln and Viersen. There were smaller shipments from 
Saxon centers such as Plauen, Chemnitz, Glauchau, and Zittau; and 
from Alsatian centers such as Gebweiler and Cohnar; occasional ship- 
ments were made from other points such as Dietfurt and Berlin. It 
may be noted that German shipments included small amounts of yarn 
that originated across their borders at points such as Schweizerthal 
and Wetzikon in Switzerland and Alost in Belgium, in addition to the 
much larger amounts that were spun in England and finished in 
Germany, Barmen is the center of the German manufacture of 
ribbons, braids (particularly the fancy braid called "Barmen lace"), 
and ' 'eisengarn ' ' or high-polished glazed yarn ; Crefeld is noted for its 
velvets and ribbons ; Elberfeld is an important printing and dyeing 
center and carries on dye making on a large scale; Checmitz is the 
leading Continental center for knit goods ; and Plauen is the source of 
most of the German machine embroidery, including particularly the 
special embroidery known as "etched lace" or "Plauen lace." The 
nature of the manufacturing industries using yarn has, at each export 
point, nppareDtly been a controWing iactot m-jora^Y^menSaVi^Jaft 
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extent that each one shipped mainly cotton yams of the character 
used in its local manufactures. 

The main counts imported from Germany in 1914, those weighing 
as much as 10,000 pounds each, and the goods for which they were 
used are shown in the following tabular statemwit: 

Cotton yarn* from Germany, 1914 (*" pountb). 
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Total. 


301,172 


200,007 


107,349 


76,894 88,435 


25,349 


25,302 


19,373 


8,219 


6,164 


798.884 



It so happened that the main count imported from Germany in 
1914 was a fine count, but most of the German yams in that year, as 
in preceding years, were of coarse and medium counts. 

The imports of cotton yarns from Germany in 1914 may be analyzed 
according to use as follows: 

Towd yams. — The main count was 6/1 ; this was followed by 20/2, 
12/1, 14/1, 14/2, 10/1, and 8/1, and small amounts of 12/2, 8/2, and 
16/1. All of these were Turkej'-red carded yarns and apparently all 
were made of American cotton. They were imported because of 
their color, a Turkey red satisfactory to towel makers being unobtain- 
able in this country. This matter has already been discussed in 
Chapter III. 

Knitting yams. — Imported German knitting yams covered a wide 
range, from as low as 1 J/2 ply up to as fine as 150/2 ply. The only 
counts of which imports amounted to as much as 10,000 pounds, 
however, were 120/2, 98/2, 28/1, 30/1, and 26/1. Of 200,607 pounds 
of knitting yams im^ported 122,624 pounds were 2-ply, 57,730 pounds 
were single yarns, and 20,253 pounds were 4-ply, About two-thirds 
of the total were mOTcerized. The main count imported was 120/2; 
all of this was mercerized and over three-ioxirlWolVV "Was ^«^V«>j3s.. 
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Almost all of the 9S/2, the second main count, was mercerized but 
only about a third of it was dyed; the remainder was chiefly un- 
bleached. Both the 120/2 and 98/2 were made of Egyptian cotton, 
Abassi being specified on a good part of it; the greater part of it vas 
carded only and a minor portion was combed. The 28/1, 30/1, and 
26/1 were all gray carded Egyptian. The 4-pIy yams included in the 
total are different from the othOTS as they are not for machine work 
but are put up for hand knitting, uaoally in packets of 200 grams 
each packed 20 to a bundle and these baled. These "white knitting 
cottons" ranged from 4/4 up to 30/4 but the lai^est import of anyone 
count was only 1,329 pounds of the 12/4. 

Polished yams.— The main counts were 30/1, 36/1, 40/1, 39/1, and 
38/1. These yarns, known as eisengarn (iron yam) in Germany, were 
imported because of a limited demand for high-polished glazed single 
yarns which are not produced in this country, although there are 
ample domestic supplies of the ordinary glazed 2-ply yarns. 

- Embroider}/ yams.^The main counts were 60/2, 39/2, 30/2, and 
69/2. Of a total of 76,894 pounds, 36,237 pounds were put up on 
schiffli bobbins and 12,280 pounds on schiffli tubes; the remainder 
was mostly in skeins, with a small amount on cones. , Most of it 
was carded only; about a third was listed as combed. Egyptian 
cotton was used in the main and was usually denoted by the Conti- 
nental term as "Maco." Of the total, 42,027 pounds were in the 
gray, 14,003 pounds bleached, and 20,864 pounds dyed. Of this 
last, 16,814 pounds were Turkey red. 

Yams for silk mixtures. — ^The main counts were 16/1 and 39/1, 
both of which were gray combed. The former was mainly for weav- 
ing cotton-back satins and tie silks, while the latter was mainly for 
weaving cotton-and-silk luubrella cloths. Of the total, 45,830 pounds 
were in the gray, 2,983 pounds were bleached, and 20,622 pounds 
were dyed, mainly black. 

Velvd yams. — The bulk consisted of 60/2 fast black combed Egyp- 
tian, there being only minor imports of a few other counts. 

Hatband yams. — Relatively small amounts of hatband yams came 
from Germany. That they were imported at all was due mainly to 
the fact that some domestic manufacturers consider the Elberfeld 
blue-black a superior shade and faster color than that made in Eng- 
land or the United States. The larger amounts were of 40/2, 35/2, 
30/2, and 25/2. 

Other uses.— Yarns for cotton cloth were mainly fine dyed yams 
such as 120/2, 100/2, and 98/2, and the total was small. Yams for 
woven labels were also imported because of the dyeing; these were 
mainly black, but included some Turkey red and blue; they were 
used for name work and the main counts were 60/2 and 50/2. There 
B«s also a small amount of other co'unVs,iiacYii.&.ii% ua.ua.^rtof 160 
pounds of 3ft3 in 15-ply for special braid \*ot^ 
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In the period 1901 to 1915, inclusive, Switzerland ranked third as 
a sonrce of fore^ cotton yams, though this trade never amounted 
to as much as a half million pounds in any year. On October 19, 
1915, the Swiss Federal Council officially prohibited the export of 
cotton yams, and practically none was shipped after that date. 

Of 432,452 pounds of cotton yams imported from Switzerland in 
1914, 305,879 pounds were embroidery yams and 123,020 were yarns 
for makii^ mixed-silk goods, leaving only 3,553 for other uses. Of 
the total imports, 284,687 pounds were 2-ply and 123,122 pounds 
were singles; the largest item in the small remainder was 13,360 
pounds of 5-ply for handkerchief embroidery. 

The main yams from Switzerland in 1914 were 16/1, 58/2, and 
60/2, imports of these counts being 106,387 pounds, 83.657 pounds, 
and 60,864 pounds, respectively. There were smaller imports of 
46/2, 40/2, 38/2, 36/2, and 30/2; no other count reached as much as 
10,000 poxmds. The coarsest count was 4/4-ply embroidery, and the 
highest count 180/9-ply harness twine. Imports of the two extiemes 
were trifling and the Swiss yams were mainly between 16s and 6{)s. 
Switzerland spins a certain amount of very fine counts and also im- 
ports fine yams from England. It is stated by importers that a part 
of the small export of fine yams from Switzerland to the United 
States is spun in England hut bleached or put up on schiffli bobbins 
or tubes in Switzerland. The dead white bleach that the Swiss ob- 
tain is unexcelled for embroidery. 

The main point of origin of imports is St. Gall, the great em- 
broidery center; small shipments come from other points such as 
Baar, Ziegelbrucke, and Eorschach. 

Switzeriand is the leader in embroidery manuf actiire ; when the 
embroidery industry began to develop in the United States, it was 
therefore natural that manufacturers should seek to obtain from 
Swit^rland yams with which to make machine embroidery that 
would compete successfully with imports of Swiss embroidered arti- 
cles. The fact that imports of yam from Switzerland began to in- 
crease strongly in 1900 therefore tends to confi,rm the statement that 
embroidery manufacture in this country began its expansion in that 
year. The sudden jump in imports of Swiss yams in 1910 is un- 
doubtedly due largely to the temporary tree admission of embi-oidery 
machines by the act of 1909. These embroidery yams were chieily 
for work on the schiffli or shuttle embroidery machine; a small 
amount was for use on hand embroidery machines. Of 305,879 
pounds of embroidery yams imported in 1914, 160,850 pounds ^vere 
put up in schiffli tubes, 124,276 pounds in schiffli bobbins, 18,320 
pounds in skeins, and 2,433 pounds in cones. The ach.iffl.i tube yo-ro. 
is the embiwidery yam proper, the yaro.l\ials\vo'«soo.'Cci.ftW<i*i*A'^i^^^ 
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fttbiir, whilo the schiffli bohliin yam is used st the back, where it 
seirea lo bind the tube yam in place. The main counts of schiffli 
tube yam imported were 58/2, 46/2, 40/2, 38/2, and 36/2, whereas 
the schiffli bobbin yam was mainly 58/2 and 60/2, with some 78/2 
and a small amount of other counts. Imports of schiffli yams were 
for tho most part in the gray. The skein yam was mainly for use on 
hand embroidery machines and was usually between 50s and 100s 
n 3, 4, or 5 piy; most of this yam was either bleached or dyed. A 
ew Icailing embroidery manufacturers import direct, but the trade in 
this line is largely handled by yam agents. 

Of 123,122 pounds of Swiss yarn imported for weaving mixed-silk 
goods, 106,387 pounds consisted of 16/1 ; the remainder was made up 
of 19/1, 20/1, 24/1, and 30/1. These yams were mainly gray combed; 
a small portion was carded and a small amount bleached. These 
yarns weie shipped direct from the Swiss spinners to the American 
silk mills. 



Imports of cotton yam from France are normally very small, the 
record being 2(i5,978 pounds imported in 1910, but France ranks as a 
source of supply after the United Kingdom, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. The French officially prohibited exports of cotton yam after 
August, 20, 1915, so there were practically none permitted to be 
exported after that date. 

Of 33,134 pounds of cotton yam imported from France in 1914, 
so far as shown by available invoices, 12,754 pounds were for use in 
the silk trade, 11,581 pounds wero crSpe yams, 7,613 pounds were for 
velvets, 1,072 pounds for harness twine, and 114 pounds for em- 
broidery. Of the total, 26,258 pounds were in the single, 5,804 
pounds were 2-ply, 356 pounds were 6-pIy, and 716 pounds 9-pIy, the 
last two plies being harness twine. The coarsest yam waaS/l crtpe 
and the finest was 160/9 harness twine; most of the imports were 
between 208 and 388. Of the total, 11,330 pounds were carded, 
mainly dyed, and 21,804 pounds were combed, chiefly gray yams. 

The yams imported in greatest quantity from France in 1914 were 
7,462 pounds of 20/1, and 5,169 pounds of 30/2; these counts were 
followed by 48/1, 30/1, 24/1, 36/1, and 38/1. 

Most of the yarns for use in the sUk trade were single counts 
between 20s and 60s, combed and dyed black. The crfipe yams 
were mainly 30/2, 48/1, and 48/2, usually combed and part gassed. 
The small import of harness twine consisted of 40/6, 130/9, 140/9, 
and 160/9. 

French invoices often give both French and English cotmts, such 

as "2/40/48 crfepe coton 2 tors gauche teinte," which shows that Uie 

yam was 40/2 French, the equivalent ot 48/2 En^ish, counts. 
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Owing to the fact that the French use two systems of yam numbering, 
the IVraich and the English, thfly are accustomed, in their domestic, 
as well as their foreign trade to use both nomenclatures to avoid any 
uncertainty as to the yam size intended. 

' The small yam shipments from France originated at Lyon, 
Bell^arde-Valserine, and Lille. 



EXPOETING < 



I IMPOETING CENTERS. 



Tables 16 and 16a show the places of origin of cotton yam imports 
and correlate these to the customs districts where the yarn was entered. 



Table 16. — Cotton yam imported/or eontumptUm, 
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Tablk 16.—CoUon farn importrdfor rojuuinpf ion, 1S14 (in pound*) — Continued. 
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These data, compiled direct from invoices, enable one to locate tlie 
export centers more precisely than is possible by any study of the 
Annual Declared Export Returns made by American consuls as the 
consular records show only that so much yarn was listed on the in- 
voices certified to at each consulate and do not reveal the precise 
place of production or of export. There is a mai^in of inaccuracy 
even in taking invoice data, as a yarn merchant or shipper at sn 
export center, such as Manchester, may receive the yarn from a mill 
at another point, have it processed oivput up and record the shipping 
point as the place of origin. However, the invoice records are the 
most accurate available, and in most instances they disclose the real 
place of origin. Yarn assembled for shipment from a place in which 
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there is an American consulate would probably show the shipping 
point as the place of origin, but most shipments arc made direct 
from, the null where spun, doubled, or finished, and the point of 
manufacture woidd usually be shown on the invoice no matter where 
certified. 

The tables show that Manchester is always the predominating in- 
3uence in the American import trade in cotton yams; supplying in 
1914 about half, and in 1918 about three-fourths, of the total. Not- 
tingham is the next lai^est source. Both of these cities are manu- 
facturing centers, noted for the spinning and doubling of fine counts 
so that their exports of cotton yarns, unlike their exports of cloth, 
lace, and other manufactures of cotton, for the most part originate 
locally. 

ExpOTt points, other than Manchester and Nottingham, vary from 
year to year in relative importance but normally include the follow- 
ing: Bradford, Barmen, St. Gall, Crefeld, Bolton, Macclesfield, Liver- 
pool, Oldham, Baar, Ziegelbrucke, Stockport, llansfield, Glasgow, 
Rorschach, Neuzingen, Elberfeld, Middleton, Plauen, Suchteln, Lyon, 
Bollington, Whitworth, and Dewsbury. 

. Manchester ships varying amounts of almost every type of cotton 
yam, but the export of lace-curtain yarn is more than double that of 
any other. In 1914 Manchester exported to the United States, be- 
sides lace-curtain yarns, yarns for manufacture into hosiery. Levers 
lace, cotton cloth, mixed silks, hatbands, thread, velvet, harness twine, 
ribbon, and voile. In 1918 its exports included, besides lace-curtain 
yams, yarns for sueded gloves, electrical winding, Levers lace, 
hosiery, mixed silks, velvets, hatbands, thread, voile, cotton cloth, 
embroidery, harness twine, and ribbons, respectively. 

Nottingham in 1914 shipped mainly Levers lace and hosiery yarns, 
with small amounts of lace-curtain, hatband, and woven-label yarns; 
in 1918 it shipped mainly Levers lace, lace-cuxtain, and voile yarns, 
with small amoimts of woven-label, cotton weaving, hatband, and 
hosiery yams. 

Bradford ships cotton yarn for weaving with mohair and with 
wool, also in normal times yarns for hosiery, mixed silks, velvets, and 
cotton goods. In 1914 Barmen shipped mainly Turkey-red yarn for 
towels, and polished yams, with a small amount of embroidery yarns ; 
St. Gall shipped embroidery yarns exclusively; Crefeld shipped mainly 
dyed hosiery yams, with some yams for mixed silks and for cotton 
weaviog. Baar and Ziegelbrucke shipped yams for mixed silks; 
Rorschach, Neuzingen, and Plauen shipped embroidery yarns; Such- 
teln shipped velvet yams; Lyon shipped a httle crfipo and velvet 
yarn; Elberfeld shipped blue-black hatband yarns. 
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BoUon in 1914 shipped in the main yams for mixed silks and for 
curtains, also some voile and hosiery yarns; in 1918 yams from that 
center were for voile and curtains, and the electrical and glove in- 
dustries in the order named. Macclesfield ships yams for lace, velvet 
and mixed silks. Liverpool shipped embroidery yams in 1914 hut 
docs not appear in 1918 invoices. Oldham shipped lace and knitting 
yams in 1914, and in 1918 only cotton weaving yams. Stockport 
shipped lace yams in 1914; its shipments in 1918 were mainly yarng 
for mixed silks and for hatbands. Mansfield ships lace and lace- 
curtain yams. Glasgow shipped a small amount of Turkey-red yam 
in 1914, mainly for embroidery with a little for towels; in 1918 the 
main item was Turkey-red yarn for towels, and there was some pofished 
yarn. Middleton ships polished yam, the 1918 imports included a 
small quantity of electrical yam. BoUington shipped lace yam in 
1914 and yam for mixed silks in 1918. Whitworth in 1918 shipped 
embroidery yarns, Dewsbury, famous as a shoddy center, shipped 
lace-curtain yarn. 

Of the importing districts, New York receives about three-fourtlifl 
of the total imports of cQtton yam. Philadelphia ranks second. 
Other importing districts vary from year to year as to relative im- 
portance; in 1918 Chicago ranked third, Khode Island (Providence) 
fourth, Connecticut {Bridgeport and Hartford) fifth, and Massachu- 
setts (Boston) sixth. 

THE HANDLING OF THE IMPOST TRADE IN COTTON YABN. 

Firms engaged in the European-American cotton yam trade, 
either as exporters or importers, were fewer by a considerable num- 
ber in 1918 than in 1914. The total volimie of trade decreased, but 
the dropping out of so many firms raised the average amount handled 
by each firm. The number of invoices was much reduced though con- 
siderably larger amounts were covered by each invoice. The reduc- 
tion was probably due to the less frequent sailings in war time, the 
decrease in number of buyers, and the fewer varieties of yam re- 
quired. 

The following tabulation is indicative of the size of the business 
done by individual firms; there are included all exporters and im- 
porters who handled as much as 100,000 pounds in either 1914 or 
1918. Both exporters from Europe and importers into the United 
States are listed according to the weight of yam handled. The 1914 
rank is used on the 1918 figures in order to show- how the trade of 
various firms increased or decreased. 
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Six spinners and doublers, located at Manchester, supplied 2,469,537 
poiinds in 1914 ; the ssme six mills supplied 2,969,640 pounds in 1918. 
This is 39.53 per cent of the 1914, and 56.75 per cent of the 1918 
imports of cotton yam as obtained in this investigation. In other 
words a half dozen Manchester mills supply from 40 to 50 per cent or 
more of the total American imports of cotton yarns. 

It is seen that the same exporter ranked first in both 1914 and 
1918. This one exporter, an English doubler specializing in the pro- 
duction of extra strong super lace-curtain yams, supplied in 1914, 
19 per cent, and in 1918 no less than 25 per cent of ths total weight 
of the cotton yarns imported into the United States. The rank of 
the other exporters, also that of the importers, varied considerably 
in the two periods studied. For instance, the main importer in 1914 
ranked twentieth in 1918, while the main importer in 1918 was only 
fourth in 1914. The fourth lai^st exporter in 1918 was a yam 
agent who boi^ht for the account of the fourth largest importer; 
neither of these were listed on any 1914 invoices. Exporters ranking 
twelfth and thirteenth in 1914 were German firms, as were also im- 
porters ranking twelfth and fifteenth in the same year. Other 
exporters recorded above were British and other importers American. 

Imports of cotton yam entered for consumption in 1914 were 
officially recorded as 6,853,235 pounds, of which detailed invoice 
data were obtained covering 6,247,427 pounds. It was found that 
the 6,247,427 pounds were shipped by 167 firms or individuals. Of 
these 87 shipped less than 5,000 pounds each. Eliminating these 
smalt occasional shippers there were 80 exporters who shipped a 
total of 6,125,967 pounds, an average oi 76,575 ■^cMiiAa «,%.0q.. ^^l-we. 
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total of 6,247,427 pomwls was invoiced to 156 different individualB 
and firms. Of these 81 imported less than 5,000 pounds each. 
Eliminating tiiese we find that a total of 6,126,957 pounds was im- 
ported by 75 finns, an average of 81,962 po\m(b each. 

Imports of cotton yam entered for consumption in 1918 were 
oHicially recorded as 5,687,641 ixjunds, and of these there was ob- 
tained detailed invoice data covering 5,232,360 poxuids. It was 
found that the 5,232,360 poimds were shipped by 74 fiurms or individ- 
uals. Eliminating those shipping less than 5,000 pounds each, there 
were 54 exporteis who shipped a total of 5,194,230 pounds, an average 
of 96,100 pounds each. The total of 5,232,360 pounds was invoiced 
to 65 firms or individuals. Eliminating those importing less than 
5,000 pounds each, a total of 5,190,853 pounds was imported by 45 
firms, an average of 115,352 pounds each. 

The total handled by the numerous occasional shippers or receivers 
of amounts under 5,000 pounds a year is relatively so small that it 
may be disi-egarded. It is therefore correct to say that the European- 
American trade in cotton yarn was handled by 80 exporters and 75 
importers in 1914 and by 54 exporters and 45 importers in 1918. 
Of the 80 exporters in 1914, 51 were British and handled 4,920,799 
pounds; 19 were German and handled 754,609 pounds; 7 were Swiss 
and handled 353,153 poimds; and 3 were French and handled 97,406 
pounds. All of the 54 exporters in 1918 were British. 

The number of exporters who were producers, finishers, or middle- 
men, respectively, and the amounts handled by each class, was as 
as follows: 

Cotton yarn exported to the Vnited Statei from Europe. 
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The above classification of invoice data brings out clearly the fact 
that British and Continentnl yam merchants and agents play but a 
subordinate part in the handhng of the cotton-yam imports into the 
United States and that about three-fourths of the total is shipped 
by the producing mills. 
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The proportion of the imports bought direct by the consumiug 
manufacturer, or purchased by him through au AmericaD interme- 
diary, is brought out in the following tabulation: 

Cotton yam imported into the United Stam. 
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> Includes all handling ovei 5,000 pounds each. 

It is seen that yarn agents and merchants play a much moie im- 
portant part on the American end of the trade than on the European 
end. They are usually the most important import factor, but the large 
proportion of the trade that is handled direct by the consuming mills 
is striking, amounting in 1918 to nearly 50 per cent. TTie ultimate 
consumers, the mills using the foreign yarns, therefore import from 
40 to 50 per cent of their requirements direct and pm-cbase 50 to 60 
per cent through yam agents or merchants. 

The foregoing table shows that small amounts are consigned to 
American forwarding agents and that some yarns are shipped to 
dyers, finishers, or converters. If the latter class be listed as con- 
sumers and the former considered as being for the account of yarn 
houses, which is the case in most instances, the following tables are 
illustrative of the proportionate amounts in 1914 and 1918 shipped 
by foreign spinners, yarn houses, and dyers to American yam houses 
and American mills. 
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Cofton-yom importi — ReUitive imjioTtaiice of variout ehanneta. 

[Includes all liandJlng over 6,000 pounds yam earb.l 
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The proportionate amounts of the cotton yarn import trade in 1914 
and in 1918 that were handled through the varioua channels is illus- 
trated graphically in Chart C. This chart serves to bring out promi- 
nently the facts that American imports of cotton yarns are bought 
for the most part direct from the producing mill and that the Ameri- 
can yam house is the most important purchaser; it shows, however, 
that a large amount is handled without any intermediary — that is, 
direct from producing mftnufacturer to consuming manufacturer. 
In comparing the trade in 1914 with the smaller trade m 1918 the 
most striking feature is that the amounts exported by foreign nulla 
and the amounts imported direct by American mills have scarcely 
changed at all, at least in total volume; the decline has been confined 
almost entirely to the indirect trade. 

The handling of the cotton yams required from abroad by various 
sections of the textile industry may be described more in detail as 
follows. 

The lace-curtain indiBtry is the largest importer but requires less 
than a dozen coimts. The 10 lace-curtain mills import direct and 
are supplied almost entirely by one firm of British doublers. The 
curtain mills place occasional orders with other British doublers, 
rarely with British yarn agents. 

The Levers lace industry imports about a third of its requirements 
direct from the British mills. These importers are largely firms that 
operate X^evers lace machines in addition to lace-curtain machines. 
About two-thirds of the yarns required are bought by lace milla from 
American yarn houses which buy from British doublers and yam 
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Hosiery and underwear yams are imported mainly through Ameri- 
can yam agents who buy from or act as representatives of British 
spinners or doublers. Four or five American mills buy direct but 
their purchases represent only a minor proportion of the trade. A 




il 



unall portion is handled through British yam dealers selling to 
American yam dealers, Nearly half of the glove yam trade in 1918 
was handled by one American yarn dealer who bought from one 
British spinner; the remainder consisted chiefly of purchases by two 
American ^re manu/acturerf^ direct iroittSrit\^sViam.«\a. 
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Of the 1918 trade ia electrical yaroa about 40 per omt was im- 
ported by a yam merchant who bought from ranous Brituh spinners 
through one agent at Mancheeter. About 25 per cent was sold by 
a British spinner through an agent representing him in the United 
States; and about 20 per cent was imported by an American yarn 
house which had established connections with one large firm of 
British spinners. 

The trade in cotton yams fur mixed silks is lai^ely through ^imer- 
ican yam bouses importing mainly from Bpinners or doublers, but is 
partly through European yam houses. A smaller portion is im- 
ported direct by four or five Bi3k mills from spinners abroad. Velvet 
3'ams are usually imported by the Tclvet manufacturers direct from 
the foreign spinners; a small portion is handled through yam houses 
in England and America, Voile yams are largely imported direct, 
from mill to mill, but a portion is handled through yam houses on 
either side. Turkey-red yam is imported chiefly by American yarn 
houses from foreign dyers; a portion is imported from the dyers by 
American towel mills direct. Cotton-weaving yams, not specified, 
are imported through various channels; some come direct, but the 
larger portion is from the spinner through American yam houses. 
Weaving yams for mohair are mainly direct, from mill to mill. 
Weaving yams for wool arc also chiefly from mill to mill, a small 
portion being indirect trade. 

One hatband manufacturer imports direct from a foreign dyer, 
but the hatband yarns are imported, for the most part, through 
American yam houses that buy mainly from the mills. Bibbon 
yams are imported by yam houses that buy partly from the mills 
and partly from foreign yam houses. Woven label yams are. im- 
ported mainly by two yam houses that buy partly from mi lls and 
partly from foreign yam houses; two or three label manufacturers 
import a small amount direct. Polished yams are imported almost 
entirely by yam houses that buy mainly from firms making a spe- 
cialty of this finishing process; a small amount is imported direct 
by three or four narrow-fabric firms. 

The embroidery yam trade is almost entirely through importing 
yam houses that buy partly from doublers and partly from foreign 
yam bouses; a few lai^e embroidery manufacturers in normal times 
buy direct. Sewings are mainly through yam houses buying from 
foreign spinners or yam houses; very little is imported direct by 
thread mills. Harness twine imports are mainly through yarn 
agents who buy from British doublers; two or three silk mills import 
their ham^s twine direct. 

In regard to terms, the import trade in cotton yam is on open 
accoimt, and it ia rare that drafts are sent with bills of lading at- 
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tached neceesitating payment before goods can be cleared. In 
general the importing manufacturer or importing yarn merchant 
receives a discount of 2 per cent for payment on the 10th of the 
following month, billing date of delivery, or 45 to 60 days net. In 
some instances, especially in the Continental shipments, the dis- 
count runs up to 3J per cent or even more. 

Importing yam merchants maintain in general that they work 
on a margin of 10 to 15 per oent, and that they are satisfied with 5 
per cent net profit per shipment, as they can turn over their money 
several times during the year, 

LEADING IMPORTERS OP COTTON TARN. 

The following firms are listed among the lea<Iing importers of 
cotton yams: 



North A 



, Philadelphia 



Joseph Benu & Son., Greyetone, E. I. 
J. Bromley & Sons. FhiladelphiB, Pa. 
Cheney Broa., South Manchester, Conn. 
E. F. Drew & Co., New York, N. Y 
Dundee Textile Co., Passaic, N, J. 
Joa. J. De Long & Co., New York, X. Y. 
R. A. Ely & Co., New York, K. Y. 
Hughes Fawcett, New York, N. Y. 
Marahall Field & Co., Chicago, 111. 
Juliua Kayaer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G. S. Lings & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ludwig Littiuer & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Manley & Johnson, New York, N. Y. 
Joa. Meyer & Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Merrill Silk C«., Homell, N. Y. 

Of the 27 importers listed above 13 are manufacturers or ulti- 
mate consumers of the yarns they import; the other 14 are middle- 
men, acting either as yarn merchants or yam agents. 



Patchogue Mfg. Co., Patchogue, N. Y. 
T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. M. Eemington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louis Robiflon & Co., New York, N. Y, 
Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Stern & Stem, New York, N. Y. 
Thomley & Co., Providence, B. I. 
Toy & Wilmerding, New York, N. Y. 
Warwick Mills, CentteviJIe, R. I. 
Wilkee-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 'Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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Chapter V. 
THE AMEBICAN EXPORT TRADE IN COTTON YARN. 



THE PREWAR POSITION OP THE rTOTEU STATES AS AN EXPORTER OP 
COTTON TARN. 

The three principal countries exporting cotton jams, in normal 
times, are England, Japan, and India; the last two confine them- 
selves chiefly to t^e Chinese market, whereas English yams are 
distributed the world over. Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 
are the next important group; they sell to other European countries 
and abo cultivate the markets of the Levant and of South America. 
Small quantities are exported from the other industrial nationsttn 
the Continent — France, Belgium, Netherlands, and Switza-land, in 
the order named. Prior to the changes in trade currents brought 
about by the war, the United States hardly figured as an exporter 
of cotton yarn, despite the fact that in quantity of output it is by 
far the lai^est producer of cotton yarn, and in value of output 
scarce second to the United Kingdom. 

This situation is largely attributable to several peculiar conditions 
attendant upon the cotton industry in the United States. While the 
industry has increased severat-fold within the last 30 years, as 
measured in terms of capital invested, spindle operated, wage 
earners employed, or value of product, this remarkable expansion 
has been for the most part to meet the growing needs of the home 
market, with its population of over 100,000,000 and the largest per 
capita consumption of cotton goods of any nation. Of the total 
output of cotton manufactures by the' United States in the last 
census year (1914), valued at over $700,000,000, about 93 per cent 
was sold in the American market and exports were confined to a 
limited number of lines and specialties. 

Although cotton yam is the result of a process of manufacture it 
is essentially the raw material of the weaving, knitting, and related 
industries. Under the prevailing methods of production in this 
counby, whereby the cotton is spun and woven into cloth in the 
same mill, ihe industry has tended to become self-eufficient as well 
as self-supplying. More tiian 99 per cent of all the cotton yarn used 
in American mills is regularly spun here, and more than 75 per cent 
of alt the yarn produced in the United States is used for further 
manufacture in the establishments where spun. The returns of the 
Federal census have regularly shown that not more tiian 23 per 
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cent of the total volume of cotton yam produced is intended for 
sale outside the mill, and tliis serves mainly to supply the domestic 
mills, particularly knitting mills, which do not spin their own yarns. 

Unlike a number of other cotton manufacturing countries, uotab^ 
Great Britain, Japan, and India, where a considerable part of the 
spimiing industry is dependent for its prosperity upon export trade, 
the installation of weaving and knitting machinery in the United 
States has kept pace with the increase in spindles, with the result 
that there has been no large surplus of yarn that had to be sold abroad, 
American exports of cotton products have been mainly fuUy manu- 
factured products, about half of our export prior to the war con- 
sisting of cotton cloth, and a large part of the balance of knit goods 
and other wearing apparel. 

The relatively small share of the American cotton industry in the 
world trade in cotton yarn finds further explanation in the fact 
thtft, prior to the war, the wages of textile workers were appreciably 
higher in the United States than in the chief competing coimtries. 
Spinning costs were consequently higher _and could not be made up, 
as in the case of weaving costs, by larger output through the use of 
more automatic machinery. This fact tended to deter the building of 
spinning mills for handhng export trade, as is common in other 
countries, and such yarn as was exported was supplied by mills 
producing primarily for domestic trade. '^ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE YARN EXPORT TRADE DURING THE WAR. 

Table 17 traces the course of the American yam export trade 
since 1904, indicating the value of the annual shipments and the 
principal markets supplied. 
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Durii^ the decade prior to the war, the yalue of the annual exports 
of cotton yam had increased from less than $200,000 in 1904, when 
it was first recorded separately, to about $700,000 during the fiscal 




THE AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE IN COTTON YARN: l««-lfll8. 
Showing growth since 1914 and principal mftrkels supplied. 

year 1913 and 1914. The total volume, however, . was still quite 
small, amounting in 1914 to not more than 3,000,000 pounds a year,' 
In comparison with the total domestic production of over two biUion 

• Cotton yam wu not shown sepaiaWly among the exports prior lo lEKM, and no record of weight was 
kept tmtU 1818. Estimates of wolfiht are based upon an BssuniBil av6Ts.i,a ^tiob "A^ wi»W ^ v*™*^!';^* 
sr market price for tho tiTeiagegttuWotsani«ixvoi^A4» 
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pouD<ls, the unount exported coiuitituted but a fraction of 1 per cent. 
The main prewar market was found in Canada, which normally took 
about a third of our exports, chiefly medium to fine yams, Irr^;ular 
shipments, chiefly of knitting yams, had been made to Hongkong for 
a decade. SmaU quantities of coarse weaving yams were also shipped 
to South America, mainly Argentina, Colombia, and Chile. Our 
export trade in cotton yama prior to the war could hardly be caUed 
active, however, and it is significant that apart from Canada, trade 
with which more nearly resembles domestic business, no market had 
been cultivated to the point where American yams were supplying 
any appreciable share of the import requirements. 

With the outbreak of the war and the decline in yam exports from 
Europe, particularly from the United Kingdom, Canadian and South 
American demands were increasingly diverted to the United States, 
and practically created an export trade in cotton yam, which niay 
be held if American cotton mills and exporting houses will but meet 
the particular needs and wishes of these markets. The strength of the 
demand may be measured by the striking growth in American yam 
exports, from $716,000 in the year endii^ June 30, 1914, to nearly 
$2,000,000 in the first year of the war, and rising to over $5,000,000 
during 1916 and 1917. 

In 1918, the first year in which exports of cotton yam were 
recorded by weight as well as by value, the total exports amounted 
to over 15,000,000 pounds, or considerably over twice as much yam 
as we imported during the same year. In comparison with the total 
output of the domestic mills the exports in 1918 constituted less 
than 1 per cent and of the yarn produced for sale the amount ex- 
ported made up only about 2.6 per cent. In value the shipments 
in 1918 amoimted to seven and one-half million doUars, or over ten 
times the value of our yam exports in the last year prior to the war. 
Only part of the increased value was due to the higher prices pre- 
vailing in 1918, and but for the shortage of shipping and restrictions 
imposed by the War Trade Board, beginning February 1918, upon 
the exportation of certain yams, known as Government numbers, 
because needed for Army requirements, the volume of exports would 
have been considerably larger than recorded. 

Moreover, under the unusual demand for Governmental needs, 
inability to deliver, as well as shipping restrictions, limited the exports 
of yarn in 1918. Thus, during the latter half of the year, the licenses 
granted by the War Trade Board for the export of cotton yam covered 
requests to ship 14,073,683 pounds, valued at $9,967,356, which did 
not include certain fine yarns sent to Canada and requiring no license. 
Even these figures fall short of measuring the total volimie of export 
(orders j^iaced with American mflls and exporting houses, though they 
afford & closer indication than the actual qaaiitV\i£& ^co^^ed. ^ 
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the period from July to December, 1918, whicli totalled about half 
the amount for which liceuaes had been secured — 7,343,839 pounds, 
valued at $5,315,018. 

The urgency of the demand for American yams is further indicated 
by the fact that despite rapidly riaing prices, orders increased. 
In normal times cotton yam of the grade exported probably averaged 
about 25 cents a pound. The exports during the last half of 1917 
averaged 44,3 cents a pound, for the next six months 58.7 cents, and 
for the last half of 1918 reached the unprecedented price of 72.4 
cents a pound, or about three times the price paid prior to the 
war for approximately the same grade of yam. The prices given 
are average prices at point of shipment, usually New York, and do 
not include the high cost of shipping which, during 1917 and 1918, 
added considerably to the landed cost to the importer in the foreign 
market. With the declaration of the armistice, and the removal of 
the Governmental restrictions on December 17, 1918, a large volume 
of yam was released for export, and early records for 1919 forecast a 
phenomenal trade that should send the total for the year far above 
the record of 1918, and establish a definite place for American yam 
in the new markets.' 

ANALYSIS OF THE EXPANDED YAEN EXPORT TRADE IN 1918. 

PBINCIPAI. MARKETS SUFFME]>. 

Chart D shows graphically the course of the American export 
trade in cotton yam since 1904, its rapid growth since 1915, and the 
principal markets supplied. Exports to Canada, the largest prewar 
buyer, more than tripled in volume, from 870,000 pounds (valued at 
$243,000) in 1913, to 2,851,000 pounds (valued at $1,900,000) in the 
fisctd year 1918, Much the larger outlet, however, was found in the 
newer markets of South America, which had formerly been supphed 
by the British, Belgian, German, and Italian cotton spinners. Of the 
total exports during 1918, amounting to 15,000,000 pounds and 
valued at seven and one-half million dollars, more than two-thirds 
in weight and nearly that in value was shipped to South America. 

The best market was found in Argentina, which took about half of 
the total yarn exported — 7,786,000 pounds. Chile was the nextlargest 
South American buyer, importing 1,470,000 pounds during 1918; 
smaller quantities went to Umguay, Brazil, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
Lesser markets were found in Cuba, Central America, Newfoundland, 
and Australia. Except that sent Australia, and the unusual item of 
nearlyhalf a million pounds to France, it is notable that the expansion 
of Uie American yam export trade was practically confined to the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Table 18 compares tlio slupraents of ^Vmerican yam into the 
prinripal purchasing countries in 1913 and in 1918, and indicates what 
proportion of tlie total yarn import requirements of each country 
waa supplied liy the United States. It is assumed that the 1913 fig- 
mca there given represent approximately the normal volume of annual 
importations. 

Table 18. — ifarieig for American cotton yarn. 
|*oure«: OIBdaliDiroaltrirtBrrtiinisot'lioTarioiispomitrlfs, and eiowtremdaol United StatM^ 
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Canadian import rpcords, flscal year i 

Indudcs cotton thread. 
Weight 83 shown by Araenllnn irnpn 
Import records not availahlo; total re 
Minimum estimate; see text. 

Wel^t esumaled from value assuming approximate priix ol 25 cents [or average grade of jani eip(cl«d. 

It will be observed that the only market in which American jams 

were of any importance prior to the war, was that of the neighboring 

country of Canada, and that yam shipments from the United States 

made up 25 per cent of the total yarn impoTla \ii.\a> 'Ooa.t "asoatc^. 
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Largely because of the high prices asked for British yarns, in 1918 
American spinners supplied over 80 per cent of the import require- 
ments of the Canadian mills. 

In the Rio Plata territory, where in 1913 American yarns made up 
only 4 per cent of the total imports, by 1918 they supplied between 50 
and 60 per cent of the normal import requirements of the ioc^ 
weaving and knitting mills. A smaller yet substantial hold had 
been secured in the markets of Chile and Colombia, Amoridnn yarns 
supplying about one-quarter of the total normal imports. An 
appreciable share of the Cuban imports and a smaller percentage of 
the Brazilian and Australian needs were in 1918 supplied by American 
mills, thoiigh the total quantities were not considerable. Again it 
appears that American spun yarns secured no measurable hold in any 
markets outside the Americas, even during the period when European 
competition was severely curtailed. 

BEQUIREMENTS OP FBINCIPAL MARKETS AXD CHAKArTER OF EXPORTS- 

To judge more closely of the natxu"e of the newly expanded export 
trade, an inquiry was instituted among the principal concerns to 
whom licenses were granted by the War Trade Board for the export 
of cotton yam during the six montlis of July to December, 1918. 
Information was ascertained as to the character of the yarn shipped 
to each country, the purposes for which intended, how put up and 
packed, and the outlook for the retention of the trade when normal 
competitive conditions are restored. The results of this inquiry, 
correlated with information from other sources as to the import 
requirements of the various markets, are here briefly analyzed. 

Canada.— Trade with Canada is in many respects not unlike do- 
mestic business, inasmuch as the same language, units of value, 
methods of shipment, and even identical credit terms obtain between 
merchants across the border as within the United States. 

Canada is still essentially an importer of cotton goods, the grow- 
ing domestic manufacture not yet being equal to the demands of 
the Canadian market, and the mills confine themselves largely to 
cloths of coarse and medium grades, low-priced hosiery, and the 
like. The production of cotton cloth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few largo concerns, that spin not only the bulk of the yams 
required for their weaving department, but also a sxu-plus of low-count 
yams for sale. The yam import requirements of Canada are there- 
fore chiefly for the knitting mills, for tise in the manufacture of 
hosiery and underwear; small quantities are imported for us© in 
weaving, in braiding, and in thread making. 

Fiho yams over 40s constitute the larger part of the imports. 
These are admitted free of duty and are ST^ua ovvly in. aiia&U. a.«vo\w\fcs, 
by the domestic mills. A total of two to Oraee. tcMwati. y^\is^^ "A. 
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fine yams has been imported annually into Canada in recent years, 
of which American spinners supplied from 20 to 25 per cent, and Great 
Britain most of the balance. Fine yams — i. e. over 403— regnlarly 
constituted over half in value of the annual yam shipments from the 
United States to Canada. During the later years of the war the 
larger part of this trade was supplied by the United States. Diiring 
the 10 months dating from March, 1918, imports of fine yams into 
Canada amounted to 1,904,026 pounds, of which 1,350,412 pounds 
(valued at $1,631,795) originated in the United States. 

The principal fine counts imported from the United States in the 
latter half of 1918 were 403, SOa, and 6O3 2-pIy mercerized yams, 
partly carded, but mainly combed Peeler, for use in the knitting 
mills. Smaller quantities of fine yams were imported from American 
spinners by the Canadian thread-making plants, branches established 
by the British thread combine to supply a portion of the Dominion 
demands locally. These were mainly 408 to 60s, 3 and 4 ply gray 
combed yams of Egyptian or sea-island cotton. It is notable that 
the largest part of the fine yarns shipped into Canada from the United 
States were mercerized. 

Coarse and medium yarns — that is, of counts under 40s — pay a 
general duty of 25 per cent ad valorem when imported from the 
United States and a preferential rate of 17J per cent when of British 
manufacture. The requirements of this class of yams — described in 
the import statistics as "knitting, hosiery, or other yams" — have 
been increasing with the expansion of knitted-wear manufacture in 
Canada in recent years; the total annual imports increased from half 
a million pounds during the fiscal year 1912 to over two million pounds 
in 1917.' Despite the handicap of a higher import duty than on 
British yarns, American spinners regularly supplied about half of the 
Canadian imports of knitting yarns of counts under 40s. During the 
war years, the largest part of this growdng trade was supplied by the 
United States, the records for 1917 showing 1,700,000 pounds or fully 
80 per cent of the total imports as of American origin. This may be 
accounted for in part by the factor of proximity and consequently 
the quick deUveriea possible from the New England spinning mills to 
the Canadian knitting mills, most of which are located in the south- 
eastern Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick, adjacent 
to the United States. 

An increasing share of the small quantity of polished or glazed yam 
imported for use in the manufacture of shoe laces is also being sup- 
phed from the United States. These, as well as the fine yams, are 
admitted into Canada free of duty. Shipments of American polished 
yarns range from 16s to 40s, single and 2-ply, mainly the latter,^Bud 
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aro usualty of carded upland cotton, and more ofteu dyed as well 
as glazed. 

AryeTitina and Vruffuay. — ^Argentina and the adjacent republic of 
Uruguay, together fonuing what ia known as the Eio Plata, or River 
Plate, territory, constitute the largest South American market for 
cotton yam. Imports in 1913, the last normal year prior to the war, 
amounted to approximately 15,000,000 pounds, valued at $6,000,000. 
About two-thirds of the total was imported in the gray, Great Britain 
supplying the lai^est share. Italy, Germany, Belgium, and the United 
States normally shipped smaller quantities. 

Cotton spinning has not thuB far been successfully carried on in 
Argentina, except in a small way, and in Uruguay not at all. The 
yam imported goes to supply the local weaving and knitting mills. 
The knitting mills have been particularly successful, are now con- 
siderable in number, and have come to supply a large part of the 
domestic market, particularly on knit underwear. The duties on 
cotton yam imported into Argentina, which takes 14,000,000 of the 
15,000,000 pounds normally imported into the Rio Plata region — are 
quite low. Although ad valorem in form {5 per cent), since the val- 
uations are fixed by official decree they have the effect of a specific 
duty of about a cent a pound irrespective of fineness. The import 
duties into Uruguay, the lesaer market, are considerably higher. 

Prior to the war American yarn formed'an inconsiderable part of 
the total amount imported into the Rio Plata territory — less than 
5 per cent — the value of yam shipments to Argentina averaging 
J102,000 during the years 1904-1908 and $129,000 during the five- 
year period 1909-1913. Practically nothing was sent to Uruguay. 

■VRth the curtailment of Exu-opean shipments during the war, orders 
for needed supplies were necessarily directed to American houses, 
with the residt that the average annual shipments during the five 
years 1914-1918 rose to $1,749,000 (Argentina $1,632,000, Uruguay 
$117,000). The largest shipments were made during the fiscal year 
1918, when 7,786,000 pounds of cotton yam, valued at $3, 469,000, 
were exported from the United States to Argentina, and 609,000 
pounds, valued at $269,000, to Uruguay. As seen from Table 18, 
imports of American-spun yarns into the Rio Plata countries sup- 
plied from 50 to 60 per cent of the total import requirements as 
judged by the last normal year, 1913. 

The yarns shipped to Argentina and Uruguay by American houses 
during 1918 were chiefly for two purposes: 

(a) Kniaing yarns. — The yams for this purpose were 7s to SOs carded 
yams, mostly singles, of soft twist, for hosiery and underwear; more 
(rftea gray, though some was bleached or dyed; chiefly of middling 
to good middling American cotton. While shipments were reported 
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of fine knitting yarns — 403, oOs, 603, and up to SOs, single and 2- 
ply, of Peeler cotton, including "mock Egyptian" — most of the 
yam was of numbers 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 24, and 30 gray carded singles 
of upland cotton. Very little combed or mercerized yam is reported. 

(ft) Weaving yams. — ^The yams for weaving were of coarser count, 
mainly 78 to 20a, 2 and 3 ply warp twist. The largest part of the 
yam was carded and imported in the gray, no combed yams bemg 
reported and only small quantities dyed, with logwood or sulphur 
black. The yarns were mostly of middling to good middling Ameri- 
can uplands, only a small quantity being described as of Peeler cot- 
ton. The principal n^imbers for weaving were 7/3, 8/2, 8/3, 8/4, 8/5, 
10/2, 10/3, 12/2, 12/3, 14/2, 15/3, 16/3, and 20/2. Only a slight 
amount was finer than 20s, and those were 30/2 and 40/2. 

These yams are used partly in the weaving of coarse cloths — ducks 
and drills — ^but chiefly in the makii^ of alpaigatas, a canvas-top shoe 
with a jute sole used largely by Aigentino laborers in country districts. 
One firm, which shipped over a million pounds of yam to the River 
Plata region in 1918, reported that in buying this American yam it 
was acting as ageatfor British firms that own lai^e factories in Bueno3 
Aires and Montevideo for the manufacture of alpargatas,^ 

Chile. — Chile has in the last three years become the second largest 
South American buyer of cotton yam from the United States, Local 
conditions are not reported favorable to an extensive domestic 
industry and prior to the war the cotton goods required by Chileans 
were lai^ely imported from Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 
Imports of cotton yam are confined to the requirements of the few 
weaving and knitting mills making undershirts, gray goods, and 
coarse flannels. 

The volume of annual yarn imports into Chile fluctuates, and in 
the last normal year prior to the war totaled 5,450,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,355,000. Germany, Italy, Belgiujn, and Great Britain were the 
chief sources of yarn imports. The largest weaving mill in Chile ia 
owned by Belgians and the laigest knitting mill by Itahaus, who 
naturally prefer to import from their home countries. American yam 
shipments to Chile prior to the war were slight, averaging only $20,000 
a year during 1909-1913, or less than 1 per cent of the total Chilean 
imports. The six months credit demanded by buyers was said to be 
one of the chief obstacles to a larger American trade. 

I Advice is received during writing of s, modern cotton-spinolng factory befng sUrtcd til BnmuM Atni 
under llie name of Compaflla Ililanderia Argentina, to Tnanufacture 2 and 3 ply yams, avengs site Nt, 
using ring spinning machinery. The oommercial attaclig at Buenos Aires reports, under date of JuuX^ 
1919, that OiB full equipment for this factory has been shipped from the United States and that this to tin 
first time that American cotton-spinning machinery will have been trough t into Acgentina. , The cspacilT 
of the plant Is plaimed lor only 1,000 kilos a day, however, and the total armual output of aotdttK/m 
pounds would supply only a small part of the total yam requirements of the local mills. 
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With the curtaihnent of European shipments, inquiries were made 
for American yam in larger quantities. A New York exporting house, 
which supplied a large part of the 1918 exports to Chile, reports that 
it went into the line at the request of its agent at Valparaiso. Yam 
shipments from the United States t« Chile rose from almost nothing 
in 1914 to $362,000 in 1916 and t« double that in 1918, $712,643. 
Assuniing the 1913 total to represent the normal import requirements 
of the local mills, American exporters supplied, in 1018, 25 to 30 per 
cent of the total volume, and they report that they were able to fill 
oijly a part of the orders received. Cotton yam for weaving and simi- 
lar purposes is admitted free of duty into Chile, 

The American yam shipments to Chile during 1918, amounting to 
1,470,492 pounds, valued at $712,643, were made up, as in the case 
of the Rio Plata region, of hv'o kinds: {a) Knitting yams, 63 to 
30s single carded yams, mainly unbleached, and (b) weaving yarns, 
8s to 20s singles and 16s to 363 2-ply curded, mostly gray but 
partly dyed. 

Bmzil. — Brazil is one of the smaller cotton-growing areas of the 
world but cotton manufacturing is the most important industry of the 
country. While wages, machinery, and all costs of production are 
exceptionally high in Brazil, owing to the expense of transportation 
and the high taxes imposed in a variety of ways, an excessive tariff on 
cotton goods has been maintained to stimulate local cotton manufac- 
turing. As a result of this protective policy, the domestic cotton 
mills have e.xpanded and supply at a high profit the larger part of 
the Brazilian market on cotton cloth, especially the coarser grades; 
the finer goods continue to be imported, mainly from Great Britain 
and Germany.' 

Aa in the United States, most Brazilian mills carry throi^h the 
processes from the raw cotton to the finished cloth, and so depend 
upon imports for only a small part of the yarn required in manufac- 
turing. The imports of cotton yam have been increasing in recent 
years, however, and in 1913 amounted to 4,148,250 pounds, valued at 
$1,184,045. About half of the total was supplied by British spinners 
and most of the balance by Germany and Italy. 

The share of the United States in this trade prior to the war was 
slight and fluctuating, amounting to 117,266 in 1913, and averaging 
$8,800 during the five years 1909-1913. The exports of cotton yam 
from the United States to Brazil during 1917-18, although still not 
large, had increased considerably, from not over 60,000 pounds in 
1913, to 331,650 pounds, valued at $221,959, in the fiscal year 1918, 

1 lo ISia there were regularlj working in BraiU 2J0 cotton miirs, operotitig l,4tM,000 spindles and tO.OW 
loams, and employing 73,000 hands. The o^regate cspItBtiiatkin oF the factories was given at 178,756,000^ 
and Uie tumoal productloa lunounted to 261,530,700 sqiiara yards, valued at Si9,783,7m. (Commerce 
Reports, Aog. 4, JSie.> 
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Although the American yams did hot constitute in 191S as mudi as 
10 per cent of the total normal import requirements of Brazilian mills, 
ihe fact that American cotton yam had become known to any extent 
in a market hitherto shut in by the tariff, and with its Import needs 
largely preempted by European houses, constitutes a distinct gain 
and 13 significant of potential further expansion. 

Tlie principal yams shipped by American firms to Brazil in 1918 
wcFe 3(te, 40s, 50s, and 60s, single and ply, of combed Peeler cotton. 
The largest part was unbleached, and so far as known intended chiefly 
for the local knitting mills. 

Colombia. — Only a small amount of cotton is grown in Colombia 
and that in of irregular quaUty. Cotton manufacturing is carried on 
in a number of scattered weaving and koitting mills, a targe part of 
whose yam requirements were normally supplied by imports from 
England. No exact figures are available as to the volume of cotton 
yam imported, but reports of American consuls in Colombia indicate 
an annual consumption exceeding one and one-half million pounds,' 
Import duties into Colombia were fixed by the law of 1913 at 3 cents 
per pound for unbleached yarn, 4.5 cents for bleached, and 5.9 cents 
per pound for colored yarns. 

The principal yarns in use are reported to range from 6s to 208, 
the bulk of the yarn used in the knitting mills being 83 and 12s 
single. Of the total imports only a small part prior to the war was 
supplied from the United States — averaging $28,000 in the five years 
1909-1913. This has been increased to on average of $140,000 
during the five years 1914-1918, the larg^t shipments being made 
during 1917, valued at $329,000. American yam exports to Colombia 
dining 1918 amounted to 395,492 pounds valued at $187,906, and 
probably constituted 20 to 25 per cent of the total normal yam 
imports of Colombian mills. The principal yarns reported shipped 
by American houses in 1918 were 7s, 16s and 18s single, and 10s, 20s, 
and 40a 2-ply, mainly gray carded yarns on cones. 

UoTigkong. — For a decade prior to 1916, American cotton yams 
foimd a good demand in the British port of Hongkong, in southern 
China; this was practically oui' only yam outlet in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Since the introduction of the first knitting machinery 
into China about 190G, by an enterprising American concern, Hong- 
kong has been a leading manufacturing and distributing center for 
cotton knit goods. A first-hand report early in 1919 * indicate 
that Hongkong contains more than 50 per cent of the knitting 
machinery in China and that local knitters alone consume more than 

■ Eepoct oT Coosul Mannin.;. BHmnqullla, June 22, 1915. 

■"Thoknlttinglndoatryotnonekong" in Cotton lor Febniary, 1W9, by Ben Y. Lee, teacher oftntton 
■pinning and economics at Kan Tung Textile College, Nan Tunfcbou', KlaQgsu, China. 
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ft DuIlioD dollars' worth of knitting yuni annually, moat of which is 
imported. 

While the United States has had no share in the immense Chinese 
import trade in coarse weaving yams, which is supplied chiefly by 
Japan and India, the Americans early secured a hold in the trade 
in better spun yarns of finer quality for knitting. The annual ex- 
port of cotton yam from the United States to Hongkong averaged 
$130,000 during 1900-1913, and in the highest year, 1911, exceeded 
t200,000. Since 1916, however, shipments from this country have 
practically ceased and the growing trade has gone over to the Japa- 
nese. This is attributed to the great delay in transit unavoidable 
during the war because of shipping difficulties, and to the increased 
competition from Japanese spinners who, in addition to proximity, 
have the advantage of lower price arising from cheaper labor and 
materials and more direct methods of selling. 

American yam is said to be preferred, however, by Chinese knit- 
ters because it runs freely and does not break easily. The American 
coi^ul at Hongkong' confirms the report that "there is a strong 
disposition to break away from the hold the Japanese yarns have 
obtained on the markets in the past two years and return to higher 
grade yams," and declares that "were normal conditions obtaining 
at the present time, it seems probable that American manufacturers 
wotdd have little difficTilty in securing their old trade." The great- 
est demand in 1918 was reported to be for socks knitted from l?s, 
168, and 20a, because of the scarcity and high price of better grades, 
although when finer yarns wore to be had from the United States or 
Great Britain, underwear and socks of higher quality were sold. The 
bulk of the recent business has been in 123 to 30s from Japan, 12s 
forming most of the imports. But the product of the factories using 
Japanese yarns is described as distinctly inferior in quality, and as 
fine as 60/2 ply English and 80/2 ply mercerized American yams have 
been used in the Hongkong knitting mills, and with easier prices and 
better deliveries are expected to be used again. 

MisceUaTieous, — Of the smaller exports to other coimtiies, as 
detailed in Table 19 for the years 1913 to 1918, little could be ascer- 
tained as to the precise character of the yam shipped. The small 
Newfoundland and Labrador requirements, mainly for fishing lines 
and nets, have been supplied by American spinners for many years. 
The shipments averaged about $45,000 a year prior to the war and 
increased to 182,000 during the five-year period 1914-1918; much of 
the increase in value was doubtless due to the higher prices prevailing 
in recent years. American shipments to Newfoundland during 1918 
amounted to 235,721 pounds with a value of $103,580. 

1 BepoitofCoiisulOeaeral ClMiia ill. Aiulerwii,taC<nam«»M%^GQn&,1f>a'i.'l-'LA'«^- 
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Table 19.— Value of a 
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Yarn exports to Cuba were not material until 1917, the 1918 ship- 
ments totaling 158,598 poundsj valued at $111,925. The principiil 
yarns reported aa shipped in 1918 were bleached carded yams, 14s 
to 443, mostly single, for towel making. There is little cotton manu- 
facturing in Cuba and the yam requirements are small. 

Expoits of cotton yarn from the United States to Australia have 
been increasing, though the total shipments are still incoosiderable. 
Shipments during 1918 amounted to 136,150 pounds (valued at 
$75,676), and are reported to consist of coarse unbleached ply yams 
to be used in the making of bags for wheat. AustraUa is compara^ 
tively a minor market for cotton yarn. 

Irregular shipments of cotton yarn to Em-ope have appeared in the 
export records of the last few years, notably to France and the United 
Kingdom; small amounts have gone to Switzerland and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The fact that shipments have been spasmodic And 
were undoubtedly occasioned by the unusual conditions in the cotton 
manufacturing industries of Europe, maV.^ \\. 4o\fc\i»A.M ^^«eA ue to 
be regarded as normal outlets for Amexican^axii. ^ 
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METHODS OP MARKETING. 

As siiggeated in another connection, exporting to Canada is in most 
respects not unlike domeetio business, and most of the yam trade viih 
Canada is carried on as directly as trade within the United States. 
The American spinning mill or the yarn agent, usually located in New 
England or Philadelphia, sells and ships directly to the knitting mill, 
liiread factory, or similar concern, which uses the yam in further 
manufacturing. Likewise, in methods of putting up and packing 
domestic practices prevail. 

It is understood that when the mill product is sold through a yam 
agent or commission house a commission of 5 per cent is paid and a 3 
per cent discount is allowed, so that the spinning mill actually 
receives only'about 92 per cent of the nominal scUing price. Some 
mills sell through agents at less expense and a few sell direct. 

On the other hand the domestic spinning mills have almost no direct 
share in the export trade with Latin America, which has come to be 
the chief yam market for the United States. A small part 
of the business is done by New York or Boston yam agents or com- 
mission houses acting for the mills, but the bulk of the yam trade 
with buyers in those markets is carried on by large general exporting 
or foreign trading houses, located in New York or Philadelphia, 
chiefly the former city. Most of these houses maintain branch 
offices or representatives in the principal Central and South Amer- 
ican cities, through whom the inquiries are made and the orders 
placed. A minor share of the purchasing is done by firms acting 
as buying agents for South American concerns. 

The fact that jimerican spinners do practically none of their export 
business with the Latin American countries direct, and veay httle 
through their own agents, is important in that the lack of direct 
contact with the consumers or importers at the other end tends to 
keep the American mills out of touch with the precise needs and 
preferred requirements of their foreign customers. It may explain 
the failure to develop the valuable and stable trade connections which 
mark the British trade, and also much of the dissatisfaction with 
American yam in the past, either in regard to the quahty of the 
shipments or the practical details of packing, dehvery, and the like. 

The comparatively small volume of the individual export ship- 
menta or the necessity of being familiar with the details of shipping, 
credit arrangements, and foreign tariffs may make direct exporting 
undesirable for spinning mills whose business is mainly domestic. 
Much of the advantage of direct exporting could be secured, however, 
throo^ closer cooperation between the mills and the exporting houses 
or shippers. American mills desiring export business regularly at a 
competitive price should show a willingness \.o mfteV \}iiie,Tfttj(ciss'snjKsJs». 
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of tho foreign buyers. It is charged that in (arewar days "the major- 
ity of American mills only wonted export businees as a special outlet 
for any surplus of goods which were not sold to the domestic trade," 
and export houses declare that if this attitude be continued after the 
war "we are going to lose ground." 

The yam export trade is now concentrated in the hands of a limited 
number of American concerns. Thus during the blz months from 
July to December, 1918, licenses were granted by the United States 
War Trade Board for the exportation of 14,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yam, valued at nearly $10,000,000. There were in all 163 peiBons 
or firms represented among those seeking Ucenses to export yam, but 
90 per cent in volume of the total business was being done by 26 
concerns, of which only two were cotton-mill commission houses, 
the rosb being general trading houses.' The shipments of five lai^ 
general exporting houses amounted to 7,850,000 pounds and made 
up 56 per cent of the total volume of cotton yam for which licenses 
were requested. The six months' biisinees of each of the five leading 
concerns was valued at over half a million dollaiB, and three showed 
amounts exceeding a million dollars. 

The list of concerns in the importing countries to whom the yarn 
was to be consigned, showed the handling of the foreign buying to be 
noticeably different from that of the American exporting. The trade 
was more widely distributed, nearly 300 firms being represented 
among the consignees, distributed from Ai^entina and Chile to 
Canada, Cuba, and Australia, and even to Sweden and Switzerland. 
There were 37 concerns whose purchases during the last half of 1918 
amounted to 100,000 pounds or more. Moreover, the larger part of 
the importation was done directly, either by the mills or manu- 
facturing concerns that are the ultimate consumers of the yam, or 
throtigh trading companies or merchants buying for the mills. In a 
munber of instances the yarn was consigned to a general merchant, 
or to the foreign agent or branch of the New York trading house that 
exported the yarn, for further sale or distribution. The prominence 
of the manufacturers, however, as direct importers was a striking 
fact, indicative of the direct relation of the consumers of the yarn 
to their sources of supply. 

OUTLOOK FOR RETENTION OF RECENTLY EXPANDED EXPOET TRADE. 

It is the general expectation in the trade, if statements of opinion 
to the Tariff Conunission by a considerable number of American 
concerns engaged in the exportation of cotton yam be accepted as ' 
representative, that the largest part of the expanded export trade 
developed during the war can and will be retained in peace times. 
This apphes particularly to the markets of South America. 

'^ i&( o/'ibo iflSdiny exporters of wtton yam during 1918 U shovin ttt Hie rtoao I* ttilie^ia!*K,v.ltft. ' 
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Prewar Mndranee* to yam exports. — It will be recalled that prior 
to the war the United States hardly figured as an exporter of cotton 
yam. While the lower prices that could be quoted by European 
spitmws weia nndoobtedly a factor ia keeping American yarns out 
0^ certain markets, a mote controUing influence seems to have been 
the fact that American cotton mills made little effort prior to the war 
to cultivate foreign mukets for their products. Tbia was due in 
part to the conditions described earlier ia the chapter, notably the 
self-supl^ying said self-sufficient character of the American cotton 
industry, but more largely, it appears, to the general disinclination 
of American spinning mills to cater to the particular requirements of 
foreign markets — in such matters as put-up, packing, and terms of 
payment — ^so long as the home market was capable of absorbing their 
full product. As a corollary to this situation. South American mills 
or their buying representatives felt Uttle prompted to place tlieir 
(ffders with United States houses, so long as supplies were readily 
available from their established sources — the British, German, 
Italian and Belgian spinners — who were accustomed and willing to 
meet their special requirements. 

Matter of export packing. — Probably the most troublesome require- 
ment in the cotton-yam trade has been the matter of packing. Yarn 
on cones or cops is generally packed in cases. The larger part of the 
yam, particularly weaving yam, is put up in skeins sad baled. Euro- 
pean manufacturers are accustomed to put up their skein yam in 
lO-pound bundles, each wrapped in paper, and 40 such bundles 
com^pressed into a biu-lap-covered bale of 400 pounds. This method 
of packing affords protection against the soihng or damaging of the 
yam in transportation, particularly to interior points, and is especially 
desirable when the yarn is to be handled in small quantities or retailed 
for home Weavii^. South American importers have come to prefer 
it, and to expect also from United States firms that their skein yarus 
come wrapped in individual lO-pound bundles before baUng. Such 
is not the practice in domestic trade, and export orders have been 
only incidental to the lai^er domestic business. The unwilUngness 
of the American nulls to put up the yarn in the form required of the 
exporting houses by their clients has been the cause of considerable 
dissatisfaction, and one of the chief drawbacks to the extension of 
American yfun trade in South America.' 

Eelated to the problem of bundhi^ is that of the size of bales. 
It is reported that American spinners, as a rule, will not guarantee 
less thtm IS to 20 cubic feet for a bale of 400 pounds net, while British 

1 StatonentJ of titb tenor an mmmon in the lettcn received from eXTKirters: " Ysms put up Ibr expott 
IttUiiBf UW wm w«r BS (or dcRoestlc. Skeia yarns in bald oontaining 400 potuids, lint no Ifr-pound paper 
btmdles, a> Amcrl^^n s:>!iui3i3 bavo so tar not seen the necessity otconformitie to export packing." "Tile . 
niflb«l|)»ctedt«m»p»per packing and iveliad ttu fun packed In lO-pound buuUea twit noC vn.-qi^ied.lB. 
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spinniTH, l>y the use of a siwcially devised yam-baling press, reduce 
tlio size of the bale to 12 to 14 cubic feet. Where the element of 
sliipping cost is as high as it is to South American ports,' the size 
to wliich the bale is compressed makes a considerable difference in 
tlifl landed cost, aside from the convenience in handling. And 
particularly when it is to be transported to interior points is a well- 
packed, water-protected compressed bale an essential requirement 
and one which American mills, doing their export business through 
intermediaries have not usually recognized the importance of observ- 
ing. The extension of long-time credit, which Latin-American 
count ries require, but which American mills are not accustomed to 
extend in domestic trade, was another drawback to a considerable 
export business. 

As a result of this situation, it is probably not surprising that prior 
to the war American yams were only slightly known and that they 
were used in comparatively small quantities outside of the United 
States and Canada. In 1913 they constituted less than 2 per cent 
of the combined yarn imports into the principal countries of South 
America — now our largest and our natural export market. By 1918, 
American cotton yarns were being shipped to South America in a 
volume amounting to fully half of the normal import requirements 
of those countries, and in the important market of the Rio Plata 
region, American mills supplied in 1918 much the lai^er part of all the 
cotton yarn imported. 

Prewar obstacles to export trade largely overcome. — The striking 
expansion of the American yam exports, as exemplified by the 
changes in the South American trade, was, to be sure, the result of 
war conditions. The decided falling oflf in the shipments that coidd 
be had from the European spinners, and their very high prices, forced 
Canadian and Latin-^Vmerican importers to turn to the United States 
for an increasing part of tlieir needed supplies and thus practically 
created our export trade. The changes that have been brought 
about under the unusual conditions have served, however, to over- 
come in lai^e part the prewar obstacles in the way of a considerable 
and permanent foreign outlet for American cotton yams. 

Familiarity and quality. — American yams have not only become 
better known abroad during the war, particularly in Latin America, 
but on the lower counts they have also come to be regarded as 
appreciably better in quality than the European yams, and on the 
finer counts, as equal to the superior yams formerly supplied from 
Manchester, England. A lai^e exporting house shipping to the 
Rio Plata region declares that "even if their prices were slightly 
higher, United States spinners would have the preference on accoont 

' In FelOTiaij; 1919, (Jwfreightrateontolton jarnlrom Nqi 
{Puerto Colombia, ijSOOmilestrom yew York) waanportedas 
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of quality." ' The consenaiia of opinion seems to be that the newly 
acquired export markets can, by cultiTatioa and attention to the 
accustomed preferences of buyers in those countries, afford perma- 
nent and growing outlets for iho American cotton-spinning industry, 
and that markets once developed can, for the lai^est part, he held 
against competition even when normal trading with Europe is again 
possible. 

Fattors in price. — In the matter of price, American houses expect 
to hold the new markets on yams up to 369 or 40s — which is about 
the limit of the yam spim from American upland cotton — ^but they 
are doubtful as to the finer coxmts. It is hardly possible as yet to 
forecast the comparative costs of production that will prevail in the 
chief cotton mauTif acturing countries when conditions have stabilized. 
The relatively greater increase in foreign costs since 1914, however, 
due to the more rapid advance in wages and reduction of hours, and 
the heavier taxes which European manufacturers will have to bear 
for a considerable period after the war, are expected to place the 
United States in a more advantageous position to compete with 
European spinners in supplying foreign markets. 

Important factors in price, in addition to basic costs of produc- 
tion, will be more economical methods of carrying on export trade, 
and low freight rates to South American ports. In both these respects 
the United States was at a disadvantage prior to the war in compari- 
son with ita European competitors.' The assignment by the United 
States Shipping Board of a considerable part of the new merchant 
marine to Latin-American trade and the recent association of large 
American textile houses into strong export combinations, made pos- 
sible imder the Webb-Pomerene law, are expected to place American 
houses on an equal footing with the Europeans in competing for 
foreign markets. 

GrovnTig adaptation of buyer as well as seZZer.— In the course of the 
extei^ion of their trade abroad, American manufacturers have become 
familiar with the preferences and methods of trade in the new mar- 
kets, and are reported to be showing a greater willingness to comply 
with the requirements of their foreign buyers — a most important fac- 
tor in deciding the course of trade. In the mooted matter of packing, 
although exporting houses stUl report that spinners sometimes refuse 

■ American mills nsiiBllj em.'ptaj a better quality of raw cotton tban do European mills tor the same 
counts ot yam. Thla is attributed to two bctora; The mora general use abroad o[ mule spinning which 
allows of a shorter staple oot1<ai than Is practicable In frame spinning, the usual American method; and 
the bet tbat the highei wagcq paid to cottonr^mlll worker? In the United States baa led American manu- 
facturers to eooDomiw on Isbai by using a grade ot cottun that will run easier and with (ewer breaks, 
and thosneoessltatelessattentlonan the part of the operative. For Instance, In splrmlng sheeting yams 
American mlUa use strict to good middling cotton, whereas £ngllah mljla rarely use over middling. 

1 A diffcnocfl In Ihlpi^iig mst of t5 to tlO per cubic ton is a considerable handicap, espedally wbCB 
IS an Ibi landed price in the foreign port, as is the case with much of the yam trade. 
I"— IS ^13 
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to acc^t orcUrs simplj because «q>ort r"'^'"g is required, the im< 
portance of thk seeming detail is coming to be recognized by Amai- 

Oq the other haiul, it is reported th&t foreign buyers are coming 
to be leas inajfltaiit upon the obserrance of the old-established 
Feqnirements. Thus, several cancema rq>art that during the past 
two or tliree years they have persuaded their foreign clients to accept 
coarse skein-yams in 10-pound bimdles, but without the indrvidoal 
paper vrapping formerly required.' Another difficulty encountered 
%t first but no longer regarded as a seiioua drawbacic, vas that the 
Argentine market prefcired the soft knitting yams, spun on mules; 
such as had been obtained from England before the war. Exe^t for 
very fine counts or coimts for special pujposes, American yajns are 
practically all ring spun, and the exporters found few spumers in the 
United States equipped to make mule-spun knitfjng yams m the 
counts desired. The Argentine knitters then changed to the use of 
ring-spun knitting yams, whidi had proved entirely satasfactory to 
the knitting trade in tlie United States. 

Diificulty is still reported regarding the size to wludi American 
bales are compressed and the higher freights thereby entailed. Com- 
plaint is also made of the poor condititm in wluch Americati bales of 
yarn are received at destination, because of die failure in pacJcing to 
use an inner layer of waterproof paper or cloth under the jute burlap. 
These are instances of lack of cure in details which British manufac- 
turers have long since learned to observe. 

The outlook. — These and similar difficulties are but details, how- 
ever, which increasing famiUarity on the part of Anm-icaii spinners 
with the needs of their cUcnts and a desire to retain them as buyers 
will doubtless remedy. They are not insurmoontable and should 
afford no serious hindrances to the retention of the war-won markets 
for cotton yarn, which by reason of quality, price, and improved 
facilities for exportation, American spinners seem now in a position 
to supply in increasing volume. 

The Latin-American markets can still absorb fully twice the volume 
of the 1918 shipments, even without taking into account the very 
likely further extension of yam-consumii^ plants in those coontries. 
There is every reason why the growing yarn import requiFenuaats of 

1 Oneol ths largest yam shJjipers to Aiieiitina, in ui^Ing tbe ImpoctanceoFpniper belepaeUog, dsaccibea 
tte eipeiieiiDS ol Ms concern lu [dUows: 

"Vfiuat we Qist cominBiiced Bxporilng yams, w* vere legoastcd to quote skdn jamt In tfhpoiuid paper 
bnndlBs, aa cusUimary In the Eiuopeiui SKporl trade. We tald our clients Oat wB eattidend tbli an 
aaataaaary aipeosein the oooiss namben o[ crade juna.and oltw e Utile pwsoatfom on mr put ths 
^TH^fYiTHff^ Q^^reed Uial: skein yumB couJd be tied in UVpound bundlM vitlwut p^ief mnjyir^. Thia vu 
■ saTincatabout onfr-hall t»Dt per pound, iMCiiiiae vheni the yam Ji nude up In 10-poimd Jt^ier pwoeis 
(Bch ID pounds ol the yam bu ta be pressed in a Uttie pmi belon porcrilag, end at couae thlaaMltianal 
labor added to Uke cost oC Uie yam. Tlie finer numbers ol mlaml j-ums irhkh vara iold In ateim, t« 
believe, iFarainosti.rnudsupin ll)-pouudp;iperpLircBisb«[Dnpackln(lnbale«, Of CowNEOUTanuatt 
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Canada ahoold be supplied in increasing measure from the adjacent 
mills of the United States instead of from overseas. The neutral 
countries of Europe have, during thewar, become buyers of American 
yams, wlule the large markets of the Balkans and the Levant — 
hitherto little cultivated by American manufacturers — may now pre- 
sent better opportunities.' The neglected market of Hongkong, as 
has been pointed out above, can become an important outlet for 
American knitting yarns ; and it is not unlikely that in other eastern 
markets the demand for better grade yams — finer than those supplied 
by the native industries or from Japan — can be met, under the 
changed conditions, as well by American manufacturers as it has 
been in the past by the spinners of Lancashire. 

IMPORTAHCE OP YARN EXPOBT TRADE FROM TARIFF VIEWPOINT. 

The potential exporting ability of the American spinning industry, 
aa evinced by the striking expansion of the yarn export trade since 
1914, and the strong likelihood of its retention in peace times — now 
that a favorable opening has been created in foreign markets and 
the prewar obstacles largely overcome — is an important fact from a 
tariff viewpoint. It is significant both in its relation to our yarn 
imports, and as an indication of the character of the American yarns 
sold in foragn markets in competition with those of other countries. 

OHAKae m ebiative volume of expoets and impobts, 

^e following table shows the relation of American exports of 
cotton yam to annual imports, both in volume and value, for spec- 
ified years since 1004. (Yara exports were first recorded separately 
in 1904.) 
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1 It b reported that a large smithera yani mill has sent one of Its ofScsn ahroad to niiike 
tat tb« otabllghinent, probably In Paria, ot a European branoh of the company to be [allaw 
brandies In other (enters la Europe. This contemplated large-scale exportatinn nl mrt^n vi 
f> ■ moct si^ilflcaiit Indication of the new outlook of the American cotton li 
amdf Uont brought about during the war. 
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It will 1)0 observed that prior to the war the annual exports of 
Aiiiencan-spun yam were mach lesa important than our annual 
imports of foreign yams. While the imports were about stationaiy, 
however, the &xports were increasing, and in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914, amounted to 17.5 per cent in value and about 42 per 
cent in weight of the yam imported during the same period.' The 
rapid growth of the yarn export trnde during the war has been 
described. In 1918, when exports were first recorded by weight as 
well as by value, it was found that our exports bad reached 15,121,682 
pounds, or more than two and one-half times the volume of our 
imports, 5,687,641 pounds. In value, the imports and exports were 
about equal at S7,500,000 in 1918, with imports decreasing and 
exports increasing.' 

It appears, therefore, that the United States is likely hereafter to 
figure more prominently as an exporter of cotton yam than as an 
importer. 

DIFFERENCE IN CHARACTER OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The yams entering oxir export trade are of a decidedly different char- 
acter from those being imported. In 1918 our exports averaged 50 
cents a pound, while our imports averaged $1.32, indicating the much 
lower average count and quahty of the yams exported as compared 
with those imported. No official records are kept as to the count or 
description of our cotton yarn exports. A fairly reliable idea of 
their character was obtained, however, from the export licenses 
granted by the War Trade Board during the last half of 1918; the 
applications were required to show the count and condition of the 
yam for which license to ship was requested. Supplemental data 
were obtained by an inquiry among the principal concerns to whom 
such licenses were granted as to the character of their yam export 
trade during 1918, the results of which have been analyzed in some 
detail in this discussion of the principal markets. 

A summary of all information available indicates that while yams 
as fine as 40s, 50s, 60s, and even up to 80s, have been included in 
our export shipments, chiefly to Canada, Brazil, and in small amounts 
to Ai^entina, the great bulk of American yams exported have been 
under 40s, and for the largest part under 30s. The average price 
per pound in 1918 indicates that our exports centered about 12s to 
16s in weaving yarns, and 16s to 24s in knitting yams, with small 

1 Ezporta were recorded oaty by value prior to 191S, the weighU givrai in the tabk lor ISU, 1M», and IBM 
Iniiig egtliDat«d [Tom the value, ssaumlng an approiimaCe price In prewar yean ol 16 GOoti a pound tor tha 
average grade of yams exported, say average IDs. 

> Later flgures received, as we go lo press, show that imports in the fiscal jear 191B declined to 2,827,888 
pounds valued at tS,099,M1, whereas exports increa.^ed to 19^17,500 pounds valued at S13,«8I,2ST. 
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amounts of finer yarns for knitting and thread making. Yams are 
exported mainly in the gray, only small quantities being bleached or 
dyed ; they are usually carded, of strict to good middling American up- 
land cotton, of not over It^-inch staple, though shipments of combed 
Peeler (including "mock Egyptian") cotton are reported also in 
fairly lai^e amounts. Knitting yams are more often single, being 
doubled only in the finer counts; weaving yams, in coarse counts, 
are 2 and 3 ply as well as single. Very little mercerized or specially 
processed yarns are reported among our exports, except to Canada, 
where some fine mercerized and a small quantity of polished yams, 
being admitted free of duty, were sold as in the domestic market. 

On the other hand, only a small proportion of the imports of 
foreign yams are under 40s. As was evident from the detailed 
analysis of imports in the preceding chapters, coarse and medium 
yams were imported only because they were specially dyed, polished, 
or spun and finished in a manner not readily obtainable here. The 
following table shows the make- up and trend of the imports into the 
United States in selected years during the past two decades, according 
to degree of fineness: 

Table 21. — Importt of eoHon yam into the United StcUa. by range of yam counts; com- 
panion o/fiical yeari 1898, 1908, 1914, and 1918. 
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It will be observed that imports of coarse and medium yams hare 
made up a diminishing fraction of the total, whereas the proportion 
of fine yams above 408 has been increasing, from about two-thirds of the 
total in 1898 to about 95 per cent of the total in 1918. A growing 
proportion of our imports has been of yams finer than 80s; while 
some American mills spin as fine as 120s and above, 80s has beea 
about the limit of quantity production. In other words, much the 
greater part of our imports has been above the upper limi t of fineness 
of the bulk of our exports, and an increasing portion above the degree 
of fineness that is spun in this country in any coi^derable quantity. 

Our incoming and outgoing yams are mutually exclusive also in 
other respects than count or fineness. Although practically all 
yams exported are of native American cotton, usually ring spun, 
most of the imports are mule spun in England of Egyptian cotton, 
the imports of yams made of American cotton being relatively small. 
Similarly, while very small amounts of specially processed yarns were 
reported among our exports, about 60 per cent of the yams imported 
are noraially subjected to special finishes, and much of these are 
imported primarily because of tiio finish, particularly in the case of 
the gassed and prepared yarns for uao in lace making, knitting, em- 
broidering, and in combination with silk. 

Moreover, while our exports go chiefly into the weaving of staple 
cotton cloths, as ducks, and into the knitting of ordinary hosiery and 
underwear, our imports are for the most part used for special purposes, 
principally tho making of laces, lace curtains, and embroideries; 
for mixture with silk or wool, for the manufacture of sueded 
gloves, narrow fabrics of special kinds (as hatbands and shoe laces), 
for covering electrical wires, and for thread making. Such yams as 
have been imported for weaving into cotton cloth have been for 
specialties, as voiles and crfipes; and those imported for knitting 
have been mainly of very fine counts and of superior quality, mostly of 
Egyptian cotton, for use in high-grade hosiery. 

Yams exported represent staple Ajnerican products. — The character 
of the American yams which are being sold in foreign markets, as 
compared with the foreign yams imported into the United States, 
has an important bearing from a tariff viewpoint. It will be recalled 
that tho yams on which American exporters have developed consid- 
erable foreign markets, and which they expect to retain as permanent 
outlets, wore for the largest part under 403, single or ply; there were 
small quantities of finer counts, but not much above 60s; more often 
carded than combed; mostly in the unbleached state; very little 
was bleached, dyed, or further processed; and spun chiefly of up- 
land or Feeler American cotton. Our exports represent substanUaOy 
the range of yams which can bo produced on the ring frame horn 
ordinary American cotton— the staple ■pToAucXs cS. \lQa Aaoarican 
spinning induatrj. ^^ , 
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About 95 per cent in weight of all raw cotton consumed in Ameri- 
can mills is regularly of the domestic upland variety.' Of the thirty- 
four and one-half million active cotton spindles in the United States 
reported for 1918, 90 per cent were ring spindles and only 10 per 
cent mule spindles, with the proportion of ring spindles increasing.* 
Nearly half (45.6 per cent) of all cotton yam produced in the United 
States was found by the last census to be under 208, and fully 93 per 
cent under 40s '^the limit of fineness of the greater part of the ex- 
ports of American yam. 

Advantages of American spinners on export grades. — On yams of 
this character American spinners find their greatest advantage in 
competition with foreign producers, for the raw cotton used is native 
grown, the material constitutes the larger part of the total cost of the 
yam, and the use of ring-spinning machinery economizes further on 
the cost of labor, particularly the type of skilled labor required for 
mule spindles. It will be observed, moreover, that the yams ex- 
ported were very near the crude state, as spun. It was found in 
the course of the Tariff Board investigations in 1911 that with each 
additional process of manufacture or handling, the increased cost of 
labor and expense in the United States is greater than in competing 
countries, making it most advantageous for the American manufac- 
turer to export yam near the crude state, x^ithout advancing in con- 
dition or process. The demand of oxu- foreign markets is chiefly for 
yam in the unprocessed gray or "crude" state. 

Bearing of yam exports upon tariff on imports. — The cotton yams 
which have been exported for many years, and since the war in mark- 
edly increasing quantities, represent the surplus of the staple lines 
of domestic manufacture which American spinning mills produce in 
large quantities and have advantages for producing economically. 
Since American manufacturers are able in their sales abroad to com- 
pete with foreign producers, it may be assumed that on yams of the 
same character they are able to meet foreign competition in their 
home market. The upper limit of fineness of the yams exported in 
considerable quantities has been seen to be about 40s count. Up to 
that point, at least, it would appear that the duties on foreign yams 
serve rather as a source of Federal revenue than as a protection to the 
domestic manufacturer of similar yams, except as the yam is sub- 
jected to certain processes found to be more expensive here than 
abroad, and for which a general dilfcrcntial or additional duty is 
provided. 
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lEADING EXPORTERS OF COTTON TARN. 

The following is a list of firma prominent in the exportation of 
cotton yam, as shown by the licenses granted by the War Trade 
Board during July-December, 1918: 



American Trading Co., New Yorfe. 
G, Amsinck & Co. (Inc.), New York. 
Bech Van Siclen & Co. (Inc.), New York. 
M. D. Becerra Co. (Inc.), New York. 
Catlin & Co., New York. 
Rafael del Castillo & Co., New York. 
The Distributing Corporation, New York. 
Doanell & Palmer, New York. 
Duncan Fox & Co. (Inc.), New York. 
Dutilh-Smith, McMillan & Co., New 

York. 
Lofl Fabricantes Unidoe (Inc.), New 

York. 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 
Hagemeyer Trading Co., New York. 
0. S. Hawea & Bro., Fall River, Maee. 



Hughes & Co., New York. 
Wm. H. Knox & Co. (Inc.), New York. 
Feech Sons & Fhillipa Co., Camden, N. J. 
Wm. E. Feck & Co. (Inc.), New York. 
W. H. Robinson & Co., Philadelphia, Fa. 
Louis Rotnson A Bro. (Inc.), New York. 
The Smythfield Export Co., Fhiladel- 

pbia. Pa. 
SuBera Co. (Inc.), New York. 
Turner Haleey Co., New York. 
Transocean Mercantile Co. (Inc.), BoBton, 

William Whitman & Co. (Inc.), Boeton, 

ilasB. 
Young & WUe (Ltd.i. New York. 
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Chaptes VI. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF TABIFF DUTIES ON COTTON YARN 
AND THREAD. 



INTRODtlCnON. 

Paragraphs 250 and 2ol of the tariff act of 191B provide for cottou 
yarn and thread of every description. 

Paragraph 250 renders cotton yama, intended for xise in further 
manufacture, subject to progressive rates of duty, based on the 
number or count of the yarn. The duties increase by eight steiJH 
from the coarsest, those not over No, 9, up to the finest, those above 
No. 99. Yarns advanced in manufacture by combing, bleaching, 
dyeing, coloring, or mercerizing, pay a. 2\ per cent noncumulative 
additional. 

Paragraph 251 gives a rate of 15 per cent flai, nrespective of count, I 
method of manufacture, color, or finish, to sewing thread and to ; 
crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons. The articles thus included \ 
average higher in value, count for count, than the yarns imported 
under the progressive lates of paragraph 250. The cotton sewing 
thread is necessarily more costly, because more advanced in manu- 
facture, than the yams of which it is composed. The yams for 
handwork are made of higher priced material and in general are more 
advanced in manufacture than most yams of the same counts 
imported under paragraph 250. The main handwork yarns are those 
for hand embroidery and these come in counts and plies from 10^ 
in 3 and 4 ply up to 60s in 3 and 4 ply, both plain and mercerized. 
These yarns were, before the war, imported in largo quantities 
from an Alsatian company and were mostly made of the highest 
grade of Egyptian cotton, combed, gassed, and mercerized. 

Paragraph 251 levies a higher rate of duty on coimts up to and 
including No. 39 than does paragraph 250. From 403 on, paragraph 
251 is preferential in that it puts a lower rate of duty on the finished 
sewing threads than it docs on the yams of which they are made, 
and a lower rate of duty on the special class of yarns for handwork, 
most of which are made of the best material and subjected to extra 
labor in manufacture, than it does on other yarns, the majority of 
which do not cost so much to manufacture. 

The differential treatment thus accorded tlie more advanced and 
higher priced portion of the spun nroducta of the cotton, mdiiatt-j- , 
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ill the mum's beyoinl 30s, sccins to bo due to two reasons. The 
lirst in tliat a largo portion of the <tomestio industry in sewing thread 
and in special yarns for handwork is controlled by a Bingle EngUah 
company, and In order to prevent the possibility of any undue increase 
in prices of sewing thread to the garment manufacturer and the 
seamstress or any undue increase in prices on crochet, darning, and 
embroidery cottons to the users, it was not considered advisaUe to 
protect the domestic manufacturer of such special articles in the 
higher ranges. In other words, paragraph 251 waa apparenUy 
designed to secure competitive prices on sewing thread and hand- 
work yarns above 39a. Tlie second reason, which is not referred to 
particularly in tariff hearings but which was probably taken into 
consideration, is that sewing thread and yams for handwork are 
usually numbered, lettered, or otherwise designated in an arbitrary 
manner and not according to the uniform numbering system used for 
cotton yarns intended for further use in manufacture. Furthermore, 
these yarns for handwork come in short lengths and in endless variety 
80 that testing for counts would be somewhat more difficult than in 
the case of yarns for machine work. This administrative difficulty 
has been avoided by levying a Hat rate on such special yams in short 
lengths and on sewing thread 
) But for the arbitrary system of numbering or designating sewing 
thread and yarns for handwork it would appear more JTlst, according 
to the general intent expressed in the tariff act, to have one paragraph 
embrace all cotton yams and threads and to levy progressive rates 
of duty, based on the 3-am count, uniformly on all cotton eptin 
products, with such differentials as might be desirable in order to 
insure that those more advanced in manufacture should be snbjected 
to the higher rates. 

n.LVSTRATIONS. 



Plate Xo. 1 shows a bale and a ca-i^e of cotton yarn being opened up after urival. 
Tho bale, as ehown on the right, ia the more usual method of Bbipment. A certain 
number of skeina are bundled together, each bundle wrapped in paper, a number of 
theee bundles put in the baling press, covered with waterproof paper and then widi 
burlap, and the bale strapped with iron bands. On tiie left is ahown tho wooden 
caee ^at is used for yams that have to be handled with more care; in thia particular 
instance the yam is put up in cones and each cone pap^-wtapped before being put 
in the case. 



Plate Xo, 2illuBfTateeeomeoClhc forms in which cotton yarn is put up for shipment 
and entered under paragraph 250 of the act of 1313. 

No. 1. A skein of yarn reeled on a swift o£ 54 inches circumference, Thia 18 the 
most typical form of put up. The majority of international trade in cotton yam 
coneiBta of ekeina haodteA and haled. This particular c<kein is 7S/2 ply, mulCBpun 
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PLATE NO. 1. 

COTTON YARN IN CASE AND IN BALE. 
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Tar. 29L Spool thread of cotbn, crochet, danuag, and embmidery cotbma, on 
flpool", i«els, or balls, or in Hkeina, conn, or tubee, or in any other lorm * ■ *, 

llio first paragraph relates solely to cotton yam, whereas ihe 
second relates to cotton Bcwing thread uid to speciid yams put up 
for retail Bale. The wording of these two paragraphs could be sim- 
plified and clarified to advantage. The following phraseoli^y is 
suggested : 

Par, 250. Cotton yarn, including warpe, in any fonn • " •. 

Par. 251. Cottoa ecwing thread; crochet, darning, embroidery, and knitting 
cottons, put up for handtrorl:! all the foregoing in lengths not exceeding 840 yasAa 

The suggested phraseology is less inrolved, clearer and more 
definite than that now in use. 

The phraseology of paragraph 250 "Cotton thread and carded 
yam, warps, or warp yam" dates back to the tariff act of 1870 and 
this archaic wording has been retained ever ^nce, apparently through 
apprehension that any change in the wording might make & change 
in the class of articles included thcattunder. In most tariSs "cotton 
yam" is considered inclusive and exclusive, t^oi^h in view of the 
fact that the courta might possibly construe cotton yam'in tbe form 
of warps — a number of ends gathered together, sized or not sized, 
on beams or in ball or other form — as further advanced than cotton 
yarn, it might be well to add, as ahown, "mcluding warpe." The 
addition of "warp yam "seems meaningless; Uiere is no more reason 
to specify warp yam than there is to specify filling yam, hosiray 
yam, or many other kinds; all these are necessarily and indisputably 
included under the term " cotton yam." 

The term "cotton thread" is misleading as heading a paragraph 
dealing with cotton yam, particularly as "thread" in common psr- 
lance means sewing thread. It is true that authorities are not in 
■ accord as to the exact shade of difference between the terms "yam " 
and "thread" or as to the two being synonymous, but as sewing 
thread is included in a separate paragraph there is no need for put^ 
ting the word "thread" into a cotton-yam paragraph, and it is very 
unfortunately placed when it is used to start it. In statistical tables 
where subjects ere referred to under abbreviated headings, it often 
occurs that American imports of cotton yam are found listed as im- 
ports of cotton thread, to the mystification of the reader. The term 
"cotton yam" includes ply yams as well assingle yams and occasion- 
al references to certain classes of yam as thread, for instance, refer- 
ences to lace threads, lisle threads, Toile threads, could not in any 
way remove them from the classification of yam or necessitate the 
addition of the word "thread." 

The Qualifying phrase "whether on beams or in bundles, skedns, 
coj>9, or ia any othN form " is hardly neceesBiXy -, svad'Sbt&U.Y it may 
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be noted that bundle yam is the same as skein yam. If any quali- 
fying phrase is considered necessary, there might be added theshorter 
indusive phrase of "in any form," though the words "cotton yarn, 
including warps" necessarily include all yams, unless more specifi- 
cally referred to elsewhere and no reference to the manner in which 
put up is really necessary. Since the most specific designation gov- 
ema Uiere is likewise no need of the clause "except spool thread of 
cotton, crochet, darning, and embroideiy cottons, hereafter provided 
for," and it can well be omitted. 

In paragraph 251 of the tariff act of 1913, the definition "spool 
thread of cotton" ^ foxihaic. It dates back to the tariff act of IS61, 
at which time practically all imports were on spools, whereas to-day 
sewing thread is largely put up on tubes, cones, and laige bobbins 
for the clothing manufacturer, and the trade in sewing thread on 
spools for domestic use is a smaller proportion of the total. To speak 
trf "spool thread of cotton" and to extend the definition to include 
sewing tbread not on spools and never intended to be put on spools 
is rather anomalous. Letters from domestic thread makers, from 
spinners, and from importers are unanimous that "cotton sewing 
(bread" is the term that should be used to-day. The use of this 
t«sin has the further advantage that it is not necessary to mention 
therewith how it is put up, as sewing thread is sewing thread whether 
on spools or in skeins or in any other form. 

It may be noted that the earliest specific mention of the mer- 
chandise now included under paragraphs 250 and 251 was in the 
tariff of 181G, where they were lumped together as "Cotton twist, 
yam, or thread," In the United Kingdom the yams used in making 
cloth are sometimes referred to as "warp and weft" and sometimes 
as "twist and yam," The warp is the harder twisted, so the British 
trade usually quotes warp yam under theheading of "twist," whereas 
the softer twisted weft is often referred to in contradistinction simply 
as "yam," meaning yam other than the bard twisted warp. 
"Ttread" in the tariff of 181G meant ply yam of any character, in- 
cluding sewing thread, as distinguished from twist and yarn which 
were ordinarily in the single. It was not until the CivU War that 
legislators came to realize that the term "twist" was a Lancashire 
provincialism and not used in the United States; in 18?0 the term 
"warp yam" was substituted as the equivalent of the old term 
"twistj" and apparently it has not yet been realized that the term 
"yam" as used to-day includes all kinds of yarn and that it is tauto- 
k^cal to specify warp yam after yam. In the same way the term 
"thread" has been retained in its old connection as denoting ply 
yams, whereas the term "yam" is to-day fully inclusive of ply yams 
as well as of single yams. 
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In the tariff of 1807 there was a new departure through the inclu- 
Bion of "crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons" with cotton sew- 
ing thread, and this provision has since been retained. To bring 
this up to date it should really read "Crochet, darning, embroidery, 
and knitting cottons put up for hand work." This provision was in- 
tended to cover cotton yams of a special typ^ mostly soft spun, im- 
ported for handwork and known in the trade as cottons instead of 
cotton yam, this term having special reference to the soft cottony 
character of the yams. These yarns are put up in small skeins, 
packets, balls, etc., and usually sold under fancy names and marks 
rather than by the counts of the cotton yam of which they are com- 
posed. A very laige proportion of the imports are in small amounts 
of any one type, so that it would involve extra work to attempt to 
identify the counts of each for the purpose of levying the same 
tariff duties by counts as on ordinary cotton yams. It is lai^ely for 
this reason that the tariff act of 1913 continued these soft spun yams 
for handwork under a fiat rate, together with sewing thread. Sew- 
ing thread itself is numbered arbitrarily and as the same thread 
number may be made from different counts of yam the thread num- 
ber is not, as in the case of ordinary ply yarns, an index to the ' ' tiTie" 
yam counts of which it is composed. In other words, paragraph 
251 includes sewing thread and special yams of which the true yam 
counts are not customarily specified. 

When the yams for handwork were Usted separately under the 
tariff act of 1897 as "crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons" 
there was evidently no intention of including any yams other than 
those for handwork. The use of the term "cottons" is ample evi- 
dence of this, this term being applied only to special yams, 
usually soft spun and in short lengths, intended for handwork. 
The special provision for these ysims for handwork was con- 
tinued under the acts of 1909 and 1913. Under the acta of 1897 
and 1909 court decisions interpreted this provision as applying 
solely to yams for handwork, in fact under the act of 1909 a lei^th 
limitation inserted in the tariff made other interpretation impos^- 
ble. Under the act of 1913, with the length limitation omitted, the 
Court of Customs Appeals in 7 Ct. Cust. Appls. 414 extended the term 
"embroidery cottons" to include all embroidery yams, irrespective 
of whether intended for hand or machine work. One hypothesis 
on which this decision was based was that the comparatively 
high duties imposed upon embroideries and the comparatively low 
duties imposed upon embroidery cottons by the tariff act of 
1913 indicated a congressional purpose to encourage the embroidery 
manufacturing industry of this country, whether by hand or ma- 
chinery. Normally about half oi t\i6 imijotta of manufactures 
of cotton consist of laces, embroideries, &i:iA\>t8i&s, uA^s^nt d^Qtan. 
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on the special yiuTis that are required from abroad for the manu- 
facture of such articles would tend to stimulate such domestic manu- 
facture and reduce the amounts of such fully manufactured goods 
required from abroad. If this interpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress be correct it is clear that the embroidery industry was specially 
favored by having machine embroidery yam admitted at a special 
low rate, but, though lace and fancy braids were made dutiable in 
the Bamo paragraph with embroidery, such preferential treatment 



COMPARISON OF PROGRESSIVE RATES OF DUTY OM COTTON YARN8 (PAH. 250), WTTH 
THE FLAT BATE OF DUTY ON 8P00L THREAD OF COTTON AND CROCHET, DARN- 
INQ, AND BUBBOIDERY COTTONS (PAR. 251), UNDER ACT OF 1913. 

was not extended in the case of the special yams that the lace and 
braid industries require from abroad. 

Yamsfor use on the schiffli embroidery machine differ in no essential 
particular from yams required for other machine work, such as 
weaving or knitting or braiding, and Congress apparently intended 
that they should be subjected to the same progressive rates of duty 
as apply to ordinary yams under paragraph 250, without regard 
to ultimate use on any particular type of machine. On the other 
hand, knittii^ cottons are identical with crochet or embroidery cot- 
tons and here the use determines. Soft spun yams are frequently 
imported with a label bearing all three terms; for instance, a ball of 
yam may be seen with a baud around it TQtLd^it\^*'^^^A^%^^^> 

13SB9S'--19 14 ,^ [ 
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Pearl Cottoo, for CROCHETING, EMBROIDERING, aad KNU- 
TTNG." In such cases it is considei-ed that (»'ochetiiig or embroicUr- 
ing is the main use aiid there is levied a duty of 1 5 per cent flat under 
paragraph 251. If the identical yam comes in lab^ed "knitting 
cotton" duty is then levied at the pri^essive rates stated under 
paragraph 250. As an illustration the following is an actual case: 
A firm imported some 8/3 soft white yam for crocheting infants' 
sacquca and paid 15 per cent duty under paragraph 251. A htde 
later it imported the identical yam, but on the customs ofl&cers 
attempting to collect 15 percent duty the firm stated that this lot 
was for knitting infants' sacquesj it therefore claimed and the customs 
ofRcera had to admit its claim that the yam was dutiable under 
paragraph 250 at only 7§ per cent. 

It is clear that the wording of paragraph 251 allows a distinction 
to be made where there is none — thai is, between embroidCTy and 
knitting yams intended for handwork — and yet fails to draw deadj 
the distinction between embroidery yams for handwork and em- 
broidery yams for machine work. However, ii knitting cottons are, 
as they logically should be, included under paragraph 251 and the 
courts made the same ruling in regard to them as they have in 
regard to embroidery cottona — construing the term to include yams 
for machine as well as for handwork — paragraph 250 would become 
stdl more restricted. 

If the intent of Congress in paragraph 251 is to provide special 
rates of duty on yarns for band crocheting, darning, embroidering, 
and knitting, put up in form for retail trade, and to exclude yams 
for machine work, it is imperative that limitations as to length be 
provided, length being the only definite division which would indi- 
cate the congressional intent. It is not economically feasible for 
machine workers to use lengths as short as are preferred by hand 
workers. 

In the act of 1 909 sewing thread and handworic yuns not on ^>ooIs, 
reels, or balls were limited to those containing in each skein, cone, or 
tube less than 600 yards. Tho original recommendation to the Senate 
Finance Committee was 840 yards, which is the length of one hank. 
Customs officers state that 840 yards more nearly represents the ex- 
treme lengths sold for the retail trade. They state that the maximum 
lengths of the various cottons imported for retail trade arc: 

Crochet cotton, 820 yards per ball. 

Embroidery cotton, 1,377 yards to skein of 50 grams. 

Owning cotton, 442 yards per ball. 

Spool thread of cotton, uaualiy 600 yards per spool, butin somo instanccB 1,000 }-uds 
per spool. 

They further state: 
TTieae maximum Jeogths ate in Bomc inBtancea «i-rtt«TQft Ve-K^im. "W, >«N««V4r, 
limitation of length ia adopted, it would lie v.c\l lo iocWAe siV oVftia cM.xaB»'«MBd^ , 
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sold by the retoil trade, and in auch case the normal maximum lengtli should become 
the adopted limitation. The cited maximum length of embroidery cotton, namely 
1,377 yards, which is in 50 gram skeins, is believed to be an extreme length which 
could be conveniently put up in Bhort«r lengths to bring it within the provided tariff 
limitationa. 

If tlie length limitation of 840 yards {oue hank) was adopted then 
all yams in lengths of more than 840 yards would fall under the pro- 
visions for yams for machine work. In conjunction with the clause 
"put up for handwork" this length limitation would insure that 
yams for machine embroidery, as for other machine work, would be 
subjected to the regular rates for machine yarns. If tliis length 
limitation also applied to sewing thread then sewing thread in lengths 
over 840 yards would become dutiable as manufactures of cotton 
not otherwise providedf or, but this contingency would probably occur 
but rarely if at all. If the tariff provisions make any distinction be- 
tween yam and sewing thread a length limitation is particularly im- 
portant in order to prevent yarns for making sewing thread being 
entered as sewing thread, or vice versa. 

At the present time it is often difficult to decide whether an impor- 
tation should be treated as ply yam under the progressive rates of 
paragraph 250 or as sewing thread under the flat rate of paragraph 
251. As one thread maker states: "Yarn when advanced beyond 
the condition of the single strand can alwaj-s be used for sewing pur- 
poses." Sewing thread, which the tariff still refers to by the old 
term of "spool thread of cotton," is partly 4 or 6 ply cabled for use 
on spools for domestic wbrk but is also used, especially by garment 
makers, in 3-ply and even iji 2-ply. Sewing thread is usually but 
not always polished, and either bleached or dyed. In the absence 
of a length limitation the use determines and frequently thecustoms 
officers have to base their decision largely on the direction of the twist, 
assuming that reverse-twisted ply yarn must be for sewing purposes. 
For instance during the war a firm imported some cotton yam for 
weaving airplane fabrics. This yarn was 78/3 reverse twist and the 
customs officers returned it aa dutiable at 15 per cent though as 
yam it would have paid 20 per cent. They report: - 

The 78e, 3 ply, mentioned was, by reason o£ its reverse twist, believed to be sewing 
thread, and inaamucb as the chief use of yams of this character at the time o£ tbe pas- 
sage oC the act of 1013 wus fur sewing purposes, classification was madeimderparagTapb 
251 as cotton eewiog thread. The newly created use for 3-ply reverse twist yam tor 
aeroplane cloth did not aSect the classification, the chief use in 1913 being coutioUii^. 

The use of reverse twist as a means of distinguishing sewing thread 
gives a very poor basis. As one of the lai^est thread makers writes 
us; "It is well to note that cotton sewing thread is made in both 
regular and reverse twist in all plies," On the other hand, consider- 
able amounts of lace yarns are imported with, rdvistae ^■^■isX, ^■a.-li'i.'a 
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also used to some extent in yarns for other purposes. The fact that 
the majority of saving threads is made with reverse twist is therefore 
hardly an ailment for listing all reverse twists as sewing thread 
and all regular twists as yam. In deciding whether an importation 
should be listed as yam or as sewing thread the Customs must neces- 
sarily take into consideration the use, where this is known, but a 
length limitation would be of much assistance. 

To show the difficulty of identifying many imports, which may or 
may not be invoiced as "sewings," unless a length limitation be 
adopted for sewing thread, the following statement by the appraise 
of the port of New York, in answer to a query from the Tariff Com- 
mission, is of importance: 

Question. In our study of invoices coming in during the yeara 1914 and 1918, ve 
found importa of Bowiaga in 2 and 3 ply entered under paragraph 250 as cotton yam. 
Cottnn Bewing thread ia also sold in 2 and 3 ply. "Sewings" ia an Engliah term that 
is used for sewing thread as well aa for yam for making sewing thread. If a yam 
enters as, say ".1/70 sewings'', how do youdetennine whether it shall pay 15 percent 
duty under paragraph 251, or 20 per cent duty under paragraph 250? 

Answer. Prior to the rendering of Treasury Decision 37793 {Oct. 18, 1918'), cotton 
yarns in the gray, 2 or 3 ply, in skeins, were not returned for duty under the provi- 
Bions of paragraph 251. The term "spool thread of cotton" is interpreted by the 
Board of General Appraisers to include all cotton thread commercially known aa such, 
notwithstanding that it ia not on spools, and in the gray, and not bleached, colored, 
or otherwise finished. It therefore becomes difficult and at times impossible to estab- 
lish, from an inspection of gray thead or yam, its dutiable status. The manipulation 
of finishing was the mark of identification to establish the yam as sewing thread. The 
reverse twist is an indication that the yam may be chiefly used tor sewing. It is, 
however, not conclusive. The physical appearance not definitely establi^dng the 
chief use of the yam, the appraiser must frequently resort to trade practice, and &om 
the preponderance of opinion establish & tariS classification. If the limitation of 
length were incorporated with theprovisions tor sewing thread, it would be practicable 
to differentiate between sewings (spool thread of cotton) dutiable under paragraph 
251, and yam dutiable under paragraph 250. 

Incidentally it may be noted that in compiling and publishing im- 
port statistics the Treasury and the Commerce Departments follow 
the wording of the tariff act and unless the wording of the act makes 
clear demarcations imports will not be recorded as clearly as may be 
desired. For instance, in "Commerce and Navigation," importa for 
consumption under paragraph 251 are recorded as follows^ taking the 
1918 figures as an example: 
Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons; 

QuBntity. VaJne. 

On spools, reels, or balls (100 yards) 33, 490, 771 $212, 046. 8S 

la skeins, cones, tubes, or in any other form (100 
yards) 698,113 89,716.95 

Such a statistical classification means nothing as two diveise 
articles Bre intermixed according to the way in which put up. It 
would be of value to have records oi ftvfe total \m.-^T\acS. cRAAjsa.«nr- 
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ing thread, and it might possibly he of interest to show the amounts 
on spools and the amomits otherwise put up. It would also be of 
value to have records of the imports of the yams that are granted 
special treatment, that is, those listed as crochet, darning, and em- 
broidery cottons (including, imder re vised wording, knitting cottons), 
but it is immaterial as to whether these are in balls, skeins, reels, or 
other form used in retail sale. 

ADJUSTMENT OF TAHN DUTIES BASED ON DIFFERENCE IN COST OF 
PRODUCTION. ' 

England is the only co^mt^y that has in the past exported any 
considerable quantity of cotton yarn to this coimtry; it is also the 
only country that exhibits any present likelihood of substantial 
competition in the American yarn market in the future.' Therefore, 
if the difference in costs of production here and abroad should be 
adopted by Congress as a basis for a tariff on cotton yam, the English 
are the only foreign yam costs that need be studied for contrast. 

The finer the yam, other things being equal, the higher the con- 
version cost, whether measured in cents per pomid or in percentile 
of the mill cost. By mill cost is meant the total cost at the mill, 
including material (with allowance for waste), labor, and expenses, 
whereas the latter two, that is, labor and expenses, are known as the 
conversion cost. On coarse yam counts the material constitutes so 
large a proportion of the total cost at the mill that a relatively small 
ad valorem duty is sufficient to prevent exports from a low-wage to a 
high-wage country. The advantage of the low-wage country, in com- 
peting in the market of a high-wage country, increases with any 
increase in the percentage of labor in the total cost and is therefore 
greatest on the finest counts that it has the skill to produce. A low- 
wage country, like Japan or India, producing coarse counts, can not 
compete in the American market with domestic mills; a moderately 
low-wage country like England finds competition, so far as prices are 
concerned, possible only on the finer counts. English conversion 
costs have been very little, if any, lower than the American on coarse 
counts, whereas on very fine counts above 100s the English costs 
have been considerably lower than the American. The competitive 
area is normally on the medium fine counts from 40s to 100s. 

The most practicable method of arriving at an equitable and xmi- 
form adjustment of the tariff, if it were to be based on the difference 
in cost of production, would be to ascertain first, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the amount of wages and expenses that it takes to operate the 
average spindle for a given period in each country, i.e., the average 
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cost uf operation. The conversion cost per pound of any count can 
tliou be foimd by dividing (be output per spindle on that count into 
the operating cost per spindle. The mule, which predominates iu 
the United Kingdom, ia not as productive as the ring frame which 
predominates in the United States; also the rate at which the output 
per spindle decreases wiUi t^e increasing finemess of the yam spun is 
not the same for the ring as for the mtile. Using a diSorent oper- 
ating cost ]>er spindle for each coimtry, the curves for the progressive 
conversion costs per pound will, as the yams advance from coarse 
to fine, show more and more divergence. 

In 1911 the United States Tariff Board selected for detailed con- 
trast, from a lai^ number of American cotton mills and a smaller 
number of Lancashire mills for which cost data were obtained, the 
miila found to be producing at lowest costs. The operating costs of 
the American ring-spinning mill was fotmd to be $2.113467 per 
spindle per year of 2,935 hours. This compared with operating costs 
for the English mule-spinning mill of (1.238544 per spindle per year 
of 2,775 hours. The operating cost per spindle per year in Ei^and 
was, under the conditions stated, 60 per cent of the American. The 
English mills were all working a uniform full-time week of 55^ hours 
and, as customary, they figured on a year consisting of 50 working 
weeks, making 2,775 hours to the year. The full-time hours of 
operation of the American mills in 1911 varied from 54 hours a week 
in Massachusetts to 60 hours a week in the Caroliuas, and a fair 
average for the entire cotton industry of the United States was £7 
hours a week, or 2,850 hours a year. Taking into consideration the 
higher findings on the other mills for which costs were theri ascer- 
tained, it woxild seem that a fair comparison is afforded for 1911 by 
considering the average operating ctat per spindle per year to have 
been $1.50 per 2,775 hours in the English cotton industry and $2.50 
per 2,850 hours in the American cotton industry. 

It is to be noted that the English spinning mills customarily ship 
the mule cops to the weaving null, usually a separate concern, directly 
from the spindle in open skips (wicker baskets), and tiierefore incur 
no costs beyond the actual spinning. This condition obtains in all 
the English nulls for which the Tariff Board obtained costs, and to 
secure a correct comparison the Board very properly deducted all 
costs in the American mill incurred for spooling, reeling, or other 
processes after spinning. 

Wages, hours, and other factors affecting costs are at the present 
time in a state of uncertainty both in England and in tha United 
States, and it isnot yet possible to figure costs on a stable basis. Cost 
findings by the Federal Trade Commission from a large number of 
dom^tic cotton mills in 1918 revealed an abnormal variation in 
costs between various mills on tbe same goois aai aW-wed, ^hat the 
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difficulty of obtaining representative averEigo coets was much greater 
than usual. Even the 1918 costs can now be used only as an indica- 
tion, as there have sinco occurred radical chuiges in hours and wages. 
Operating costa per spindle per year are increased by reason of any 
increases in wages and expenses, but are reduced by any decrease in 
the hours operated. Coats from individual mills at this time can be 
used only as indications, and in working out an approximation to the 
correct height of a yam tariff on the difference in costs of production 
theory the best metJiod is to use as. a basis the Taiiff Bo^d data, 
obtained in a normal period, and make such adjustments as necessary 
to correspond with subsequent general changes in level of wages and 
expenses in the two countries. 

In regard to the English w^o increases it may be noted that the 
spinners and other operatives m Lancashire spinning mil l a work imder 
the terms of collective wage agreements which are made for fixed 
periods, and that increases or decreases in rates of wages are based on 
standard lists.' In the period just, before the World War the opera- 
tives were being paid the standard list prices plus 5 per cent. During 
the war there were various small advances in rates. There was a 
lai^r advance in rates in December, 1918, that made the ruling 
rates at the end of 1918, 115 per cent on list. After a strike and 
extended conferences between the employers' and workers' executives, 
there was granted on July 10, 1919, a reduction in hours from 55J 
to 48, together with an increase of 30 per cent on the standard piece 
price lists, with equivalent increases for time workers. Work was 
resumed on July 14, 1919, imder an agreement that .working hours 
were to remain unchanged for 18 months, fuid the new rates of pay to 
hold until April 20, 1920. Wages are therefore temporarily stabilized 
at 145 per cent on list. Since rates of wages before the war were 105 

per cent on list, the present rates are — yttt— or 1.33 per cent above 

prewar rates. In regard to expenses (salaries, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation, repairs, supplies, power, and miscellaneous) the rate 
of increase can as yet only be estimated, but indications are that 
they have fully equaled the advance in labor costs. 

In the case of the AmOTican spinning mills the rate of increases in 
wages and expenses, starting from a higher level, has apparently not 
equaled the rate of increase in the English mills. There are different 
hours worked in different States and there is no uniform wage scale. 
The advances at Fall River and New Bedford, where there are basic 
wage scales, afford some indication. The increases at these places, 
compounded, including the 15 per cent advance of June 2, 1919, have 
totaled 107.7 per cent on prewar lists. This percentage relates to 
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the increase in piecowoik rates, and as Massachusetts reduced its 
hours by one-ninth, from 54 to 48, on June 2, 1919, the actual 
amounts received by the workers and therefore the wage expenditures 
per spindle per year are one-ninth less than the advance in rate of 
wages and amount to only 95.7 per cent above prewar figures. This 
percentage of increase is probably above the averse for the entire 
American cotton-spinning industry. Indications are that expenses 
have increased somewhat more rapidly than the wf^es. In 1911 
hours per week in the main cotton-manufacturing States ranged from 
60 in the Carolinas down to 54 for Massachusetts, whereas in 1919 
the Carolinas ran 55 hours, and Massachusetts (since June 2, 1919) 
54 hours. A fair average for the entire industry would seem to be 
57 hours a week or 2,850 working hours in 1911, and 52 hours a 
week or 2,600 hours a year in 1919. 

On the basis of the above it would seem that the advance in rates 
of wages and expenses in 1919 above 1911 was possibly 110 or 115 
per cent in the United States, assuming expenses to have advanced 
more rapidly than wages, and 133 per centin the United Kingdom, 
assuming expenses to have kept pace with wages. The operating 
costs per spindle have not advanced in the above proportion as the 
shorter the period operated the less, relatively, it costs to run a 
spindle, and hours have decreased in both countries. The exact 
percentage of increase in operating costs per spindle is as yet impos- 
sible of ascertainment, and in the following illustration we have 
assumed that the operating costs per spindle have doubled in both 
England and the United States. Using a round figure — that is, an 
increase of 100 per cent — ^we not only avoid attempting a greater 
accuracy than is attainable, but also approximate fairly closely to 
the rates of increase already noted. For instance, an operating cost 
per English mule spindle per year of $3 per 2,400 hours in 1919, as 
gainst $1.50 per 2,775 hours in 1911, represents an increase in rate 

3 00 2 775 
of wages and expenses of Y^^ 2 40Q ' '^^^^^■^ percent. An operat- 
ing cost per American ring spindle per year of $5 per 2,600 hours in 
1919, as against $2.50 per 2,850 hours in 1911, represents an increase 

in rate of wages and expenses of o^^ ^'eoo ' "^ 119.2 per cent. The 
assumption that the operating costs per spindle per year have doubled 
in each country, in spite of the decrease in hours per yew, therefore 
affords a fair basis for illustrating the method to be used in obtaining 
average conversion costs and in drawing a yarn tariff curve based on 
the difference in costs of production. 

Table 22 has been worked out in accordance with the forgoing. 
The Sgurea for the conversion costs peT ■po\!Lnd liave in each instance 
been obtained by dividing the opetatmg coat B\.aXeA.\<« «.-3««s »5.», 
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certain number of hours by the standard production per spindle on 
that count for the hours stated. The figures for the American output 
per ring spindle were compiled by a leading American maker of textile 
machinery, whereas the figures for the English output per mule 
spindle are based on current practice as stated by English authorities. 
The table has been worked out to include the range from lOa to 1303, 
the latter representing the extreme limit attained in ring spinning. 

It is to be remembered that the figures for operating costs per 
spindle and conversion costs per pound represent costs up to and 
including spinning only. 

Table 22. — Britith mule-tpun filling and ATiitrican ring-ipwt filling. 

[Compartsanofcoirraralini costs p«r pound oldiirerfnCcoimts under staled coni'Itlora as to haurs, outputs. 
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Chart. F iUustratcs graphically the diSereacea in output and in 
couvorsiou costs per pound of various counts in the United States 
and ill England as set forth in Table 22. The curves at the left con- 




YARN COIJVERBTON C03Ta PER POtTND OF AHEBICAN EINO-ePUN AND BRITISH 
Mi;LE-aPUNFILLINUYAKN8, BASED ON STATED OPERATINQ COSTS PES BPIHDI.E 
PER YEAR AND ON STANDARD OUTPUTS PER SPINDLE. 

trast the relative output per English mule spindle and American ring 

spindle for the same period of time, a day of 10 hours. The curves 

at the ijght illustrate the conversion costs for counts from 10s to 

JSOa under tZie probable average opecating coats Tpec BgVmSVa, '?iftj^\). 
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mule and American ring, in 1011 and 1919. One fact brought out 
by the chart is that a h^er level of operating costs means a steeper 
curve, that is, a more rapid increase in conversion costs from one 
count to another or from one range of counts to another. 

To bring out the difference between the English and American 
conversion coats per pound of ein^e gray yam as spun in 1911, and 




DIFFEBENCE IN CONVERaiOTT COSTS FEB POUND OF AMERICAN EINO-SrUN AXT 
BRITISH MULE-SPUN FILLING YAKNS, UNDER FOLLOWING 01'EKATlNGC0ST31'i;l; 
SPINDLE FEA YEAR; 

(a) 19U: AnuHoan, I2.S0 per a,S50 hours and Brilish $l..-,o per 2.775 hours. 

(b) igiK AmsriouitiJM per a,«00hiiura and Brilisb 13.00 per 2,10aliouis. 

the probable difference in 1919, chart G lias been platted on a lai^or 
scale than chart P on which it is based. If the foregoing hypothcecA 
he accepted as correct then the curves of chart O represent ^e basis 
foryam tariff duties in 1919 as compared with a similar basis in 1911. 
It is seen that up to 40s, which incidentally may be noted as marking 
Uie limit of the use of ordinary Upland cotton in this country', th.t 
difference between tlie English and ttio Xmecicao. (loa^a Sa «sisS^. 
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There does not appear from these to be any object in changing the 
rate of advance of duties at 15s, 206, 248, or 30s, as has occurred 
in tariffs in earlier j-enrs before the American industry had attained 
its full growth, and the same rate of progression can well be used 
from the coarsest iii> to 40s. From 403 on the rate of progression 
of cost differences increosea more rapidly and above 100a the cost 
differences increase still more rapidly. 

Thelogiciil conclusion to be derived from the figures and charts here 
shown is that nn American yam tariff, if designed to equalize costs 
of i)rodi!ction here and abroad on single gray yarns as spun, would 
consist of a scale of duties i)roviding for one rate of progression up 
to 409, a second and steeper rate of jirogression from 41S to 100s, 
and a third and still steeper rate of progression of duties on yams 
above lOOs. In specific terms the 1919 curve of differences in costs 
of production, as shown on chart G, represents approximately one- 
thirtieth of a cent per number per pound on counts up to 40s; one- 
twentieth of a cent per number per pound on counts from 4l3 to 
100s, and one-tenth of a cent per number per pound on counts 
above 100s. 

FtirtJier aJjustmejUs for "processes heyond spinning. — In regard to 
the practical application of the foregoing it should be noted that the 
contrast has been made on yarn "as spun" as that affords the only 
basis for a direct contrast without having to allow for differences in 
English and American costs for the various processes which may or 
may not be used beyond spinning. Only a comparatively small 
amount of yam is, however, imported as spun, in gray cops; the 
lai^er portion of the imports are m gray skeins, having undergone 
at least reeling after spinning, and some have been wound into cones 
or tubes or otherwise put up. Such processes normally cost less in 
England than in the United States, but it is difficult to say what ad- 
justment should be madeforsuch differences because some processes 
of putting up cost more than others and the average for imported 
yams would depend on the relative amounts put up in tiie different 
styles. Without attempting to set any figure for such addition it 
may be observed that even if 50 per cent be added to the previous 
differences, which werefor aduty curve based on probable"aaspun" 
costs in 1919, the new duty curve would, on gray single yam as 
imported, approxiznate one-twentieth of a cent per number per 
pound on counts up to 403, and one-fifteenth of a cent per number 
per pound on counts from 4l3 to 100s. This latter range 
might be made to cover from 4l3 to 1203. This 50 per cent would 
undoubtedly be much more than sufficient to includea liberal profit as 
well as the difference in costs between £!ngland and the United 
States for the processes beyond spinning, such as reeling, winding 
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or (yther metiieds erf putting up. Operations such as doubling or 
processing are not here considered and tliese are separately discussed 
later in relation to the desirability of differential or additional duties 
on yams adTanced beyond the basic classification. 

Ctmvia above ISOs. — It should be noted that the production in 
this country of yarns above 12te is very small and that imports of 
such counts, especially if processed by "preparing" or otherwise, 
are practically noncompetitive. In at least four countries, viz., 
Canada, Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium, the tariff provides for 
the free admission of yams beyond a certain fineness which marks 
the limit of any real competition from domestic mills. The object 
in view in such countries in waiving the small revenue to be derived 
from duties on such fixie noncompetitive yams is of course to stimu- 
late the lace or other domestic industry which uses such fine yams 
and the advisability of such a provision in the American tariff is a 
matter for the consideration of Congress. If such a provision were 
adopted with such an object it would logically apply to counts be- 
yond 120s. The demand is not large enough to cause much extension 
of the domestic manufacture of counts beyond that point, though 
on the fine range from GOs to 120s the American industry is develop- 
ing steadily in the South as well as in the North. 

Conclusion. — The foregoing study, though it attempts to indicate 
only approximately the height of tariff duties based on the difference 
in costs of production, yet seems to indicate clearly that, if duties 
are to be levied for other than revenue purposes and are to be adapted 
in general to competitive conditions, there should be one rate of pro- 
gression of duties, whether by individual counts or by groups of yam 
counts, on the range up to and including 403; another and somewhat 
steeper rate of progression of duties on counts from 41s to 100s 
or 120s; and that above 120s the duties should be stationary or 
discontinued, 

DISCUSSION OF DIFFERENTIALS. 

DIFFERENTIAL FOR COMBING. 

The differential on combed, as compared with carded, yam first 
appeared in the tariff act of 1894; it has been continued in the tariff 
acts of 1897, 1909, and 1913. 

The United States is imique in levying this differential, for it has 
appfureiitly never appeared in any foreign tariff law. Cotton yam may 
be carded, may be double carded, may be combed, may be double 
combed, and whether a yam has been subjected to two processes of 
careful cardii^ or has been subjected to one process of ordinary 
combing after one process of carding is a matter that can not be 
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proved by any physical test. In regard to this a leading Britisli 
authority on fine spianing writes: 

I have consnlted tlie spuming experts of my company on the subject of the beit 
means oC diatinguiehing between caided &ad combed ygms, aod they a^e» with the 
opinion I gave you, that no mechanical test is poarible and that the only metliod by 
which a decision can bo arrived at is the i^poarance oE the yam; the combed being 
more even and regular in count, freer from Bopa and dhl, and having usually a mnch 
brighter and more polished appearance than yam that has beea caMed only, and 
iiIthou;i;h in some cases a well-carded and a poor-combed yam may come near together 
in tliese respects, still ia the great majority of caees, with sunplea to guide you, I 
do not think you will have great difficulty in checking youi imports. 

The matter is also greatly simplified, at any rate in all but one of the trades with 
which I am acquainted, because when they are aoalyzed there are many counts 
where a combed yam is never used and there are other counts where a CMnbed yam 
is ^ways used, leaving only a few counts you will find it necessary to watch closdy. 

Whether a yam has been combed or carded is likewise not ascer- 
tainable from the price. For instance, the following quotations on 
58/2 yam are taken from a British list sent an American importer, 
(in May, 1917) and are typical: 





carded 
Egyptto 


SS. 


^. 


Gray i!^^^^, m^^^ii^ 




Pimci. 




/•««. 












fill 











This shows that difference in material or in twist or in method of 
putting up often offsets the factor of combing so that a carded yam 
may sell at a higher price than a combed yam, even though intended 
to be used for the same work. For instance, the 58/2 carded Egyptian 
hsle yarn above was offered at 44|d. a pomid as against only 42|d. for 
a 58/2 combed Peeler lisle yam, made by the same company; also tho 
68/2 curtain yarn, carded only, was bringing sUghtly more than the 
58/2 lisle yam, combed, although both were made of Egyptian cotton. 

The addition of the process of combing in the manufacture of any 
particular yam necessarily increases the total cost, more by reason 
of the waste made than by reason of the labor and overhead of the 
machine processes necessary. The addition of an extra process of 
carding, instead of the combing process, will make the cost of the 
double-carded yam intermediate between ordinary carded and ordi- 
nary combed yams. 

The cost of combing does not necessarily vary according to the 
count, because it depends primarily on the percentage of waste made, 
and the machine can be adjusted to remove a smaller or luger 
amount as desired. Sometimea th.6 veiy \o^«&t co^mA ■jaiiM, if in- 
^ent/ed /or iiand-em broidery or h.and-kmttvns'wo^^cS.^^^JM^'^^'a*^ 
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kiTelve a high^ combing cost than fino counts used for ordinary 
weaving or electrical winding. It would therefore appear that under 
a specific tariff any differential for combing should be at a fixoil 
amount per poimd, irrespective of the count. Under an ad valorem 
tariff, any difference in cost of manufacture between carded and 
combed yam would be automatically taken care of by the regular 
ad valorem rate and an addiUoaal percentage for combed over carded 
yam is in the nature of a double differential. 

If the differentials are not made cumulative a differential on comb- 
ing when there is also a differential on bleaching, dyeing, or coloring 
affects only gray yams and if ply yam is also provided with a differ- 
ential then that on combing would affect only single gray yams and 
the proportion of these imported is usually small. 

Asked as to any difficulty of administration of the differential on 
combed yams the customs authorities at New York, the entry port 
for the majority of cotton yams, reported: 

It ia not poenble to Hintingiiiali between carded and combed yama so defimtel}' 
that the technical experts of this office would bo willing to testify to their conclu- 
fliona under oath. Where the correctnees of the invoice statement of carded or combed 
ifl questioned bj the experts of this office, aa investigation is conducted abroad hy 
Treasury Department officers to establieli the method of manufacture of the par- 
ticular yarn in question. This provision of law is very unsatistactory, and at the 
tariff hearings preceding the passage of the present act the appraiser directed atten- 
tion to the probability of unsatisfactory administration, and suggested the elimina- 
tion of the duty-dividing lino bet'secn carded and combed. 

DIFFERENTIAL ON PLY YARNS. 

TVo or more yarns twisted together are linown as twisted yama or 
ply yams. In England they are more often referred to as doubled 
yams or folded yams. 

The manufacture of ply yams involves two machine processes 
more than the manufacture of single yarns. In the case of coarse 
and medium counts these are spooling and then twisting; in the case 
of finer yams they are doubling-winding and then twisting. Doubling- 
winding or folding, as it ia sometimes called, consists of winding two 
ends together on a tube or cone instead of winding each end separately 
on to a spool as in the case of spooling; it costs slightly more but 
avoids the danger of "singles" (ply yams containing one or more 
strands less than the required number) being made on the twister. 
When ply yams are twisted together they are referred to as hawser- 
twisted or cable-twisted, but stiU fall Under the more general heading 
of twisted or ply yams. Ply yams made by one twisting are often 
spoken of by the English as "one throw'" to distinguish them from 
the "double throw" or cabled yams. 
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TIi« cost (if producing ply yarns from siugle yam is, jn the case 
4if fiiio yiirii3 at least, greater than that of spuming the yam from 
tlie loving, that is, the labor and OTerhead and waste involved in the 
two machine processes of doubling-winding and twisting is greater 
titan that involved in the one machine process of mule spinning. 
TIiu bulk of the cotton yams imported are ply yams and are sold by 
the doublcr instead of by the spinner, these firms in England being 
usually separate and distinct. 

As the manufacture of ply yams involves two machine processes 
additional to tlie manufacture of single yams, if cost differences are 
tlie adopted test it would seem that ply or twisted yams should be 
made dutiable at a higher rate than single yams. A differential duty 
is therefore logical on ply yams or "yams advanced beyond the 
condition of singles by twisting two or more yams together." The 
first terra "ply yams" is inclusive of all yams twisted together, 
whether the yams so twisted together be singles or ply yams and 
therefore includes cabled yam. If the longer definition of "yams 
ailvancod beyond the condition of singles by twisting two or mwe 
yarns together" be adopted, it is su^ested that "grouping" be not 
added to " twisting " as in former tariffs, (A'^ide remarks on " Grouped 
Yams" infra.) 

The production from a spooler (or doubling-winder if that be substi- 
tuted), and from a twister (whether ring twister, mule twiner, or 
flyer twister), in pounds per day, varies according to the speed and 
the fineness of the count. With an increasing number of ends 
twisted together the weight per yard and the production in pounds per 
spindle is increased so that 3-ply costs less per pound than 2-ply and 
4-pIy costs less than 3-ply. This applies only where the single yam 
ia the same and the method of twisting the same. If the 3-ply happens 
to be made by winding three ends together and then twisting, the 
cost will be higher than where the spun yam is spooled separately 
and two ends then twisted together on the twister. 

If the duties on the single yams are levied at a progressive rate, 
based on the yam count, then the differential duties on the twisted 
yams should also be progressive at a slightly higher ratio of increase. 

mFPEKENTlAL ON OROUPEl) TARNS. 

If two or more ends are wound or sjjooled together so that they 
lie parallel the product is sometimes referred to as "grouped" yams. 
In the case of fine yams for twisting it is considered preferable to 
thus group togetiier the ends to be twisted, using a doubling winder, 
rather than to spool each separately and then twist together the 
ends from the spools, as in the former case there is less danger of 
breakage on the twisting machine. Yams are also grouped together 
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for other purposes, but apparently the only grouped yams unpoited, 
as shown by a detailed study of the invoices of 1914 and 1918, are 
those to be used for covering electrical wires. Electrical yarns are 
imported on conea having from 6 to 30 ends wound on side by side. 
This grouped yam is then used as a unit in the braiding machine 
when covering the wires. 

There is no apparent object in imposing a differential on gioupcd 
yams. When single yams are grouped together they still remain 
single yams, and if desired can be easily separated and rewound as 
single yams. In fact, although group winding is used as prelimi- 
nary to other manufacture, it is not a manufacturing process, such as 
spinning or twisting, which can not be reversed; it is in the same 
category as reeling or ordinary winding of single ends, more in the 
nature of a putting-up process than actual manufacture. There is 
no differentia on yam wound singly on cones or tubes, and this being 
so a differential duty is not to be expected on two or more ends 
wound together on cones or tubes or otherwise, particularly as the 
cost per pound of multiple winding is not more but usually less 
than the cost of single-thread winding. 

Grouping is not referred to in the taiiff act of 1913, but is men- 
tioned here to clarify the situation in case it is suggested for inclu- 
sion in future as in two past tariffs. 

DIFFERENTIAL ON CABLED YARN. 

Cabled yarns are further advanced in manufacture than ordinary 
"one-throw" or single-twisted ply jama by reason of the fact that 
they are made by twisting together twisted yams. In some tariffs 
a special differential has been levied on cabled yams as distinguished 
from ordinary ply yams. Such an additional duty might be looked 
for in the case of cotton sewing thread such as the 4-cord or 6-cord, 
if it was desired to put these on an even basis with cotton yam, but 
since sewing thread is treated separately from yarn there is not much " 
object in having a special tax on cabled yarns as distinguished from 
other ply yams. The only yarns that might come in under this 
heading would be harness twine and fishing-net twine. The latter 
is ordinarily too coarse to secure admittance even under a very low 
tariff, and examination in detail of the invoices of 1914 and 191$ 
shows that the only imports of cabled yarn consist of harness twine 
for making loom harness. This import does not amount to a tenth 
of the domestic production of cotton harness twine and is mainly 
of special counts or quahtics needed by the silk mills, the main counts 
imported being 130/9 and 140/9. These fine-count harness twines 
are not produced in this country, and efforts have been made by silk 
interests to have them put on the free list. If not specially men- 
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tioned, cabled yams enter as ply yams. While on the theory o( 
adjusting rates to advances in manufactore, cabled yarns would be 
dutiable at an advanced rate over othw ply yams, practically there 
appears to be no advantage, from the point of view of duties either 
for protection or revenae, to be derived from a differential on this 
article. 

UIFFEBENTU.LS FOB COLOB. 

The tariff act of 1894 was the first to levy a differential according 
to color, and the advanced classification then adopted of 'colored, 
bleached, dyed," has been retained in subsequent tariffs, though now 
Bhown as "bleached, dyed, colored," which is a more logical arrange- 
ment. This leaves only unbleached, usually called "gray, " yarn for 
the basic classlilcation. The term "colored" is used la addition to 
the term "dyed "so as to include yams mad© of two or morerovings, 
or of two or ntore yarns, of which one may be undyed; also to in- 
clude printed yarns. Where a gray and a dyed rowing are spun 
together on the spinning frame to make single yarn the result is 
called "mock-twist" in this country, where it is lai^ely used as fill- 
ing in weaving denims; in England it is called "grandrelle" and 
mainly used in shirtings. Wock-twist yarns are colored yams, 
though they might possil)ly not be classed as dyed yarns because 
only half of the material is dyed. 

The cost of ordinary bleaching or dyeing is a minor factor in the 
cost of the finished yarn. It also appears that the cost of bleaching 
and dyeing is little, if any, higher in this country than abroad, in 
fact that ordinarily it is less here. This is borne cfut not only by 
statements of importers but also by an examination of the imports, 
which show very little yarn imported other than in the gray. The 
dyed yarns that are imported are mainly either Turkey-red yams 
for towels and woven labels, or blue-black yarns for hatbands. Int 
_ porters state that these are dyed before import solely because the 
local dyehouses do not obtain the shade and fastness of color re- 
quired. Polished yarns are also imported to some extent in the 
dyed state, but here also it is not a question of competitive price as 
to dyeing but the fact that the dyeing has to precede the polishing. 
No testimony has been received to show that either bleaching or 
dyeing is higher in this country than abroad. If a differential is 
levied on bleaching, dyeing, or coloring it would seem to be justified 
only for the revenue obtainable. As the cost of bleaching or of 
dyeing is not dependent on the yam count, hut only on the nature 
of the process and the extent to which carried, a differential, if 
levied on this operation, would appear to call for a fixed amount 
per pound, irrespective of the count. Under an ad valorem tariff 
ihe increase in cost due to bleaching, dyeing, oi: coloring would be 
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automaticaUy taken care of hy the regular ad valorem rate, and an 
additional percentage for bleaching, dyeing, or coloring ia in the 
natu^ of a double differential. 

DIFFBHENTIALS FOR FINISH. 

The finishes to which yams are subjected before importation are, 
aside from bleaching, dyeing, or coloring, four in number. These are, 
in order of relative importance in the import trade: Gassing, mercer- 
izing, preparing, policing. The only one taken ct^izance of in 
ihs tariff law is that of mercerizing. 

Mercerising. — The differential for mercerization was first inserted 
in the tariff act of 1909 — "one-fortieth of one cent per number per 
pound"-— and this was levied in addition to the other rates of duty. 
Tama that were combed, bleached, dyed, colored, grouped, or 
twisted, paid a higher rate of duty because of such advancement, 
and if mercerized, paid a still higher rate. 

The tariff act of 1913 continued the provision for a differential on 
mercerization, making it 2J per cent ad valorem. However, under 
the last act it runs concurrently so that the differential for mer- 
cerization takes effect only on gray yam and does not affect the duty 
oQ yam that is combed, bleaciied, dyed, or colored, as those latter 
would be subject to the 2^ per cent differential whether mercerized 
OT plain. 

The cost of mercerization does not vary in proportion to the count; 
in fact, the charge for mercerization is usually the same for all counts 
under 80s, and only slightly increased for finer counts because of 
the extra care with which they have to be handled. On this basis 
if any differential is levied on mercerized yam it should be either one 
flat rate or else one flat rate on yams up to 80s and a slightly higher 
rate on finer yams. Under an ad valorem rate of duty any increase 
in value due to mercerization would be taken care of by the re^Iar 
duty. 

Mercerization charges here and abroad have been eliown in Chajiter 
IV. So far as the testimony of importers and of American mer- 
cerizers go, yana can be mercerized as cheaply in this country as 
abroad. Probably this was also tme in 1909, when the insertion of a 
mercerization diff^ential was first secured; certainly it was true in 
1913. In the tariff hearings of that year one witness spoke of the 
differential on mercerization as "one of the jokes of the last tariff" 
and gave figures to show that mercerization costs were at least as 
cheap here aa abroad. No differential is needed to protect the 
mercerization industry in this country and if any differential is 
levied on mercerized yam it will have only revenue significance. 

Gassing. — Ova- a third of the Americeji im\iorta of cotton yam 
hsre been subjected to gassing. NonnaWy c.o\.\jon, ■^wtn.Va^a ■a^'oX 
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5 per cent of its weight and thus becomes 5 per cent finer in count 
through gassing. The higher price obtainable for the finer gassed 
yarn than for the original coarser plain yam is usually fully Biifficient. 
to offset the cost of gassing. Because of this the English usually 
make no chaise, or only a nominal charge, for gassed over plain yams 
of the same selling count. Considering the labor and expense in- 
volved in gassing, it appears from such data as is available that the 
actual cost of gassing ia higher in this coimtry than abroad. If a 
differential is to be applied on any finishing process gassing is entitled 
to consideration. In planning any differential for gassing it should 
be remembered that, as shown in Chapter IV, the cost of gassing 
increases with the yam count. 

An extra duty on gassing would bear hardest on the Levers lace 
industry, as it is the laigest consumer and can not obtain in this 
country the fine gassed prepared yams it requires. 

Preparing.— A portion of the yams used in the manufacture d 
fancy laces and of lace curtains is first flattened by being passed 
between the rolls of a yam-preparing machine. A small amount of 
such prepared yams is also used in the manufacture of woven labels. 
About 22 per cent of the yams imported in 1914 and about 32 per 
cent of those imported in 1918 were subjected to preparing. Thereis 
no yam preparing in this country. Whether a differential, the effect 
of which would be to increase the cost to the users of prepared yams, 
would aid in inaugurating this method of yam fitiishing here is 
uncertain. It is the unanimous testimony of lace and lace-curtain 
manufacturers that, in spite of various attempts, domestic spinners 
have neve-r succeeded in producing prepared yam suitable to their 
needs. 

Polishing. — Theie are large amounts of yam and thread polished 
in the United States. These are mostly ply yam and imports are 
of another character, high-polished single yams for special work for 
which the demand is limited. Testimony indicates that the labor 
cost of making this highly-polished single yam is proportionately 80 
great that it would hardly be attempted in tliis country, especially 
in view of the limited demand, even were the tariff rates maide pro- 
hibitive. During the war imports of this specialty were greatly 
curtailed, but domestic mills did not undertake its manufacture. 
Under such circumstances it is hardly probable that a differential on 
polishing would ho of any benefit to American industry. 

DIFFERENTIALS ON THE MANXER IN WHICH YARN IS PUT ITP FOR SALE. 

In but few countries has it been considered advisable for tariff 
purposes to take into consideration the maimer in which yams ara 
put vp for sale, except in so lar aa ftwa dio^wa -wV^athar the yam is 
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intended for retail use or for further manufacture by machinea. In 
American tariffs the method of putting up has usually been regarded 
as nonessential. As stated elsewhere there vraa a differential on 
grouped yams in 1894, 1897 and 1909,. but this was apparently 
because the wording of ' ' advanced beyond the condition of singles by 
grouping or twisting" was carried over from previous tariffs where 
it had been employed as a general description only, and was not orig- 
inally phrased with any reference to differentials. In tho last 
tariff "grouping" does not appear, 

A casual reading of paragraphs 250 and 251 of the tariff act of 
1913 might appear to show that there was a differential as to sewing 
thread put on spools; but this is not the case, as the duty applies 
uniformly to aU sewing thread, whether on spools, in skeins, or in 
other forms. It is true that the method of putting up certain special 
yams determines the paragraph under which they are to be aasessed, 
but that is because it serves to differentiate between yarns for hand- 
work, which are given special treatment, and yams intended for use on 
machines. A soft spun yam in ordinary skeins or on cones would pay 
duty as yam under paragraph 250, but if put up in small skeins or 
in packets or in smaJl balls it would enter as "cottons" under para- 
graph 251, If it is decided to continue preferential rates on the finer 
yarns for hand embroidery the method of putting up, together with 
the individual lengths, represent the best division, and the same 
treatment should apply to yams for hand knitting. As to ordinary 
yams the method of putting up might well be regarded as nones- 
sential so far as differentials are concerned. 

CUMULATIVE OR NONCUMULATIVE DIFFERENTIALS. 

The system of basic and advanced classification on cotton yarns, 
in other words the assessment of additional or differential duties on 
yams advanced in manufacture, has been used in jVmerican tariff 
acts only since 1894, The differentials levied in the last four tariff 
acts have been noncumulative with the sole exception that the 
mcrcerization differential in the act of 1909 was made cumulative, 
being applied "in addition to the foregoing specific rates of duty." 

In most foreign tariff acts such differentials as are levied on cotton 
yarns are usually made cumulative. Some tariffs state separately 
the duties that apply on gray single, on bleached single, on dyed 
single, on gray ply, on bleached ply, on dyed ply yams, etc.; others 
state the basic duties that apply to single gray yams and various 
advanced yarns are listed as "dutiable as single unbleached plus" 
certain differentials. 

If any particular advancement in manufacture is adjudged to 
require an additional duty either for revenue or for ^TOtoction.^ It 
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itcoma logical that it should be given f uU effect aiMl not be discarded 
or rendered of no effect because another differential aJso applies. 
To have only one differential apply when the yam has been subjected 
to two or more advances in manufacture, implies that separate differ- 
entials are not folly justified. Instead of having the rates on the 
basic classification higher than can be justified and then adding (me 
differential to cover one or more than one advancement ia manu- 
facture, the logical course is to adjust carefully the rates on the basic 
classification, preferably gray single yarn, and to give fxiU effect to 
each and every differential where there are differences in conversion 
costs, or other relevant circmnstances, in advanced processes here and 
abroad. If it costs more to comb, to double, and to gas yarns here 
tlian abroiid, and it is decided to protect each of these processes by 
an additional duty, then a yarn tliat is combed and doubled and 
gassed should be subjected to aU three additional duties and not 
to one only. 

If differeitlials are made ciimulative, then the differential for each 
advancement should be carefully adjusted to fit the facts and no 
differential should bo levied unless required. For instance, differ- 
entials are perhaps inadvisable, for reasons stated elsewhere, on 
mercerization, on preparing, on polishing, on cabling, or on grouping 
or other method of putting up. Differentials on bleaching, dyeing, 
and coloring, if levied, and if Congress adopts difference in cost as 
a measure of the amount of duty, should be based on specific proof 
that they cost more in this country than abroad. A differential ou 
combing is peculiarly difficult of enforcement. A differential on 
gassing, though this process probably is more costly here, would prove 
burdensome to the lace and some other industries. The same is 
true of a difEcrential on ply yarns. If an additional duty for any 
process is, after investigation, decided upon, then if the standards 
mentioned are approved, it should apply irrespective of and in addi- 
tion to other differentials. 

THE YARN COUNT AS THE STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT. 

The tariff of 1894 was the first, in this country, to take cognizance 
of the fact that the cost of production increases iv-ith the increasing 
fineness of the yam and that therefore the yarn count should natu- 
rally be the basic factor in adjusting any tariff on cotton yam. Be- 
fore that time the American tariffs on cotton yam had been based 
mainly on the value, which is not as accurate a basis becaase the 
height of the tariff depended largely on the cost of the raw material 
used, the raw material forming in most instances a larger proportion 
of the total cost than did the conversion costs. Some other coun- 
tries have based their yarn tariffs on the count for scores of years. 
France used this system more than a hundred ■yftara &g,o. 
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The production of a spmuing frame or of a. mule decreases with the 
fineness of the yarn spmi, and as the output per spindle decreases, 
the cost of prodaction per pound increases. In spinning mills it 
is customary to divide the operating costa, made up of the wnges 
and general expenses, by the number of spindles to get an op- 
erating cost per spindle and then to divide this figm*e by the produc- 
tion per spindle on any count to get the conversion cost on that 
count. For instance on ring frames there is usually obtained about 
twice as many pounds of 303 as of 50s, owing to the difference in 
speed necessary and the difference in weight per yard, therefore the 
conversion cost of 50s carded yam is osnally double the conversion 
cost of 303 carded yarn. If the 50s is combed before spinning, or 
processed after spinning, its final cost is further increased, but for 
yams made under the same system and subjected to the same 
processes the comparative costs of making may be primarily based 
on the count as this governs the output per spindle, and differentials 
used to adjust any further differences in cost due to additional pro- 
cesses. It is abnost universally agreed that the yarn count is not 
only the easiest but the most logical basis for the adjustment of 
tariff duties on cotton yarn. 

UMTFATIONS TO ACCURACY IN SPINNING AND DETERMINING YARN 
COUNTS. 

The yam coimt indicates the number of 840 yard hanks that weigh 
one pound, thus No. 10s measures 8,400 yards to the pound and No. 
X003 measures 84,000 yards to the pound. 

In a cotton spinning mill the raw cotton from the bale is first made 
into a lap, usually 40 or 45 inches wide and weighing a certain amount 
per yard; this is drawn down to a loosely compressed but untwisted 
rope called a sliver; this is put through a series of ma^^hines and drawn 
finer and twisted into roving; this roving is put on the spinning ma- 
chine and after being drawn finer ^ twisted into yam. No matter 
bow carefully adjusted is each process of drafting and of twisting it 
is impossible to spin exactly to the count desired. This difficulty 
increases with any increase in the number of yards that are to weigh 
one pound, that is, with the increasing fineness of the yarn. It is 
affected also by the amount of waste made, by atmospheric condi- 
tions, and by other circunastftnces. 

Prof. William Myers of the Miinicipal School of Technology, Man- 
chester, England, is a recognized authority on cotton manufactur- 
ing. In a paper before the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, April 16, 1918, he had this to say on "Testing of yams:" 

Th« gnphic diorama ahow the variation in count from two cops of lepitted 46 mulo 
twist. The teste in each diagram include the whole of the copa (30 teste), and it will 
be aeon &at whilst the average count is not nmc^i \wiVi« ^«x«^\ft(&^'&i%~4%x<aiSaG>^ 
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ia cousidcrable, extending in cop 1 from 43.6 to 4S.4 (metm 45.46), and in cop 2 Imii 

43.86 to 47.39 (moan 45.ie}. • ' * 

There does not appear to be any leci^iuzcd basis of allowance foi variation above 
ot below fjio iGput«d count of yam as between tiie spinner and the nuLnuiacturec 
(i.e., the weaver), the spitinerbeing anxious not to deliver yarn which inappreciably 
fiDcr and the manufacturer being unwilling to pass yam which ia appreciably coatser 
than the reputed count. * * * 

Dr. Herzfcld in his work on the Technical Testing of Yams and Fabrica, gives the 
following tables of variations above and below reputed counts, but it does not appear 
that either these allowauces or any other are in general use, although some manu- 
facturers insist on ha\ing their yarn delivered on the fine side ot the reputed count 

Table of allowances. 
Cotton yam: Pcrcml. 

Us to 203 2.0 

Sis to 40s 2.5 

Above 40s 3, 

The testimony of Prof. Myers is borne out by other authorities, 
including practical spinners.' If a sufficient nmnber of samples are 
taken it is possible to determine fairly accurately the actual average 
cotmt of any yarn shipment but it is impossible for the spinner, no 
matter how conscientious, to produce precisely the count ordered. 
On coarse counts it is possible to spin within a fraction of one coimt 
of that ordered but on fine counts such as 200s a variation of as much 
as five counts would not be regarded as valid ground for rejection 
by the purchaser. 

The appraiser at New York, asked for his opinion, states: 

It is not deemed advisable to have a provision inserted to permit of allowance of tol- 
erance within normal trade \'ariationa from that invoiced. It is the experience of 
this office that foreign trade must of necessity seek the lowest rata applicable to their 
merchandise, in. order to be able to compete with similar foreign merchandise in the 
markets of the United States. Therefore, a provision for allowance in any degree for 
variations in count would result in many shippers indicating upon their invoices not 
the commercial count but rather the count less the allowed variation. Administia- 
tion would probably take into account commercial practice. Ther^ore, there need 
not be legal adoption of an accepted comtiorcial practice. 

BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSIHCATIONS. 

The American tariff acts of 1894, 1897, 1909, and 1913 have 
used the system of dividing imports of cotton yarn into a basic class 
admitted at the lowest range of duties and an advanced class sub- 
jected to a higher range of duties,, and of then adjusting the duties 
under each classification on the basis of the yam counts. 

Table 7, given in Chapter II to show the quantities and values 
of cotton yam admitted in the basic and the advanced classes, shows 
that under the act of 1894 imports were almost equally divided be- 
tween the two, but that under the acts of 1897 and 1909 the imports 
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undfiT the basic ratee never amounted to as much as 5 per cent of 
the total. Under the act of 1913 the imports under the basic rates, 
which in this case included for the first time gray ply yams, amount 
to about a third of the total. 

On the basis of the figures for imports from 1895 to 1918, inclusive, 
it would seem that if the basic rates are to be confined to gray carded 
single yams they may as well be omitted and all cotton yams enter 
linder the advanced classification, wluch would become the only 
classification. It is misleading to have basic classifications that 
embrace less than 5 per cent of the total. 

It would be more logical to hare a basic classification that would 
include all gray single yams, whether carded or carded and combed, 
since these processes are preliminary to spinning and since it is not 
possible by physical test to distinguish between the two, and then 
to have an advanced classification that would include all yams 
advanced in manufacture beyond the spun stage; that is, twisted, 
bleached, dyed, or colored. It is more logical to have a differential 
on ply yams than on combed yams, but if difi^erentials be assessed 
on both, then the basic rates, which will be on gray carded single yams 
only, should be carefully adjusted to measure as nearly as possible 
the difFerences in cost of manufacture of such yam here and in 
Kngland through ordinary carding and spinning only. 

YARN TARIFF INCREMENTS. 

±n very few foreign tariffs is there a fiat rate on all counts. Whether 
the ad valorem or the specific system be adopted, it is customary to 
apply the minimum rate to the coarsest counts and to have the in- 
creases in rate of duty follow, more or less closely, the increasing fine- 
ness of the yam count. In adjusting the increments in rates of duty 
to follow the increases in the number of yards of yam that weigh a 
pound — that is, the increasing fineness of the count — there are two 
methods that can be used, either group progression or individual- 
count progression, 

In the group progression, sometimes called the "stepladder," 
system the range of counts up to a certain point is divided into 
groups, and higher rates of duty assessed on each successive group. 
In any stepladder arrangement, whether the rates be ad valorem 
or specific, there are necessarily inequalities. For instance, under 
the act of 1913 there are seven increases in rates of duty; six of these 
are of 21 per cent and one of 5 per cent. The 5 per cent increase 
occurs between the counts 39s and 40s. No. 40 is one thirty- 
ninth finer than No. 39 and costs but very little more to produce, 
whereas the increase in duty from 10 per cent for 393 up to 15 per 
cent for 40s is an increase of 50 per cent in the rate of duty. The 
rmult of this astern, whereby a count may ^iove Vo "^arj 'i.\\ft^'^«t 
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reut more thaa the next lowest couut, is to cause the fore^n spiimer 
to hea^-y up hia yara to get the lower rate, and at these dividing 
points there ia usually little yam entered at the higher rate. 

If the duty is bused on group progression the questioa arises aa 
ti> how the grouping is to be eflected. The practical results of the 
present turiif would seem to show, taking into account the difficulty 
of correctly ascertaining the actual or true count, that the effect 
of Unes of demurcation on ranges of counts ending in 9, instead of 
ending in multiples of 10, is more apparent than real. It would 
probably bo best, if the group progression system is used, to have 
the groups cud in 5 to make sure that counts around multiples of 
10 pay the full duty iutended. A spinner can easily heavy his count 
by one, but changing it by fire counts is a different matter, and one 
that in many cases would make the yarn unacceptable for the purpose 
for which required. If it is decided to have groups embracing Uni- 
formly the same number of counts, say ten counts in each group, it 
would hardly be feasible to have the first group embrace five counts. 
It is suggested in such case to have the first group embrace counts up 
to and including No. 15, that the second group embrace counts from 
above No. 15 up to and including No 25, that the third group 
embrace counts from above No. 25 up to and including No. 35, and 
so on up to say No. 125'. 

Progression by individual counts ^vas employed in the American 
tariflf acts of 1894, 1897, and 1909, but has apparently never been 
used in any foreign tariff. Theoretically at least it is the fairest 
system, because the mcrement between coimts can be made small 
and uniform by making the duty a certain percentage of a cent 
per number per pound. This system is subject to the objection 
that the duty can be accurately determined only by accurately 
determining the count for each individual shipment. This adminis- 
trative difficulty would increase the cost of collection of the duties, 
for "bone-dry" tests must be made in every case, whereaa tmder the 
group progression system the count can be roughly ascertained by 
reeling off and weighhig a lea in the condition entered (including 
possibly excessive moisture, natural or artificial), and a bone-dry 
test is necessary only when the preliminary test shows that the 
count falls near a dividing line. 

In reference to tlie foregoing the following statement by the 
appraiser of the port of New York, in answer to a query, is of value: 
Question. Under the acts of 1894, 1897, and 1909, when the duty on cotton yarn 
was etated at eo much of a cent per hiudIkt per pound, what waa the actnal procedure 
followed by the examiners? Were most ehipments paased on the reputation of the 
exporter and importer or was it considered necesBOry to bone-dry teat for count each 
and every ehipmeat? In thia latter case would not a restoration of the eystem of 
individual-count progreeHion, which ia apparently the fairest, prove much uuxe 
(Tcetlj* lo administer than a tariS based on group progreeeion? 
> Vide toTttuc diseusdoa on p. 7I«. 
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ABswer. Under the twiff mcta ot im*, 1887, and 1909, wti«u the duty to b« levied 
on coUtRt ywnx was ftccutluig to its number, the ftctufti procedure of exatninen wu 
as follows: 

Revised Statutes 2809, 2901, and 2039 require: That the coUect^n- will desi^ate at 
least 1 package on every invoice and not l€Be than 1 out of every 10 packages, unless 
(flherwise provided, tor examination by the api^aiBM-. These packages are sent to 
public stores, wher^ in ^e case of cotbHi yams and threads, samples are drawn for the 
pnrpoee of determination ol count of yam. Acceptance of declaration of yam count 
is not ba^ed on the reputation ot the exporter or the importer, but determined from 
actual teiits. Under the preceding tarifi acta, bone-dry t«Hts were not resorted t«, the 
trade not having recognized the necessity of determination of count through such 
method. 

A reetcration of levying duty by system of individual-count progression would, 
from an administrative standpoint, be feasible. The additional cost oE adnunistration 
over the group method resulting from the adoption of the individual count method 
would hardly be sufficiently material to be considered an element In determining 
which should be adopted . 

AD VALOREM OE SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

So far as testimony has been fiimiabed the . commission, jam 
manufacturere and yam importers are in almost complete accord on 
one point — the desu-ability of specific rates. 

The manufacturers object to ad Valorem rates because they 
belieTe that undervaluations occur and that the full efEect of the rates 
intended is thereby impaired. The imfiorters object to ad valorem 
rates, particularly after their experience during the war, when ad 
valorem rates took full toll of every increase in price, because they 
make it hard for the importers to order in advance with any certainty 
as to profits. They further object because neither they nor their 
European connections, except in the case of a big organization like 
the Pine Cotton Spinners' & Doublers' Association, which kcej>9 its 
mills posted, can ascertain the ruling price abroad so definitely as 
to avoid the expense and trouUe of having to pay additional duties 
on the ground that their valuations are lower than the average on 
that date.* 

Previous tariff hearings have broughtout fully tlie attitude of cotton 
manufacturers and their associations on this matter. The following 
are submitted as samples of some of the letters received from import- 
Mrs dealing with this phase of the tariff on cotton yarn : 

We are importers of cotton yams. The rate of duty under the tariff bill previous 
to the one now in force was a specified rat« per pound, according to the size of the 
3ram, and, ia our opinion, was much preferable to the present ad valorem rate. 

TixB ad valorem rate being assessed on the market value on the date of shipment 
causeaendlesaw(nTy,aaitcontinually brings up the question of value, audit is a very 
difficult matter for anyone to judge aa to the real value, there being so many different 

< Ilodopted, the Tariff Commbsion'a recommolidBtlon to Congress , tn Ita Report on the Revlsfon of the 
Cogfanns Adiiibilstnitlvs Law, that additioiiiildutiBa may be remitted when the uDdervtiluattOD tashown 
to havv been unlntenUoiul, mnld somewhat tend to modU; tbla lattat obiectian. 
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gradex and qualitiw. With every honeat intentioii, «n importer may advance his 
invoice to what he conraden the market value, bat if the appraiser thinks the i.'alae 
should bo still higher, he makes a lurther advance, iriuch carries with it a penalty. 
It is practically impossible to figure on business tor future delivery and know what 
profit you will make oa such businev, and we could relate numerous instances where 
wo have contracted to deliver goods duty paid in New York, where the extra duty 
we have had to pay between our actual buying price and market price on the day □( 
^ipment has been enough to cut out alt the profit on the business. (Yam Importer 
No. 1.) 

We think it would bo advantAgcoua to tho Government, as well as to the importers 
of cotton yam.<, to have a. »i)ecific duty the same as we had in the last tariif . 

The new tariff on yarns makes it hard for our customers as well as the Customs 
Department in obtaining the correct market price at the time of each shipment. As 
you probably know, large consumers of yarns place contracts ahead, and if they 
should base their price, tor instance, at (1 per pound, and calculate their duty on this 
hoAs, and then three or four months later, when the yam finally arrives, the market 
nhould be |1 .50 per pound, they would be compelled to pay duty on"J1.50, althou^ 
they have Bold thoir goods based on $1. 

As cotton yam ii sold in dilTerent eizen, it would be very easy to have a specific duty 
on each size. The Government and the importer would then know exactly where 
they stand on every purchase, and it would not require unnecessary work and investi' 
gation on the part of the customhouse to ascertain the exact market value of tbe yarn 
at tho date of each shipment. (Yam Importer No. 2.) 

\Vc arc importers of cotton and silk yams, principally cotton yams. In our opinion, 
the present ad valorem tariff on cotton yarns ia unsatisfactory to both the Government 
and the importers, and we believe a specific tariff more desirable from every possible 
standpoint. (Yam Importer No. 3.) 

We are importers of cotton yarns from England . 

Cotton yarns, as you are aware, are admitted on the ad valorem eystem. Our orders 
are placed for future delivery, as it is impracticable for cotton-yam spinners to produce 
yams and sell frum stock. In times of poor demand it is possible to get fairly quick 
delivery, but in times of good demand orders have to be placed wx or eight months 
ahead to inaure continuous deliveries. This irregularity of delivery is further compli- 
cated by the fact that often the demand is good for coarser yams whilst at the same time 
it will be poor for the finer yams, and vice versa. Also it is often the case there is 
a good demand and consequent distant deliveries for ply yarns, wlulst single yarns 
are in poor demand and relati^'cly quick delivery obtainable. The varieties of cotton 
yams produced are almost beyond limit. The writer was a producer of cotton yams 
in the Manchester district of England at oAe time, and the list of yams produced in 
the course of three or four years ran up to over 1,300. 

Ouidifiicultyinfaceaf theabove is to determine "value at the time of shipment." 
We know the price we would pay on the date of shipment, but ae it would be for future 
delivery this is not applicable to the yam when being exported. There is no reported 
market of standardized grades to refer to with the result we are at a loss to know when 
we are doing right. In maiingourentry values we are practically forced to overvalue 
because wo iiave not the time to go before the appraiser unless the iseue is of euch im- 
portance to warrant same, also for the reason that ^ould we be advanced over our entry 
value we would have to paythe fine on the percentage basia. Wedo not qtuurel witJi 
the latter as it appears above, but in view of the fact that it ia impoeaible for us, or for the 
appraiser with any d^p-eeof justice to determine "value at the time of shipment" for 
cotton yam, we submit this ia an unnoceeeary hardship and worthy of your consideration 
jy7Y J)9 ^our desire to remove those obstructions to international trade that are of ben- 
e£t jieitber to the United States noi the importer. 
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We would surest in place of the present eystem of \ahiation either a specific duty, 
or that duty be levied on the price current at the time of delivery, or that duty be levied 
on the pricea actually paid for the goods by the importer. We are not concerning our- 
telves about the amount of duty at the present, out concern ia to have a eyet^m by 
which we wilt know positively what duticfl ought to be paid instead of this present 
ByBtem which practically forcee us to oven'alue. 

For our own part we would prefer to have duties levied by specific rat«s. The 
writer is not aware of any European country that collects duties on cotton yams any 
other way. The trade between England and Germany before the war was twelve 
times greats than the trade between England and the United States. It was possible 
for a manufacturer or merchant to take orders c. i. f., duty paid, and be able to calcu- 
late hia margin correctly. Under the preaent system of "value at the time of ship- 
ment" the duties paid may be higher or lower than at the time of sale which adds a 
serious element of speculation. In many instances we have had to import yams at a 
loss, the value having increased to such an extent that the extra duties payable have 
been greater than the profit calculated upon. It is our practice to buy in England 
only after we have made a sale here. Our buying price is fixed and our selling price 
is fixed but our profit or loss is not known because of the uncertain item of duties. 
(Yam Importer No. 4.) 

• * * Our businesBonimported yarns, weare sorry to say, has been very unprofit- 
able. We boi^ht the yam f . o. b. Liverpool at a fixed price and sold it in this country 
to the manufacturers at a fixed price; the war came on, which prevented our getting 
the deliveries as ordered, then prices advanced and of course on account of the tarifi 
laws existing we have had to pay duty on the advanced price and this with the marine 
and war<risk insurance has made it so that nearly every pound of this yarn we have 
delivered during the past year or so has been at a considerable loss. 

If it could be arrai^wl, we should think the fair way would be to pay duty on the 
in\-oice valuOj not on the market value. It ie impossible to figure prices intelligently 
and know how to protect yourself. The real fine yarns cannot be obtained in this 
country to any extent and it is necessary to go to England to get these yams. Our 
manufacturers need these nimibers and it is a whole lot better, we should think, to 
have the goods manufactured here than to have them manufactured abroad and 
brought in; but we assure you that we are not likely to endeavor to do any more im- 
port business with conditions as they are where it means an absolute loss on every 
pound sold — not a slight but a considerable loss. If the manufacturers here can not 
get the yarn there will not be anything to do but bring the fabric in from the other 
side, which should not be. (Domestic Yam Commission Hotise No. 1.) 



The following correspondence between the United States Tariff 
Commission and the appraiser of the port of New York is designed to 
present clearly certain features of the ad valorem tariff on cotton 
yarn. 

Question by the commission: Has there been, under tlie 1913 tariS, much diffi- 
culty experienced with attempted undenal nations of cotton yams or threads? Does 
the question of undervaluation constitute a fair and practical objection to using ad 
valorem rates or ia it of minor importance? 

If a manufacturer, say, purchases his year's supply of yarn at a fixed price and 
the market then movee upwards, what is tlie custom in levyii^ duty on shipments 
arriviiig doling the year »t contract prices that ar« \«sb i^lbuii 'Con iiiai>uf(. '^'cDuas'^issa. 
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prevailing? Can the appraiaen accurately determine the prevailing prices and is the 
importer penalized when the prices are nused above thoee actually stated in hia 
contractf 

Answer by the appraiser: Under the tariff act of 1913 no great difficulty has been 
experienced through uodervaluiitioiia by ahippen of cotton yanm or threads. Tb« 
word "undervaluation" ia used in the sense that no fraudulent undervaluatiooB lo 
any aerioua extent have been discovered. Fraudulent undervaluations constitute dec- 
larations by the seller of other thas the purchase price or prices agreed upon, fixed or 
determined to be paid lor the merchandise invoiced. Fraudulent undervaluatioDa 
would, therefore, not constitute a fair or practical objection to the use of ad valorem 
rates aa applying to cotton yams or threads. 

Undervaluations having reference to statement of prices paid or agreed to be paid, 
not repreeenlative of market value on date of shipment, ha^'e been frequent. This, 
however, is not peculiar to cotton yarns or threads. The upward tendency in the last 
four years has necessarily caused the prices paid to be lower than the market value 
on a subsequent date of shipment. 

A serious difficulty, however, in applying ad valorem rates to cotton yams or threads 
is that which applies with equal force to all manufactured articlee which are removed 
ono 8l«p from raw materials. Stability in price insures more accurate appraisement. 
Therefore, when the price of a manufactured article fluctuates in accord with tie 
price of raw materials, the change in price is more frequent than in further manubc- 
tured articles. It is the practice of manufacturers where an article is the composite 
of a number of manufactured articlee, to contract for a season's raw materials, from 
the basis of which cost he files his season's price. Appraisement, therefore, of articles 
of the character of cotton yams or threads is difficult unleffl perfect coordination eiials 
in the foreign market between the Treasury representative, the United States consul, 
and shippers to keep the United States customs advued of all fluctuations in price 
and deliveries in the foreign market on contracts placed. 

A further difficulty in determinii^ the value of yams and threads is the imprac- 
ticability of ascertaining the quality of yarns. Determination of quality is practical 
when the article indicates its ultimate use. Quality is in accordance with requiie- 
ments of use. In the case of yams or threads, however, the ultimate use can not be 
determined from physical appearance, exceptininstanceswhere theyamisput upin 
such a manner that it becomes identified. Evenness, strei^h, continuity of lenglb, 
peculiarity of twist, and staple employed all have bearing on market value. Many 
of these features can not be determined from examination, and therefore the opinira 
of the appraiser can not be upheld except by additional competent evidence beloie 
a tribunal. 

In the case of orders beii^ placed for a year's supply and durii^ the period of deliverj 
the market advances, it is the privilege of the importer or his agent at the time of entry 
to add or deduct to his invoice prices to make what in his opinion constitutes foreign 
market value on the date of exportation. It through neglect or due to either lack of 
knowledge of the tariff law or foreign market conditions, the importer or his agent 
enters imported merchandise at less than market value and appraisement is made 
at higher values, the importer must pay additional duties in accordance with the law. 

The law as to entry and appraisement, and assessment of additional duties, is u 
follows: 

Paragraph D requires the invoice to show the purchase price or the price agreed 
upon, fixed or determined. 

Under paragraph I the owner, consignee or agent of any imported merchaadise may 
at the time when he shall make entry of such merchandise • * * make such 
addition in the entry to or such deduction from the cost of value given in the invoice 
* * * wbicb he shall produce with his entry, ca in his opinion may raise or lower 
tb» aame to the Actual market value or wboVesalft pnce oi gaduBftti^a.'n^Vwa ^ii-^atimi 
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ol expottalita) to the United States in the prmdpal market of the country from which 
the aame baa been imported. 

Market value is defined in paisgnph B aa the price at which such merchandise is 
freely offered tot sale to all purchamrB in nid markets in the usual whoteaale quanti- 
ties, and the price iriiich the ieller, ^ppei or owner would have received and was 
wiUittg to receive for eudi merchandise when sold in the ordinary course of trade in 
the usual wholesale quantities. 

Under paragraph K it shall be the duties of the appiaieers of the United States and 
every one of them * * * by all reasonable ways and meana in his or Iheir power, 
to ascertain, estimate, and appraise (any invoice or affidavit thereto or statement 
erf cost, or <A cost of production, to the contrary notwithstanding) the actual market 
value and wholesale price of the merdiandiae at the time of exportation to the United 
States in the principal markets of the country whence the some has been imported. 

Under paragraph N the appraiser, or person acting as such, rihall report te the col- 
lector his decision as to the valne of the merchandise. 

Under paragraph I if the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise 
■abject to an ad valoran duty or to a duty based upon or regulated by the value thereof, 
dull exceed the value declared in the ffljtry, there shall be levied, collected and paid 
in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise an additional duty of 
1 per cent of the total appra^ed value thei«of for each 1 per cent that such appraised 
value exceeds tte value declared in the entry. 

■ Afurtherreferencemaywellbemade to the difficulty of declaration ot market value 
by shipperB consigning merchandise or notation on purchase-fonn invoice of market 
value for infiwination ot importers ca agents. Treasury Decision 36448 holds that 
change in value does not become effective for appraisement purposes until, Srat, an 
order is taken for goods held in stock for immediate delivery, or second, if goods are 
not held in stock, a delivery has been made of goods sold under contract for future 
delivery. It is necessary, therefore, for correct declaration of market value that the 
dtipper have knowledge of his competitors* transactions, to enable adoption of prices 
whi(^ become market values under the tariff law. This is manifestly imposnible 
except in such instances where the several sellers are organized into one combination 
and the central office has record of all transactions paasint; through the books of each 
one of the concerns. Through this central office the branches of the combine can be 
properly advised of market value. 

In the case, however, where trade is not organized, the shipper is limited to his 
declaration of market value based on sales and deliveries under bis control. It may 
be, therefore, Ihatwhileheismakinganeffort to comply with the ruling as to market 
value, his lack of knowledge of his competitors' business may result in declaration of 
values at other than the market value. 

RELATION OF SPECinC AND AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

If cotton yam imports averaged $1 a pound then ad valorem and 
specific duties would equalize at 1 cent per pouud to 1 per cent 
ad valorem. If imports averaged 50 cents a pound then 1 cent 
per pound duty equals 2 per cent ad valorem, and 1 per cent ad 
valorem equals one-half cent per pound duty. Under the last five 
tariff acts, from October 1, 1890, up to June 30, 1918, a period of 
10,135 days, the average value of all imports of cotton yam has been, 
as will be shown more in detail later, 57.07 cents a pound and the 
duties paid have averaged 16.58 cents a pound or 29,06 per cent. 
During this period of 10,135 days th6t6ioi6e8Ji\i.fcesi\,-^-s"\jwBA^i»Sj^ 
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was equal to 1 .75 per cent ad valorem, and each 1 per cent ad valorem 
duty was equal to 0.57 cent per pound. These comparisons are 
stated to afford some basis in case it is desired to change from one 
system to the other. An ad valorem duty can be changed to a specific 
duty of equivalent height by ascertaining the eqmvalent of tie 
aii valorem duty in cento per pound at any time, but as prices fluc- 
tuate the relation between the two can not of course be stabilized. 

In changing from an ad valorem to a specific duty, in case the 
latter should bo preferred for cotton yam, one has to consider that 
there are two classifications, the basic and the advanced. Under 
the tariff act of 1913 the basic classification includes gray carded 
yarn, both single and })ly, whereas under the tariff acta of 1894, 1897, 
and 1909 the basic classiiieation included only single gray carded yam. 
The basic classification is the one that needs the most careful adjust- 
ment as the advanced classification or classifications are obtained by 
differentials based on this. 

Chart H illustrates the basic yam duties under the last four tariffs, 
using, first, the ad valoreni system as the base and, second, the 
specific system as the base. 

It is seen, taking 1905 and 1912 as typical of the years under specific 
tariffs, that the rates when charted on an ad valorem base show very 
irregular results, with some of the higher-count rang^ paying a 
smaller percentage of their value in duties than some of the lower- 
count ranges. In the same way ad valorem duties, when charted 
on an equivalent specific base, show more or less irregular rises, 
though progressing continually upwards. 

Table 23, from which chart H is derived, shows the weight and 
value of cotton-yam imports, by groups under the basic classification, 
for a typical year, 1905, under the 1897 tariff; a typical year, 1912, 
also 1913, under the 1909 tariff; and the years 1914-1918 under the 
1913 tariff. There is shown for each group the total duties coUected, 
also the average invoice value per pound, the equivalent duty in 
cents per pound, and the equivalent ad valorem duty. 

The ratio between ad valorem and specific rates changes with 
every change in the value. For instance, on yams over 993 a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty in 1914 was equivalent to a specific duty 
of 17.88 cents a pound whereas in 1918 the same 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty was equivalent to a specific duty of 37.23 cents a pound. 

In general the proposition holds true that the higher the count of 
cotton yam the higher the selling price, but it should be noted tiat 
this holds true only if the raw material is the same and the method 
of manufacture the same. Imported yarns are made of various 
grades and qualities of cotton and manufactured and finished in 
) ways so that it is not unusMai^at the average value of the 
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imports in any one group may be found out of line with the average 
value of higher or lower groups. For instance, the importe under 
the basic classification of gray carded yam in 1917 showed the 
following values by groups: 

Cotton yame: peipoimd. 

la to 9b 

10b to 19(1 

208 to 39b 

40b to 498 

50b to 59b.. ^ 

60b to 798 

80b to 998 

Over 99b 



It is seen that iu that particular year the coarsest yams, Is to 
9s, averaged higher in value than the finer yarns in any range under 
the 80a to 99s range. This was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
it was impossible to import coarse yarns made of ordinary cotton 
and that imports of the coarse counts were of special qualities made 
of the best cotton. Very high grade, hand-knitting yams, such as 
3/2 ply, for instance, made of the finest sea-island cotton, carefully 
combed and finished, very often average higher in value than yams 
as fine as 80/2 of ordinary staple cotton carded. 

The irregularity of group price levels in 1917 is noted aa being 
especiftUy striking, this being largely due to the war and the small 
amounts imported of the coarse counts, but this irregularity is to be 
found more or less in the imports in other years. Such irregularity 
of group values is an indication that, due either to a high tariff, to 
domestic competition, or other special reason, the imports are 
restricted so that in certain groups the iniports are not typical of 
the full range of qualities made in that range. Specific rates lack 
flexibility, but in such cases even ad valorem rates do not insure 
even results unless we consider the yarns that do not come in as well 
as the yams that do enter. 

Under specific tariffs it is practically always true that high price 
levels stimulate importation by reason of the fact that the duty, 
■ lacking flexibility, becomes a smaller percentage of the total cost; 
this is aided by the fact that higher selling values mean relatively 
smaller conversion costs abroad aa compared with the relation of 
conversion costs to selling values at home 
135595'— 19 16 
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Table 23. — Imports of coUiya yam into Vnittd Statet under hatic classijiwiion} 
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mcLUsrvE imports of cotton yarn under five tariff acts. 

The total imports for consumption of cotton yam under the last 
five tariff acts, from October 1, 1890, to June 30, 1918, have been 

as follows: 

Table 24. 



Tft,ja 


Inclusive period. 


Total 


Total 
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Total 

values. 
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1894.... 
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From the above the average imports and duties collected per 
year of 365 days arc found to contrast as follows: 





Averagepar year of 365 days. 
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4,921,912 
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The tariff act of 1890, so far as relates to cotton yam, was, as in 
the case of preceding tariffs, so high as to be prohibitive on many 
classes of cotton yams. In the four succeeding tariffs there has 
been a successive lowering of the average rates of duty as shown on 
the ad valorem basis. The imports of cotton yam have increased 
and the embroidery, lace, lace curtain, sueded glove; and other 
industries have been stimulated thereby with the result that imports 
of the fully manufactured articles have tended to decline with each 
lowering of the tariff barriers that made it difficult to obtfun from 
abroad the special yams required. In spite of the larger average 
yearly imports of cotton yams under successively lower tariffs 
these imports have never amounted to more than a Bmall fraction 
of 1 per cent of the domestic production. It is to be noted that 
the actual and computed specific duties in terms of cents per pound 
dropped considerably under the act oi 'iS^^, as tysTE^as^A ^foSSi. the 
act of 1890, but that since then the duties in, cfti^Xs ^« V3ran&."\i«* 
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increased under successive tariffs. This increase of the duty in 
terms of cents per pound at the same time that the duty in terms of 
ad Tfilorem percentages was declining has heen due to the gradual 
trend of the import trade to finer and higher priced yams. 

As a revenue producer the act of 1913, aided by ttie high prices of 
oottoa yam during the var, has exceeded all previous tariffs. It is 
to be noted that, though this is laj^ely due to the war, the trend 
toward the importation of finer counts, and therefore toward 
hig^OT average values, was very striking under the acts of 1897 and 
1909, and that even without the assistance of war-stimulated prices 
it is probable that the lowering of the ad valorem duties in 1913 
would have resulted in the average duties in cents per pound being 
very near parity with those under the tariff act of 1909. 

A study of the inclusive figures xmder the last five tariff acta tends 
to the conduaion that changes in the tariff have played but a small 
part in retarding or increasing the flow of cotton yam imports; that 
on coarse and medium counts foreign yams can not compete; and 
that the increasing importation of fine and special yams is due to 
the development of the lace and other special industries which as 
yet have not been able to satisfy their requirements at home. 

INCLUSIVE IMPORTS OF COTTON SEWING THREAD TINDER FIVE 
TARIFF ACTS. 

The total imports for consumption of cotton sewing thread ' under 
the last five tariff acts, from October 1, 1890, toJimeSO, 1918, have 
been as follows: 

Table 25. 
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value. 
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From the above the average imports and duties collected per year 
of 365 days are found to contrast as follows: 
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< iDolndcs, slnoe July 24, IS97, crochet, dam[Tie,and embroidetj cattmiE. 

»In the abMiMW erf records of importadurinB the period JuljVtoOcl.\,\MR,fti«B'«™^*^'™***™^ 
jbralb (tftfasimpcKMAr [iMffsoal rear 1891 in order to Eetl,Ue\mpoi\aMa4ta ii«aRS.o\\^»a'ia.^«ss»i&?», 
' ' - 'laxetfiivUietatalinipcirtsiuideTUieaotoIlHSIl. 
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The foregoing simunarios for the last five tariff acts can not be 
conlrast«<l as accurately as ia the case of previous summaries for 
imports of cotton yam. The imports imder the taiiff acta of 1890 
and 1S94 relate to sewing thread only whereas the tariff acta of 1897, 
1909, aiid 1913 lump together imports of <»xK:het, darning, and 
embrcidory cottons with sewing thread. Allowing for tins fact it is 
Been that the average yearly imports were small and f uily stationary 
until the passage of the act of 1909, when there was a lai^ increase, 
and that under thesctof 1913 t^erewas f^ain a substantial increase. 
Soft spun darning cotton of very coarse count and fine six-cord 
sewing thread have practically nothing in conunon, so that contraste 
of imports of the two combined, stated in terms of 100 yards, can 
not be said to show anything. The only contrast possible is that of 
total values, and with the great rise in values during the war even 
this is of questionable utility. If statistics had been kept so as to 
show imports of sewiog thread separate from imports of crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons, more definite conclusions might 
be drawn. 

Though accurate contrast of imports of like articles in differ^t 
years or tariff periods is not feasible it is clear that the average yeaily 
values of the imports of sowing thread and of crochet, darning, aud 
embroidery cottons reached a new level in 1909. Though 100 yards 
does not afford any exact basis, it would appear that the average 
value of the diverse articles included in paragraph 251 have been 
increasing imder successive tariffs. The averse rates under the 
tariff of 1890 were the highest and the equivalent ad valorem rates 
have steadily decreased under the last four tariff acts. This is 
apparently also true as to average equivalent duties in cents per 
unit of quantity. 

As a revenue producer the act of 1913, aided by the high prices of' 
sewing thread and of crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, has 
exceeded all previous tariffs. The act of 1909 was a large revenue 
producer as compared with that of 1897, comparisons being made, 
of course, in terms of revenue per annum. 

The inclusive figures under the last three tariff acts tend to show 
that, contrary to those of paragraph 250, the rates of duty of para- 
graph 251 have had an appreciable effect on imports. 
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Part I. 



THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN COTTON YARN AND POSSI- 
BLE SOURCES OF AMERICAN IMPORTS. 



A brief review of the inteniatiojial trade in cotton yarn ia essential 
to a clear understanding of the American import trade and its rela- 
tion to the tariff. It serves to bring out the conditions which deter- 
mine the yam import requirements of the various countries, and 
the United States among them; the volume and character of the 
principal currents in international trade; and the possible competi- 
tion in the American market from the various sources. 



A statement of the place of the United States among the leading 
countries as a producer and a manufacturer of cotton furnish^ a 
background helpful to the discussion which follows. 

The production of yam, as of all manufactures of cotton, is prima- 
rily dependent upon the availability of the raw material. The pre- 
dominance of the United States as the chief source of the world's 
commercial supply of raw cotton is apparent from the crop figures 
for 1913, a normal prewar season : 

Table 26. — Commercial cotton crop of tlie world, 191S. 

ISoDTce: United Slates Census Bulletin 137, "Cotton product Ion and distribution,'' p. TS.J 
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Of the total world production of twentj-one and one-half million 
bales in 1913, the United States is seen to have produced thirteen and 
one-half million bales, or 63 per cent of the total, which represents 
about the usual proportion of the world supply furnished by the 
United States in recent years. India is the second largest cotton 
producer, with a crop considerably smaller in amount and inferior in 
quality to that of the United States, Egypt is a distant third, with 
a much smaller crop than either of the Srst two, but of a decidedly 
finer grade of cotton than either the American or Indian. !Egyptian 
cotton is relied on for the production of the bulk of fine yams and 
high-grade fabrics, and where especially long and strong fibers are 
required, as in thread making or tire fabrics. Since 1912 the Egyp- 
tian variety of cotton has been cultivated in the States of Arizona and 
California, but while promising, the crop is still relatively small. 
The very finest long-staple cotton is the sea-island variety, grown 
mainly on the littoral and the islandsoffthe coast of Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. Sea-island cotton is much in demand where 
specially fine, strong yams are desired, but the annual crop is very 
limited. 

From a commercial point of view, the dependence of the great 
cotton manufacturing nations of the world upon the American crop 
is even more complete than is indicated from the above figures. 
Little of the cotton produced in China and Bussia is available for 
the rest of the world; and a lai^e proportion of the Indian crop, and 
much of the comparatively small quantities grown in South America 
and Mexico, are retained for home consumption.' American upland 
cotton is the raw material for the great bulk of the world's staple 
cotton fabrics. Approximately 75 per cent of the raw mat^al of 
the Lancashire spinning industry is drawn from the United States,' 
and similar proportions obtain for the Continental cotton industries. 
In fact, most of the machinery in European countries is adapted 
particularly to the spinning of American cotton. 



The relative importance of the United States as a cotton manufac- 
turing nation is indicated in the following table, which shows the 
consumption of cotton by the principal countries m the last prewar 
year, the number of active spindles, and the average consumption 
of cotton per spindle: 
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cs derived from roports of Iniflstieators and sInillEirsouicc!. 

■ Does not Include cotton used hi iiomo manuiaciure. 

• EepreBsnts cotton eiportcd and cotton oonsuraod In splnnlne mill'!. Indudliig home manut.ictura, 
the cotton crop tor China ii cstloutod at 1,200,000 balos, making the world crop 22,200,000 bolc^. 

Judging by the number of active cotton spindles in 1914, aa esti- 
mated by the United States Census, the chief cotton manufacturing 
nations under normal prewar conditions ranked in this order: United 
Kingdom, United States, Germany, Russia, France, British Indiay 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Japan. Of the permanent changes that 
' have been wrought by the war, it is as yet too early to judge with any 
d^ree of precision. The important types of changes have been three: 
The extension of cotton spinning in certain countries outside the area 
of hostilities, particularly the United Stsi\«a, 3%.^%^ aa\"^-v«c\.\'i!!«. 
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destruction or removal of cotton machineiy from invaded areas ol 
France, Belgium, Poland, and Northern Italy; and the political 
transfer of certain cotton manufacturing areas of Europe by the 
redistribution of territory under the peace terms, particularly affect- 
ing France and Germany in western E^urope, and Austria-Hungary 
and the newly created States in central Europe. The final adjust- 
ments will alter considerably the order of rank of the various cotton 
manufacturing countries (and their constituent areas) but is not 
likely to change the composition of the groups. 

The United States, which provides about two-thirds of the world's 
supply of raw cotton is seen to be second to Great Britain in the size 
of its cotton manufacturing industry, comprising in the last prewar 
year 22 per cent of the world's cotton spinning machinery, and iising 
27 per cent of the total volume of cotton consumed. The rank of the 
American cotton manufacturing industry, as second in magnitude, 
has not been changed since 1914. The war-time developments within 
the United States, brought about by the increased demand for manu- 
factures of cotton, principally for military use, were in the direction 
of extension of spinning facilities and the consumption of an increased 
portion of the domestic cotton crops. 

Tlie varying amounts of cotton consumed in relation to the number 
of spindles are laigely a measure of the comparative fineness of the 
average yam spun in each coimtry, and are also influenced by the 
speed of operation and degree of utilization of the spindles in the 
various countries. Thus, the average conaumpljon of cotton per 
spindle in the United States in the last prewar year was 90 pounds 
a year, while in the United Kingdom the average spindle did not 
consume more than 39J pounds per year, indicating a much finer , 
average count of yam produced in the English industry. The abnor- 
mally large consumption per spindle in Japan is the result of both 
the coarser average count of the yarn spun, and the fuller utilization 
of machinery through continuous night and day working of the mills. 



The international trade in cotton yam and thread amounted in 
normal times to approximately $200,000,000 per year, of which seven- 
eighths, or more than $175,000,000, consistod of yamf or manufacturing 
purposes, as weaving, knitting, lace making, braiding, and the like. 
The value of the sewing thread, knitting, crochet, and embroidery 
cottons, and similar hand work yams put up for retail sale, wiiidt 
enter into international shipments, amounted to about $25,000,000' 
yearly. The present discussion will confine itself mainly to the trade 
ifl cotton yam for manufacturing purposes, which is the charocter 
of the bulk of the yarn produced in ihia coimtrj , and. Ss d^tAn.et botb 
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in its use and ita tariff interest from the trade in sewing thread and 
yam pnt up for retail sale. 

The following tahle presents the quantity and value of imports and 
exports of cotton yam of the leading trading countries during 1913, 
the last full prewar year, which may he taken to represent normal 
conditions : 



[Sdnrce: Official brdgn trade records o[ each country, or meet authentic Indirect soiir< 
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■ Bfscui. Note.— World trade total not obtalDBble exactly or In complete detail, oaing to lack of or 
deleotlveicoordioltiiimrtdialleauntrlesaadraaiotearcas. Thlsls particularly true of thGrecordsoIiiii- 
ponB, and In view of the varyliig practices i>(dIlT«rcnc countries In compiling loicign trade statistics— aa 
lbs DM DltrfHcIal Instead olactual values, or the Inclusion affreight and other charges In Import values— 
the Import llEiirea of the various coimlrlcs are not all directly comparable. 

• Fiscal yeai tor India and Canada ended Mar. 31, 1013. Indian figures are lor <!eabome trada. 
> Fiscal year United States ended Judo 30, I9l3i weight of exports estimated from value. 

< W^ght Inoamplete, none given lor yam to value 01)1,471.000. 

• Records are for lOli; IS13 not available. 

• Import tstal derived b; combining exports Irom principal countries shipping to Turkey, 

The throe principal yam exporting nations are seen to be the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and India; lesser amounts are shipped from Ger- 
many, Austria-Himgary, and Italy; and comparatively small amounts 
from the other countries of Europe, The foreign sales of Ameri- 
can yam were an almost negligible factor in the world trade prior 
to the war. The striking expansion of the American yam trade 
during the war and the likehhood of its permanence are discussed 
in Chapter V. 
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The place in export trade held bj tlie loadii^ cotton maaufactur- 
ing countriea is dctonnined not so much by the size of the domestic 
industry, as by the size of the exportable surplus, which ia based 
upon the extent of the home market. It may be measured by the 
total requirements of a country's home popidation aa compared 
with the total output of its cotton mills, taking into account that 
the per capita consumption of cotton goods — and cotton yam is, 
in the main, hut the raw material for the manufacture of cloth and 
apparel — varies widely in different countries according to climate, 
mode of living, and general state of culture and prosperity. The 
United Kingdom, with its highly developed cotton spinning industry, 
and a population of only forty-five millions, would naturally be more 
important in the worid trade as an exporter, than would the United 
States, with a domestic market comprising over one hundred million 
persons, and with the lai^est per capita consumption of cotton 
goods of any people in the world. And it ia found that the British 
cotton industry regularly exports 80 per cent of its annual output, 
whereas the United States produces over 90 per cent of its cotton 
"goods for its extensive domestic market. Similarly, comparatively 
small countries Uke Japan, with developed cotton industries, 
would be expected to export considerable quantities of cotton yam, 
while the full production of the Russian cotton mills is hardly ade- 
quate to supply the needs of the country's large population. 

The three principal countries importing cotton yam in 1913 were 
China, Germany, and the Netherlands; Britisli India ranking fourth; 
with Turkey and the Balkan countries, mainly Roumania and Bul- 
garia, following in amount of annual imports. Considerable quan- 
tities, although comparatively of lesser importance, are normally 
imported by the other countries of Europe; by the United States 
and Canada in North America; by Argentina, Brazil and Chile, in 
South America; the East Indies, and Egypt. China, easily the 
largest importing country, absorbed in 1913 nearly one-ha]f in weight 
and about 30 per cent in value of all cotton yams shipped between 
nations. The American import trade in 1913 accounted for less 
than 1 per cent of the total quantity of yam carried in international 
trade, and about 2J per cent in point of value. 



The principal currents in international trade in cotton yam, and 
the position of each country as an exporter or importer of yam, 
are largely controlled by the relation between the amount and char- 
acter of the output of the domostie spinning mills, and the particular 
requirements of the looms and other yam-consuming machinery of 
the country. For weaving — whether on power-driven machines in 
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modem factories or on hand looms in the homes of peasants — is 
carried on in almost all countries beyond the primitive stage. Back- 
ward ajid semi-deTBloped countries, as a rule, have almost no spin- 
ning machinery, end in so far as they do their own weaving and ^t- 
ting rather than import the finished cloth and wearing apparel, 
they rely upon imports for their supplies of cotton yam. Such b 
the character of the yam requirements of Turkey, the Balkan States, 
and parts of South America. 

A number of countries, somewhat more advanced in cotton manu- 
facturing, possess extensive yam-consuming industries, calling for 
larger quantities or finer qualities of yam than can be well supplied 
from domestic spindles, and consequently figure loi^ely as importers 
of yam to supplement the domestic supply. The large yam impor- 
tations into British India, and into the more important South 
American Bepublics, arise from such a situation.* 

On the other hand, certain countries with particular advantages 
for extensive spinning industries, have set themselves to produce 
for export large quantities of yam beyOnd the requirement of the 
domestic consimung capacity, and depend upon export trade for 
the prosperity of their cotton mills. The most striking instance is 
that of the United Kingdom, which has easily the largest and most 
widely distributed yam export trade of any country, supplying in 
1913 about 30 per cent in volume and 40 per cent in value, of the 
total international shipments. Similar cases are those of Japan 
and India, with advantages of cheap labor and relative proximity 
to their markets, who compete in supplying the vast demand of 
the Chinese hand-loom industry for coarse yams. 

Moreover, with the general development of cotton spimiing 
diroughout the world, there has grown up a specialization on the 

Tiatlonal yBra trade, and of the present 



le hands of e. ten cauntries, possessing the machinery and developed skill, which supplied 
the Import requirements of much of the rest of the world. Tiie total volume of trade was deddedljsmalier, 
tad ooo^Bted mainly oilow caouts. As the use of cotton goods incnosed the world over, with the Increase 
Id annual output of the ratf materia and tho extension of manuCactunng facilities, cotton spinning mlUa 
came to be established in conntries wliicli formerl; relied upon lbs old-bsbioned hand-splmtlne In (he 
hiHn8S,iirsup^ed themselves wltli yams from abroad. Coarse and medlnm counts malte up the buUi of 
the yams used, and are the easlect to spin, depending least upon the hish skill, specialized machineT}', or 
exceptional climate bvorinf the older manubeturing countries. The export trade to the newer countries 
tended to diminish, therefore, on the knverH^unt yams, as the domestic mills came to supply- an increasing 
part of the domestic market. 

Thetotalvolumeof the international trade in cotton yam did not, however, decline, but with the ever- 
widening use of this cheapest of clothine matorials, the exporting countries have been breed, in a meosnre, 
to reeort to the production of medium and fine counts and specialty processed yarn, whicb the neH er 
anmtiles had not yet come to make oi could not produce surcesstully. Buch has been the experi- 
ence oItbeI«ncashire spinning industiy of England, which has fbuad its fonnecmarkets lor coarse j'am 
ODtbeCoDtliwntof Europe, in India, and in the United States diminish during the lost few decades, OS the 
growing cotton industriesin these countries came to supply an Increasing part of the home needs. Import 
N^nlnaneBtioIthe countries where cotton mann^turlng Is a more recent development tend gradually 
taward flaer eiUBts, which leads the old exporting countries to "go finer" in the character of the yam 
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part of the particular countries in producing jams of certain fine- 
ness, quality, or finish. By virtue of their peculiar advantages — 
either the result of an early start and acquired skill, advantages 
of climate or character of labor, peculiarities of organization, con- 
ditions favoring the use of certain materials or machinery, or ad- 
vantages in the availabihty of cheaper machinery or materials^ 
these countries have found themselves able to produce certain counts 
or quahties of yarn more easily or more economically, and have come 
to be looked to as the regular sources of supply for these yams, 
unless prohibitive barriers in the way of difficulties of transporta- 
tion or excessive import duties intervene. 

In many cases, no inherent natural or technical reason exists why 
the same products could not be made in the importii^ countrira, 
except that it would involve so much higher cost, or call for such 
changes in method of manufacture, as to make it more profitr 
able to import that part of the yam requirem^it from the country 
known to have comparative advantages for its production. Often 
the quantity of yam of a particular quality or process required in 
the domestic consuming industry of a country would not be lai^e 
enough to afford sufficient inducement to domestic spinners to 
develop that branch of the industry. 

This situation explains, in laige part, the dependence of Germany 
and many Continental countries, as well as of the United States, 
upon the English spinning mills for their supply of certain kinds of 
yam. The advantages of the British manufacturers for producing 
very fine counts, mule-spun yams from Egyptian cotton, fine doubled 
yams, and specially-processed yams for lace, hosiery, and thread- 
making, has rendered it more convenient for these countries to 
import than to produce such yams of thb character as their domestic 
industries required. Similarly, Germany came to be looked to for 
coarse waste yams, for "vigogne" or imitation wool yams, and 
particularly for dyed, glazed, and other specially processed yarns. 
Much of the yam imports of England have consisted of fine English- 
spun yams which had been sent over to the Continent for special 
processing. Similiar advantages have been possessed by the Swiss 
for producing fine bleached yams particularly suitable for wnbroideiy. 

These are the ohief factors underlying the main international 
currents in cotton yarn under normal conditions. They explain 
the position of the various countries as importers or exporters and 
the character of the yams which they buy or sell abroad. The 
growth of cotton spinning in the newer countries to tha point of 
self-sufficiency for the bulk of the lower-count yams, baa in many 
instances been definitely fostered by high protective duties intended 
to exclude imports. Such has been notably the case in Bussia and 
Brazil, On the other band, improvement in \.Tft.iia"pOTVa.\\»stt have 
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facilitated the working out of these forces, and the contiguity of the 
chief manufacturiug nations of Europe, bringing the spinning mills of 
one country near the weaying mills across the border, tends to ex- 
plain the seeming anomaly of almost every manufacturing country 
of Europe being both a buyer and seller of cotton yarn. 

In the light of conditions just sketched, there may he discerned 
tiiree outstanding types of moyements in the international trade 
in cotton yarn which are not likely to be radically altered or diverted. 
They are: 

(o) The trade in coarse and medium yarns with the countries less 
industrially advanced, of which the shipments to China, the Balkans, 
■and South America are types. 

(5) The inter-European trade, in specialties, or because of prox- 
imity, of which the German imports from England and the Swiss 
imports from Germany are types. 

(c) The shipment to manufacturing countries outside of Europe of 
fine counts or specially processed yams, which the exporting coun- 
trieB have particular adaptability to produce more successfully or 
more economically. 

It is evident from the detailed analysis in the preceding chapters 
of the American import trade, that the shipments of cotton yarn 
to the United States belong in the last class. With a highly de- 
veloped and diversified cotton manufacturing industry which not 
only supplies 99 per cent of its own requirements from its domestic 
spinning frames but has developed an export trade in its staple 
lines — coarse and medium counts — several times the volume of its 
total annual imports, the import requirements of American indus- 
tries render the United States a buyer in the yam marts only of cer- 
tain kinds of yarns — very fine yarns above the counts spun here in 
quantity; doubled yarns, mule-spun from Egyptian cotton ; and yarns 
specially processed or prepared for use in particular industries. 

POSSIBLE SOURCES OF AMERICAN YARN IMPORTS. 

In view of the character of the yam import requirements of the 
United States, it is hardly probable that any new sources of imports 
will develop in the near future to compete in the American market, 
beyond those countries which for years prior to the war constituted 
the sources of our imports. The great bulk of cotton yarn shipped 
in international trade, excepting only the exports from Great Britain, 
is of coarse and medium yams, in only a small measure exceeding 
408, and rarely over 60s. The aggregate value of the international 
shipments of cotton yarn in 1913 indicated an average price of about 
23^ cents per pound, which was about the normt;l price for coarse 
yams ranging from lOs to 20s. Of the six cotton manufacturing 
23W95'— 3(» 17 
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countries whoee e:q>orte in aonual times amounted to as mudi as 
$5,000,000 a jear, Japan and India hare been aeen to be priucipaUy 
purveyors of coarse yams to th« Easteon markets; few cottou mills 
in Germany are known to spin in quantity above 50s; while the 
trade of Austria-Hungaiy, or what was formerly Austria-Hungary, 
witli the neighboring countries, and the shipments of Italy to 
the Balkans, the Near East, and South America, have been chi^j 
of low counts. The only <^untr>- which produces in quantity and 
is in a position to export fine cotton yams of the character which 
are impori.ed.into the United States has been Great Britain, and 
it in Great Britain that has supplied the bulk of such foreign-spun 
yarns as have in the past been required by American industries. 
Ill fact, a large part of the fine yams required by Germany, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and other Continental countries, as well 
as the United States, are r^;ularly imported from England. 

It hiLs been pointed out in Chapter II that in the 28 years from 
1891 to 1918 fully 85 per cent of all cotton yam imported into the 
United States came from the United Kingdom, with about II pw 
cent from Germany, 2 to 3 per cent from Switzerland, about 1 p« 
cent from France, and less than one-half of 1 per cent from all odier 
countries combined. These proportions have been substantially 
maintained, irrespective of the changes in duties that were made 
during that period. 

England is thus seen to have been the chief source of our imports. 
German spinners could not compete in the American maritet either 
■with domestic coarse yams or with the fine or special yams from 
England, and their sales in the United States, as has been pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, were mainly due to special finishes — ^fast 
dyeing, high polishing, or careful mercerizing. It is in fact declared 
that most of the fine yarns from Germany, as well as a part of the 
medium counts, were spun in England and only finished in Gennany. 
The yarns imported from Switzerland were found to be chiefly em- 
broidery yams, which the Swiss, as leaders in embroidery manu- 
facture, are naturally best able to produce. Their particular excel- 
lence in bleaching and putting up the yam in form ready for use 
on embroidery machines largely explains the continuance of the 
comparatively small quantity which is regularly impoi-ted from 
Switzerland. Beyond these three countries, and the slight amount 
from France, no other countries figured appreciably as sources of 
American yarn imports prior to the war, and so far as can now be 
judged none are likely to do so in the future. 

POSSIBLE IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN FROM JAPAN. 

Apprehension has been expressed in some quarters as to the pos- 
sible competition in the American market from Japanese yarns. An 
examination of the official American impoit tecoxfe ^uy'tra ftu*.'*. '^ 
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shipmeiits of cotton yam from Japan to the United States has in Uie 
past been negligible. During the t«n-year period, 1909-1918, cotton 
yarn imports from Japan amounted to the iasi^ii£cant total of 
17,7i6 pounds, Taluod at $8,723.' Nor was there any tendency in 
these imports to increase even nnder war conditions. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that Japan does not produce and therefore can 
not export in any quantity the yarns which American users find it 
desirable to import. 

In the prewar years, over 80 per cent of Japanese exports was of 
16s and 20s, coarse numbers, for the Chinese market, and only 
about 1 per cent of the Japanese exports was finer than 42s,^ Of the 
total output of the Japanese spinning mills in 1914, 97.6 per cent was 
of coarse and medium counts, i. e., up to 42s, the very yarns on 
which the American industry has the greatest advantage in competi- 
tion (as seen from the discussion in Chapter V), and is not only fully 
self-sufficient, but has come to export in increasing quantities. Only 
2.4 per cent of the Japanese output was finer than 428 and the quan- 
tity small. The latest available reports of the Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners* Association show that there has been little material change in 
that situation since 1914, and, in fact, the total annual Japanese ex- 
ports of cotton yarn has shown a decline in the years since 1915 
compared with the quantity of prewar exports, despite the world 
demand and the high prices that could be obtained. 

Moreover, the quality of the Japanese yarn is decidedly poorer 
than the American and would hardly be acceptable in the American 
market. This is attributed to the lower degree of skill of the average 
Japanese spinner, combined with a less careful operation of machinery, 
with an eye to output rather than quality, and the fact that a lower 
grade of cotton is used than in the American mills in s[)inning the 
same count of yam. For of the total consumption of raw cotton by 
Japanese mills, averaging during the three-year period 1915-1917 
approximately 2,000,000 bales a year, practically all drawn from 
abroad, the import records show that 65 per cent consisted of Indian 
cotton, 25 per cent of American uplands, and most of the remainder 
of Chinese cotton, with a slight amount of Egyptian growth,' Indian 
cotton, which constitutes by far the largest part of the material used 
in Japanese yams, is short and coarse in fiber, and suitable only for 
low-count yarns and coarse fabrics which are not marketable in the 
United States. It has already been pointed out that the American 
mills are most efficient, and possess the greatest advantages in pro- 
duction, in the spinning of yarns from ordinary American cotton, 

> Annual Beports on Foreign Commerce and IJavlgalios oC the U, S. Department of Commerce, 

' Special Omsular Eepoit No. 74, Japanese Cotton Goods Industr; and Trade, U. B. Department d 
Coannurce. vhloh supplements Spedal Agmts Series No. S6, Cotton Goods in Japan, by W. A. flrabam 
Clatk. 

> Ammal Beturn ofttio Foreign TradBOl the EmpLie al Japan, l9lT,9t.l,(.Ug. 
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and particolarly in competition with Japan the American mills 
have an advant-age — measured by the frei^t charges on the raw 
cotton to Japan and the return charges on the yarn to the United 
States — which coant«rbal&nce8 any advantage on the part of Japan 
in the way of lower spinning cost. 

In other words, the Japanese cotton mills neither spin the counts 
nor work with the quahty of material which American yam-importing 
industries could use. With regard to the low counts, moreover, 
which are the strength of the Japanese industry, it is reported that 
in the knitting-yam market of Hongkong, for instance, which Japan 
preempted during the war-time scarcity of other yams, the articles 
produced from Japanese yams have proved so decidedly inferior that 
a good demand will again exist for English and American ynrns, even 
at a higher price, as soon as they can be had.' 

From all evidence available, therefore, it appears that the only 
country which can supply the yams which American industries are 
likely to import, and ftt)m which any measure of competition in the 
home markets may be expected, is Great Britain. Small quantities 
of specially processed or pnt-up yam will probably again come in 
from Germany and Switzerland. But there is little groimd to expect, 
under any measure of import duties, that new sources of considerable 
imports will develop, or that American spinning industries will en- 
counter serious competition from any new direction. 

■ Report of American cmmil at Bou^onf In Conunerce Bepotts, Nov. 21, t91S. 
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APPENDED. 

Pabt II. 

COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN IMPORT DimES 
ON COTTON YARN. 



An examination of the tariff provisions of the principal foreign 
co\in tries on cotton yam — and cotton thread, which is usually 
provided for along with yam— in comparison with those of the 
United States, is of value from two viewpoints. Cotton yam being at 
once a manufactured commodity and the material for further man- 
ufacture, the general height of the duties imposed upon its importa- 
tion constitutes a significant indication of the general industrial 
policy or attitude of a country, being a measure both of the tend- 
ency to protect the domestic producers of similar products, and 
of the tendency to favor the industries which consume the imported 
products, by taxing lightly or not at all the materials they require 
in manufacturing,' Those two tendencies or policies would be 
found inconsistent only in so far as the yams which the importing 
industries require are of a character obtainable within the country. 
In the case of the United States, it has been seen that the area of 
possible ccsnpetition with domestic products is limited to a compara- 
tively small part of the imported yams. 

THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN A COTTON tARN TARIFF SCHEDULE. 

In view of the wide range of fineness in which cotton yam is 
produced, and the variety of processes or conditions in which it 
may he imported — and considering the varying degree of advant^e 
or disadvantage which a particular country may have for producing 
the various kinds of yams — the specific provisions or adjustments 
of duties in the tariff systems of the different countries are of sugges- 
tive value in any reconsideration of the American tariff schedule 
on cotton yam. In the drawing up of a comprehensive schedule on 
cotton yam, the features of particular importance are: 

(a) The method of assessment, whether specific or ad valorem 
(so many cents per pound, or such a percentage of the value of the 
goods), and if ad valorem, how the dutiable value is to be arrived at; 

> Fw axo^t wbvs a countrr i> regularly an Importer oflarga qiunCltlsa of cotton jHTD.asia Cblna. or 
Imposes T«7hlebdutl«. as did Rusala, thadut; on cotton yarn Is hardly tobersgardHl Baprlaianiy> 
■Dom a( oonsidanibki federal nveaati 
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(b) The general height of the basic scale of duties, and the rda- 
tire treatment of coarse and fine yams; 

(r) If the basic duties are graduat«d according to the fineness of 
the yam, the divisional steps of the various groups, and the manner 
of adjusting the range or progression of duties; 

(d) Tlie proocssoa or conditions which it is considered desirable 
to tax or protect by a differential or additional duty above that for 
unbleached singles, which is the crude state of the yam as spun and 
is the usual basic classification in tariff schedules; and 

(e) The treiitnient of cotton thread and yam put up for retail sale, 
if these are provided for apart from yam for manufacturing. 

THE TARIFF SYSTEMS OF 25 COUNTRIES COMPARED. 

The accompanying tabulation presents an analysis of the cotton 
yam tariffs of the principal manufacturing or importing countries, 
grouped by continents. It is based upon a study of the last prewar 
tariffs of the various countries, and while an effort has been made to 
take account of all revisions and changes up to January I, 1919, 
in the present unsettled state of international commercial relations, 
complicated by the import hcensing systems or absolute prohibitions 
adopted by certain countries, the regulations now actually operative 
would in some eases be moat difficult to ascertain. Representing as 
these do, however, substantially the tariffs that were in operation at 
the outbreak of the war, they serve our present purpose of indicating 
the specific provisions adopted by the various countries to regulate 
the importation of cotton yam under normal conditions. 

As suggested in the discussion of the conditions determining tie 
principal currents in international trade, variations in manner of 
treatment or regulation of imports of cotton yam may in certain 
cases bo less an indication of a definite pohcy on the part of a 
country than a reflection of the stage of advancement of the domestic 
spinning industry or the particular import requirements of the yam 
consumers within the country. Thus, Argentina or Homnania, where 
cotton spinning as a modern industry is comparatively in the early 
stage of development, can hardly regard imported yams as possible 
competitors of domestic products, but rather as the raw material 
required by the local weaving or knitting plants, and in the case 
of the latter country, also by the hand-loom weaving industry, still 
carried on extensively in the homes of the people. Low duties on 
yam imports, or none at aU, would be the expected tariff pohcy 
tmdcr such conditions. On the other hand, the fact that countries 
hke Spain or Brazil figui'e almost not at all as importers of cotton 
yam, may well be the direct result of very high import duties im- 
posed for « long period of years, the conaet^uent exclusion of importa, 
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fostering a highly-protected domestic spinning industry sufficient for 
most needs. 

For comparison with the American tariff, therefore, the provisions 
of the 25 countries analyzed in the tabulation are not all of equal 
value. Regarding first the 15 principal yam importing countriea 
in the last prewar year, among which the United States ranked ninth 
in value of imports, the low duties or absence of all duties in the 
case of 7 out of the 15 is worthy of note. Thus, the Netherlands 
and British India admit cotton yam free of duty; Houmania and 
Argentina impose a nominal duty of a fraction of a cent per 
pound on yams of all counts; while China and Turkey collect a 
flat ad valorem duty on most imported articles, limited by agreement 
with the great powers to approximately 5 per cent in the case of 
China and 11 per cent in the case of Turkey. While three of the 
last four may be described as countries whose domestic spinning 
industries are comparatively undeveloped, it is notable that the 
United Kingdom, the most highly developed cotton manufacturing 
country in the world, hkewise imposes no duty on such cotton 
yams as are imported. 

With the ehmination of the above countriea from the discussion, 
there remain among the leading yam' importing countries, whose 
tariff policies and provisions are of interest for the United States, 
the following: Germany, France, Eussia, Austria-Hungary, S^tzer- 
land, and Belgium. Were Italy and Holland added, this list would 
be seen to comprise, with the United States, the principal importers 
of fine and processed yams, and the very group of countries whose 
tariff policies are of most interest for each other, and therefore most 
fairly comparable. Certain other countries of lesser importance as 
importers^their annual imports in 1913 amounting to less than 
$2,000,000 in value — ^are also included in the study, in order to sectire 
a more comprehensive survey of foreign tariffs. These are Italy, 
Spain, Serbia, and the Scandinavian countries, in Europe; Japan, 
in Asia; Canada, in North America; and Brazil and Chile, in South 
America. 

METHOD OF ASSESSMENT— SPECIFIC OR AD VALOREM. 

It appears from Table 29 that in 17 of the 22 countries which pro- 
vide for any duty on cotton yam — and these are all advanced coun- 
tries — the duty is purely specific: so many cente per pound on yam 
of such a description. Of the other five, those of Ai^entina and 
Turkey are ad valorem in foraa only, being expressed as a certain 
percentage of a fixed or agreed value, which renders the duty in 
effect definite and specific. The Chinese duty is now specific for gray 
and bleached yams, which make up the bulk oi Vive, \t».^t\».., «sA. 
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according to the schedule recommended by the China tari£F revision 
commission, all duties will be specific, although based upon past 
average market prices so as to approximate 5 per cent of normal 
value. 

The United States and Canada are alone among important coun- 
tries in collecting a duty on cotton yam according to value, actual 
or declared. It is important to note, however, that the total imports 
into Canada are comparatively small — averaging in the five-year 
period 1913-1917 roughly, 3,500,000 pounds annually, valued at 
$1,500,000, of which less than one-fourth was subject to any duty. 
All yams of count 40 or finer, which make up three-fourths m value 
of the total Canadian imports, and a small quantity of glazed yarox 
for shoe laces, are admitted free of duty. All other yams under 408 
count are subject to a general rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, mth 
goods of British origin paying a preferential rate of 17J per cent, 
The total amoiuit collected from the imports of cotton yam into Can- 
ada in the last prewar year, 1914, was only 853,000, which was equiva- 
lent to 4 per cent of the value of all yams imported. The amount of 
duty collected on American yam imports during the same year 
averaged 23 per cent, all yams imported being subject to duty. 

The United States is thus* seen to he the only country normally 
importing any considerable quantity of cotton yam subject to duty, 
which assesses the imports on an ad valorem basis. The goods are 
appraised at the current value at time of shipment in the principal 
markets of origin, and it is the belief of customs officials that the 
practice of undervaluation is prevented through the activity of a 
special group of men composing the 0. V. R. (Comparative Valuation 
Report) Bureau, who keep in constant close touch with price changes 
in foreign markets. 

Ad valorem duties possess the merit of always representing the same 
proportion of the current market value of the goods but, since the 
amount of duty changes with fluctuations in the value of the goods, 
complaint has been made by importers that in actual practice a<i 
valorem duties on cotton yam are inequitable and tend to introduce 
uncertainty in loi^-time transactions. The row material in cotton 
yam making up in most cases the larger part of the total cost, any 
duties which change with fluctuation in total cost would perforce not 
maintain any constant relation to the conversion or spinning costs, 
which constitute the basis of competition between the foreign and 
domestic producers. Under normal conditions actual conversion 
or manufacturing costs do not chaise materially either here or abroad, 
except over a long period of time. During the latter years of the waTj 
the rising price of raw cotton, the war time difficulties of production, 
and the scarcity of supplies caused market prices on all cotton goods 
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to advance from d«y to day witiiout regard to cost of production. 
The market value at tune of shifHiieDt, upon which f^e duty was 
assessed, was oft^i much higher than the purchase price, and the 
amount of duty then collected con8tatut«d a larger percentage of 
tiie actual buying i»ice than the rate of duty would indicate, and 
not only afforded the domestic producer an increased mu-gin of pro- 
tection all out of proportion to any change in conversion costs, but 
was greater by an amount that coidd not be forecast by the importer 
at the time orders were placed. 

Even under more stable conditions of trade and narrower mai^ins 
of profit, the likelihood of an increase in the amount of duty because 
<A a rising mar^t at the time of delivery, and the inability to figure 
at the time of contract on a definite landed coat of the goods, duty 
paid, introduces an element of uncertainty into all transactions and 
not infrequently causes loss to the importer, with instability in his 
selling quotations, and possibly higher prices to domestic purchasers 
to cover the contingeocy of higher duties. 

There is no intention here to minimize the difficulties attendant 
upon the adjustment of a scale of specific duties that will not bear 
unfairly upon particular lines of imports, and that will approximate 
some fairly predicate percentage of cost or value on all classes of 
goods which it is desired to treat equally. The gain in fairness on 
long-time contracts — and a large part of the yams imported, being 
specially processed, are contracted for several months ahead of need — 
and in certainty as to the amount to be charged off to duty on a par- 
ticular purchase, have been urged upon the Commission by the trade, 
and seem worthy of consideration, in addition to the general question 
of the advantage of specific over ad valorem duties, on articles of this 
character, suggested above. The situation seems particularly worthy 
of note, in view of the fact that practically all other countries collect 
the duty on cotton yams as a specific amount per pound on yams 
of such a fineness or character, instead of as a percentage of value. 

COMPARATIVE HEIGHT OF BASIC DUTIES OF PRINOPAL COUNTRIES. 

Next in importance to the manner of its assessment is that of the 
comparative height of the duties, and the method of adjustment 
accordmg to fineness and condition. As the great bidk of the yams 
in international trade is in the crude state as spun, without being 
twisted or further processed, the duties on gray carded single 3s yams 
are taken as the "basic duties" for the purpose of this comparison of 
duties in various countries. Column (a) of Table 29 summarizes 
the basic duties, or range of duties, where they are graduated accord- 
ing to fineness, and indicates the counts set as the dividing points of 
the groups subject to progressive duties. For convenience in, cora.- 
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parison, Chart I presents the various basic duties graphically, in 
terms of cents per pound, for the full range of counts up to 140s, 
above which the trade ia fairly small and no differentiation of duty 
is made except by one country (France). The basic rates being 
the lowest, and all other yams being subject to an additional amount 
or percentage, according to condition, this chart constitutes as rep- 
resentative a comparison of the various tariff systems as is possible. 

Where the basic rates are assessed ad valorem, i. e., in the United 
States, Canada, and Turkey, they were converted for the purposes of 
this comparison into equivalent specific duties on the basis of the 
import values obtaining in 1914. For the United States the average 
duties- paid for each range of yam counts were computed for the fiscal 
year 1918 as well, to show the change in amount of duties under the 
increased level of prices. 

Taking 1914 as representing normal conditions, the striking fact 
brought out by Chart I is that the duties levied upon yam imported 
into the United States, even under the prewar level of prices, were 
decidedly higher than those of any other advanced industrial coun- 
try, being exceeded only by Russia, Spain, and Brazil, and on fine 
yams exceeding even Braal, These three countries are noted for 
their very high import duties on almost all commodities. In the case 
of cotton yam in particular, the height of the duties — ranging from a 
flat rate of 13.5 cents per pound for Brazil, to graduated duties 
reaching in the case of Spain 24 cents per pound, and Russia 38i 
eente per pound — seem calculated to be practically prohibitive of 
the importation of any yams at all obtainable within the country, 
are entirely out of proportion to possible differences in costs of pro- 
duction, and show little relation to any other basis on which a tarifl 
schedule is normally framed. 

The American tariff is graduated into eight classes, according to 
fineness, the average amount of duty advancing sharply from one 
group to another. On coarse and medium yams, that is, under 408 
count, the' American duties in 1914 were almost as low as those of 
most European nations, which, with India, China, and Japan, con- 
stitute also the chief cotton manufacturing nations of the world. 
The duties on such imports into the United States ranged from li to 
3i cents per pound, while the corresponding rates of the chief Euro- 
pean countries, excluding those mentioned above as imposing very 
high duties, were in most instances between 1 and 2 cents per poimd. 
j^erican imports of coarse and medium yams are slight, in fact 
negligible, in comparison with the vast annual output of the domestic 
cotton mills. Moreover, as has been pointed out in Chapter V, the 
height of the duty on imports of yams under 409, which American 
sphmers are exporting in increasing quantities, is, from a protective 
viewpoint, of JittJe consequence, 
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It is on the broad range of counts above 409, classed under the gen- 
eral term of "fine yams," that the interest in the American cotton 
yam tariff centers. Her© the disparity between the duties on imports 
into the United States and into the principal foreign countries is 
most marked, and this disparity increases with the increasing fineness 
of the yams. Thus, on medium fine yams, 40s to 80a counts, 
which represent substantially the range of American fine yam pro- 
duction for sale or in considerable quantity, the import duties into the 
United States in 1914 ranged from 6 to lOf cents per poimd, repre- 
senting from 15 to 22J per cent of the market value of the yams 
imported, A glance at that section of the chart shows that the 
American duties were considerably above those of the principal for- 
eign countries, being twice as high as the highest, France, whose 
duties on 40s to 80s run from 3 to 6 cents a pound, and decidedly 
h^her than those of the other countries, whose duties did not rise 
above 5} cents for the finest yams under 80s, and for the most part 
were between 2 and 4 cents a pound. 

On the range of yams most properly termed "'fine" — ^from SOs 
to 120s — the difference between the American and other tariff rates 
is stJI! more marked. Yam imports into the United States of SOs to 
100s paid in 1914 an average duty of 14 cents a pound, and those 
between 100s and 120s, slightly under 18 cents a pound. In compar- 
ison with this American duty, averaging for the SOs to 1203 range 
somewhat over 15 cents a pound, it will be observed that the duties 
of industrially important foreign countries did not exceed 5} cents per 
poimd on yams as fine as 120s, the majority centering between 3 and 
4 cents a pound. The only notable exception is that of France, 
which divides the range into four groups, paying from 6 to 9J cents 
per pound, or approximately half the corresponding American duties. 

THE DIVERGENT POLiaES IN THE TOEATMENT OF FINE YARN IMPORTS. 

The countries in which cotton yam is spun above SOs, in any con- 
siderable quantity or for sale, is limited to Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the United States. For yams liner than 
120s, it is safe to aay that the consuming industries of most countries, 
with the exception of trance, are dependent for the largest part of 
their supplies upon the fine spinning mills of Lancashire, England. 
It is significant, therefore, that as yams of this range of fineness are 
reached, the tariff policies of important countries diverge radically. 
One policy is exemplified by France and Germany, which have con- 
tinued to advance the amount of duty per pound with increasing 
fineness of the yarns; the German duties advancing from 2.7 to 3 
cents a pound at 83s, and from 3 to 4.3 cents at 102a, and the French 
duties rising from 6,1 to 7 cents a pound at 83s, to 8.3 cents at l.Q"Ia» 
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and to 9.6 cents at 1193. ^Ulied to these are the tariffs of Italy and 
Japan, which continue practically the same duties on all yams above 
703 or SOa^Si cents per pound in the case of Italy and 41 cents for 
Japan. 

In striking contrast is the policy of a number of other European 
countries, which reduce materially or omit altogether the duties on 
yams above a certain fineness. Thus, Belgium reduces the duty on 
yams 77s or finer to less than half a cent a pound; Austria reduces 
the rates progressively on yams above 80s, and admits free of duty 
all yams over 110s in fineness; while Switzerland sets the same duty 
on yams from 203 to 119s, above which the duty is reduced to about 
half a cent a pound. A more striking instance of the same policy is 
found in the case of Canada, which admits all yams 40s or finer free 
of duty, although yams under 409 are dutiable at 25 per cent of 
value. 

The policy of these four countries, in reducing or abolishing the 
import duties on cotton yam above a certain degree of fineness, is 
doubtless prompted by an industrial motive: to encourage the de- 
velopment of the domestic manufacture of fine knit or woven 
goods, embroideries, and laces — which are the main users of fine 
yams above 80s or lOOa — by affording them that part of their manu- 
facturing material requirements which is not readily obtaioable at 
home, at the lowest possible prices, unburdened by heavy import 
duties. 

The imposition of high duties on the imports of such yams may 
perhaps, in time, serve to foster the development of that branch of 
the domestic fine spinning industry. This is probably the motive 
which has prompted the high duties on very fine yams in the case of 
both the United States and Germany. Despite the existence of high 
protective duties over an extended period of time, however, there 
has been little tendency discernible in the domestic industry of either 
country to extend its operations to any considerable extent to very 
fine yams. The continued dependence of the fine yams users of 
both countries upon foreign spiimers for a iai^e part of their supplies, 
as evidenced by their increasing imports, would seem to indicate one 
of two things. Either the cotton spinners of these countries have 
not found sufficient inducement in the volume or character of the 
requirements of very fine and specially prepared yams to lead them 
to undertake their production for sale, even when substantially 
protected, or else the superiority and reputation of the imported yams 
from the usual sources, mainly Great Britain and, to a slight extent, 
France and Switzerland— countries possessing the advantages of pro- 
duction in lai^er quantities and long-developed adaptation to the 
manufacture of yams requiring high skill and special processing — 
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leads the consumers of such yarns to prefw the imported products, 
even when suuilar goods could be obtained from domestic manufac- 
turers. 

The two diverse policies above mentioned toward the importation 
of fine ootton yams are well exemphfied by a comparison of the duties 
of the various countries on yams 120a and finer. It will be 
observed that France alone, of the important countries, advances the 
rate of duty above that point, providing for six groups above I20a 
with a sharply ascending scale of duties, from 11 cujits per pound on 
120s to sUghtly under 30 cents on yams above 225s.' Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Serbia continue the same fixed amount of duty 
per pound on "very fine" as on "fine" yams, which renders the duty, 
in effect, a decreasing percentage in relation to the increasing value 
of the yams as they go up in fineness. Neither Italy, Japan, or 
Serbia are importers of very fine cotton yams, so that in the case of 
Germany alone, of the group, is the duty at ail operative or of much 
consequence. And the German duty on gray singles above 102s is 
4.3 cents a pound, which on fine yams of this character, valued in 
1914 at about a daliar a pound, probably did not exceed 4 or 5 per cent 
of the value of the importSj which is shght compared with the cor- 
responding American duty on such yams of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Belgium and Switzerland levy a nominal duty of about half a cent 
a, pound on fine yams. Austria admits all yams above 110s free of 
duty. Imports into Canada are free above 40s, and as has been 
earUer indicated, all yams are admitted free of duty into the United 
Kingdom and Netherlands, practically the only other users of any 
quantity of very fine yams. With the exception, then, of France and 
Germany, it appears that no foreign country interested in the importa- 
tion of very fine yams imposes a duty of as much as 1 cent a pound 
on yams above 120s. In contrast with this fact, it will be noted 
that the American tariff renders aU gray single carded 'yams above 
99s dutiable at the basic rate of 26 per cent ad valorem, which in 
1914 amounted to an average duty on such yams of neariy 18 cents 
a pound. 

Summing up, it appears from the above analysis that, with the ex- 
clusion of the four countries imposing notably high import duties 
on all commodities, the limits and approximate average height of 
the basic duties on the various grades of cotton yam, levied by the 
principal foreign countries, compared with those of the United States 
in 1914 and 1918, are as follows: 

■ TheBharpljasisendiii^scalfiofPreochdutlraonfhieTanisiHspoOGUiled tor by the ootisidemble develop- 
ment of the lliis eod of the French spinning Industi;, panleulHil; around LUle, calling lor Ugli protectlvs 
dutke asalDit compatlUve Impoits. 
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Tlio salient doduclioiis to bo tierivoii from the above coiuparisoa 
arc as follows: 

(n) Seven of tlie t.weiit3--fivo couiitrioa considered a<lniit coarse and 
medium yams free of duty or at a nominal duty of less than 1 cent a 
pound. The number iiicreaaoa with the fineness of the yam, until 11 
of the 25 are seen to be admitting yams 120s and finer at nominal 
rattw or free. 

(6) Conversely, while there were five countries whoso duties on 
low-count yams were higher than those of the United States in 1914, 
on fine yams there were only three. In 1918, the duties of three 
countries exceeded the American on counts under 40s, and only one, 
Kussia, collected higher duties than the American average on yams 
above lOOs in fineness. 

(r) Compared with the principal industrially advanced countries, 
the American duties in 1914 were not much above the foreign aver- 
age on coarse and medium yams, under 40s — 2J cents per pound 
versus 2 cents. On medium fine yams, 40s to 80s, it was about 
three times the average — 9J cents versus 3 cents. On fine yams, 808 
to 100s, tlie average American duty was four times the foreign avef- 
age, 14 cents versus 3J cents. On veryfine yams over 100s, (no divi- 
sion being made in the American tariff at 120s, the real basic limit of 
"very fine" yams), the average duty of the principal foreign coun- 
tries was 4^ cents a pound, while the American duty in 1914 averaged 
almost 14 cents higher, that is, 18 cents. 

CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN DUTIES FROM 1911 TO 1918 UNDER THE 
AD VALOREM SYSTEM. 

The much higher basic duties on cotton yani when imported 
jjito the United States than ijito other advanced countries, indicated 
by tho foregoing analysis, and the growing diapaTiiy with the in- 
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creasing fineness of theyams,baTe been characteiistic of the American 
yam schedule even in normal times. The deductions as to relative 
height of duties indicated in (c) above represent the fiscal year 
1914, the first year under the reduced duties of the Underwood 
Act of 1913, and the last year prior to the war. Since 1914, the 
comparative excess of the American import duties has become even 
more pronounced. For while practically all important foreign 
tariffs on cotton yam are assessed at a fixed specific amount, and 
remained constant throughout the period, the American duties, 
being ad valorem, increased in amoimt to correspond with the in- 
creased market prices of the yams. The rise in the price of raw 
cotton, and consequently of cotton products, has been one of the 
striking phenomena that devoped during the latter years of the war, 
and that has for the largest part continued into 1919. One of the 
unlooked-for results has been a marked increase in the import duties 
imposed upon all cotton products where the duties in the last act 
wwe ad valorem. 

Without change in the nominal rates of duty on basic cotton 
yam — 5 per cent to 27} per cent — the amount of duty collected per 
pound on imports during 1918 Is seen to be more than double those 
in 1914, and several times the corresponding average duties of the 
principal foreign countries. This is particularly true of fine yams, 
which form the bulk of our imports. Thus, leaving out of account 
both the groups of countries which impose very high duties, and 
the larger number which admit fine yams free of duty or at a nominal 
rate of less than a cent a pound, the approximate average duty on 
fine yams for the principal foreign countries in 1918 ranged from 
3 to 4^ cents a pound, while importers into the United States paid 
in the same year an average of 12} cents on yams of the 40s to 49s 
range, increasing to 37} cents on yarns over lOOs in fineness, with 
an average duty on all fine yams of 22.67 cents per pound. 

On shipments of typical counts of very fine yams, it is possible 
from the investigations of the commission, to present precise com- 
parisons based on import invoices of the same yarns in 1914 and 
1918. Thus, taking 140/2 as a typical yam of ^e upper range of 
fineness, and also 220/2 as representing the finest count imported 
in both years, we find the following record of shipments in 1914 
and 1918: 
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He records thus indicate that tba basic rate of 25 per cent ad 
Talorem on gnty oatded yams oTn" 99a amtfunted to aji actu4 
^Mcific duty an Uie finest ^«de imported u&ds the basic fiiasaifica- 
tion of 24) ceatfi in 1914, and to more tban douUe tbat, or 69 cents, 
under the higher level of prices prevailing in 1918. The oorre- 
^Kuiding duties on the same yams if imported into the forogn 
oountries having the hi^eet tariffs, would have been: France, 
13.13 cents pet pound; Spain, 23.64 cents; and Russia, thehi^uet 
of all foreign countries, 38.37 cents a pound. 

Similariy, an the finest yam in^cMted in both years under the 
advanced claesification of the American tariff, vliii^ carries an addi- 
ttonal 2( per cent ad valorem, — 220/2 combed lace yam — the rate 
of 27) amounted to an equivalent specific duty per pound of 87 
cents in 1914, and SI. 17 a pound on a similar shipment recorded 
in 1918. The highest foreign duties vould have been: Spain, 26 
cents a pound; France, 35.28; and Russia, 51.7 cents a pound. 
On imports of very fine counts, therefore, it; would appear that 
the American tariff in 1918 levied a duty, measured in cents per 
pound, the highest of any known country, and f uUy double that of 
Russia, which is usually r^arded as having the highest of all textile 
tariffs. 

COMPARATIVE IMPORT DUTIES ON 78S COTTON YARN— TSE PRINCIPAL 
AMERICAN IMPORT. 

In both years for which the ori^nal invoices wore studied by 
representatives of the Tariff Commission, No. 78 cottoa yu'n coa- 
sUtnted the largest sin^e count imported into the United States. 
No. 78 is, ihen^ore, the most significant count tor the piurpose of a 
«ngle-9tandard comparison of the relative import duties levied by 
the various countries. Table 30 shows the American and for^gn 
import duties on 788 gray cotton yam, in singes, 2-ply, and cabled; 
and on the 2-ply when also subjected to bleaching, dyemg, or 
mercerizing. All duties are erpreseed in terms of cents per pound, 
the American ad vrforem rates having been converted into equiva- 
lent specific duties, based upon approximate prices for the various 
yams specified, in 1914 and 1918. 

When the 25 countries are ranked in order dl the height of the 
duties on 78/2 gray carded yams — there being no distinction between 
carded and combed in other tariffs than the American — the deduc- 
tions are in large measure corroboratory of those drawn from the 
study of chart I. The prices, and hence the equivalent specific 
rat«8 collected, oa impOTts into the United States of this represen- 
tative grade of cotton yam about doubled from 1914 to 1918. Even 
ID 1914, bowevGT, the American duties were far in excess of tboae 
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of praoticftUy all the other leading countries. They ranked fifth in 
order <rf height, being exceeded only by Brazil, Russia, and Spaio, 
countries with notably excessive duties on all imported conunodities. 
Moreover, when advanced beyond the gray carded state — either 
combed, doubled, or proceaaed — the disparity between the American 
and the forei^ duties increased. The comparison is presented in 
tabular form, and the precise amount of duty collected by the different 
countriea on the bamc yam, and the relative increases imposed by 
each when the yam is advanced in process or changed in condition 
is best seen from the table itself, which follows. 
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Of the 25 cotintrica studied, lour admit yam free of duty, 7 impose 
one xiniform rate on all counts, and 14 graduate the duties according 
to the fineness of yam count. Chart I, in addition to visualizing 
the comparative height of the import duties on the different ranges 
of yam, also indicates the groupings by yam counts adopted by the 
various countries. While there is little uniformity discernible re- 
garding either the size of the groups into which the counts are divided 
or the particular counts at which the divisional steps are fixed, a 
number of general tendencies are evident. 

A majority of the countries divide counts under 40s into a ntunber 
of groups for tariff purposes, the size of the ^x)up above that point 
enlarging with the increasing fineness of the yams. This is readUy 
understandable, in view of the fact that a difference of 10 or 20 coimte 
represents a greater difference in fineness in the lower reaches of the 
scale than in the upper — 408, for instance, being twice as fine as ZOs, 
while HOs is only one-sixth finer than 120s. A finely balanced 
schedule, based upon increasing fineness, would therefore provide 
for groups of a progressively increasing number of counts. This 
carefully balanced grouping is beat exemplified in the German 
' tariff, as seen from the chart. The American system provides for 
eight groups, three between 1 and 40, three between 40 and 80, all 
counts above 80 being comprised within two groups, with no farther 
division beyond 100. All but one group under 60s are made up of 
Id counts each, with the 60s to 79s and 80s to 993 groups consisting 
of 20 counts each. 

The American schedule now differentiates roughly between the 
coarse (Is to 19s), medium (20s to 39s), and various ranges of fine yarm 
(403 to 4ds, 50s to 59s, 60s to 79s, 80s to 993, and all above 99s). 
The division into the various groups is not in exact accord with 
yam grouping from a production or use viewpoint, and no break is 
made beyond 99s, all yams above 99s being grouped together and 
paying the same rate of duty. The practice of a number of countries 
of setting the divisional steps of the yarn groups at such points as 
24, 42, 83, and 120 is more closely in accord with significant divisions 
in yam production, representing respectively the upper limitof coarse 
sheetings (24s); the limit of print cloth yams made of ordinary 
American upland cotton (428) ; the limit of medium fine yams (83s); 
and the point above which yams might fairly be termed "very fine" 
(120s). Moreover, in view of the fact that yam as actually spun, 
particularly above 403, centers largely about 10 and its multq>1es — 
for instance, 383, 39s, 40s, 42s — the practice common' to imany 
foreign tariSa of setting the divisional steps on intermediate counts,' 
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Bot only IS more ctHisiateat with the nfttural yam gfoupiugs but 
brings it abontthat the yam of ctosdy related finenesa belongs in the 
Euuue daes and pays the same rate of duty. This is not always the 
case under the method of grouping in the present American schedule. 

Of more unportance than the grouping of the yarns by fineness is 
the ^aduation of duties as between the various groups. With the 
exception of Canada, Be^um, Austria, and Switzerland, which 
reduce the amount of duty per pound or omit it altogether on yams 
above a certain fineness, it would ^pear th&t the other foreign 
countries having graduated tariff systems impose a higher duty with 
each increase in range of fineness. From the viewpoint of relative 
production costs, ihis would seem the fair way of adjusting a-balanced 
sdiediile designed to afford about the same proportional amount of 
protection all along the scale. For, as shown in Chapter VI and 
iOustrated by chart F, the conversion coat, or cost of apmning a pound 
of cotton yarn, increases more rapidly than the rise in the number 
of tiie yam, and particularly does the difference in conversion costs 
as c^nnpared with an older established industry, OS that of Great 
Britain, tend to increase proportionally faster than the number of the 
yam. 

When the range of specific duties of the principal foreign coimtries 
is considered in rdaticu to the increase in fiin^iess of the yam, how- 
ever, it appears that with one exception the rate of duty per number 
per pound does not rise in full proportion to the increase in fineness. 
Thus, the German duty on number 18s gray single yam is 1.19 
cents per pound, or one-fifteraith of a cent per number; on 48s it is 
2.3S cente, or one-twentieth of a cent per nomber per pound; whereas 
above 843 the duty is 3.02 cents, or about one twenty-ei^th of a cent 
-ptt number per pound. In other words, the duty on very fine yams 
is proportionally about half the rate of duty on the lower counts. A 
nmilar relation is seen in the Jtqianese tariff, whidi imposes one- 
tenth of a cent per niunber per pound on 23s, and about one-nine- 
icemth of a cent per number on SOs. Tlie proportionate reduction 
in duty per number with iucreaaiiig fineness is still more marked in 
iko case of the Austrian tariff, which provides that 123 shall pay 
<»e-9eventh of a cent per numbra per pound; 60s, one^fourteenth of 
a cent; SOs, one twenty-sixth; and 90s, one thirty-fifth of a cent per 
number per pound ; yams above 1 lOs being altc^ether free of duty. 

BEOUC^ DUTIES ON HNB YABNS AS STIMITLOS TO DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOMESTIC CONSUMING INDUSTRIE 

Uost advanced countries are importers of fine cotton yams in vary- 
iog^tunonnts, and owing to the tmdev^oped state of that branch of 
the dwaestio cotton iadtistries, the fine-yarn constuning indiistriea in 
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these countries, it has been seen, must rely largely on imports, and 
in increasing proportion as finer yams are desired. It is significant, 
therefore, as indicated from the forgoing reTiew, that it has heen 
the policy of the principal coimtries to tax the imports of the finer 
yams less heavily than the coarser counts. The only important 
exception is France, which taxes the imports of 18s gray singles one- 
eleventh of a cent per numher per pound; 55s, one-fourteenth of a 
cent per number per pound; and then riuses the proportional duty 
to one-eleventh of a cent per numher on 1208, and about one-«ighth of 
a cent per number per pound on yams above ISOs. This is explained 
by the exceptional position of France, already referred to, in possess- 
ing a cotton industry especially developed on the fine spinning end, 
beyond the status of other countries with the exception of Great 
Britain. It will be noted, however, that even for definitely protect- 
ive purposes, the French duties on the highest ranges do not exceed 
one^ighth of a cent per numb^* per poimd. 

For comparison, a similar analysis of the American tariff rates 
shows that in 1914 the duties collected on imports of gray carded 
yams into the United States fluctuated around one-sixth of a cent 
per number per pound; the scaling up of the duties for each yuu 
group by 2i per cent over the preceding group apparently servii^ 
just about to make tip for the more rapid proportional increase in 
production costs than in the fineness of the yam, resulting in an 
approximately uniform proportion of duty to fineness. With the 
sharp advance in market prices durii^ the latter years of the war, 
the average American basic duty on cotton yam advanced correspond- 
ingly to an average in 1918 of slightly more than one-third of a cent 
per number per pound. 

Since the United States resembles the majority of foreign countries 
rather than France, in that there is no considerable domestic spinning 
industry of very fine yams, the practice of the majority of foreign 
countries raises the question of the advisability of a similar policy 
for the United States, namely, taxing imports of very fine yams 
proportionally less than those of medium fine counts, thereby stimu- 
lating the expansion of those domestic industries which use such reiy 
fine yams in f mother manufactiu'e, and tending at the same tJme to 
reduce the final price of Uie finished article to the American consumer. 
A particular illustration of the possibilities of such development in 
the United States under a low tariff on the raw material, the cotton 
yam, is presented by the American lace industry. 

In the years just prior to the war, the imports of cotton "laces, 
embroideries, etc., and articles made thereof" averaged over 
$35,000,000 a year. The domestic manufacture of fftncy -laoe m ft" 
growth ol comparatively recent,years and still in the developmental 
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stage. The free admission of lace-making machinery for a period of a 
year and a-half from August 1909 to January, 1911, provided for hy 
the tariff act of 1909, laid the foundation of the fancy-lace iadtistry. ia 
the United States. It is reported, however, that its expansion has 
been hampered by the high duties levied on the imported fine yejiis, 
which make up a large part of the raw material, "nie duty on laces, 
embroideries, and similar finished products is 60 per cent ad valorem, 
but in their representations to the Tariff Commission, the lace manu- 
facturers have declared that the high duty on the yarns they are: 
required to import — averaging about 25 per cent — leaves a differen- 
tial between the raw material and the finished product which is not 
sufficient to allow them to compete favorably with the finished laces 
imported from England, France and Switzerland. The high duties 
have not stimulated the production of lace yams within the United 
States, the maDufacturers being still dependent for their supplies, of . 
the fine and specially processed lace yarns upon imports from Great 
Britain. 

In a similar situation to cotton laces, as industries likely to be 
benefited hy proportiomdly lower duties on fine yams, is the manufac- 
tiire of very fine cotton dress goods, such as fine muslins, voiles and 
lawns; and fine knit goods, such as fine* cotton hosiery and knitted > 
gloves, which are made largely of imported yaras, all these being 
articles which ere or have been imported in considerable quantities in 
the finished state. Comparatively lower rates on the finer counts of, 
yam could be provided for, irrespective of the height of the general: 
scale of duties levied on those grades of yams which the American ■ 
industry is prepared to supply, and which might be fleeted by con- , 
siderable foreign imports. 

DIFFEaiENTIAI. DITTIES ON OTHER THAN BASIC VABNS— COMBED, 
DOUBLED, AND PROCESSED YARNS. 

A review of the practices of the important foreign coimtries, in the 
adjustment of differential or additional duties upon the various pro- 
cesses to which yam may he subjected beyond the basic state — gray 
carded singles — is valuable for comparison with the provisions of the 
American tariff, and is suggestive in its bearing upon any future 
revision of the American schedule. 

COMBED YAHNS. 

The United States is alone in imposing a differential upon combed 
yams, 21 per cent ad valorem above the duty for carded yam of ^he 
same coimt. No other country has been fotmd to make any distinc- 
tion in -its import duties between carded and combed yarns. 
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PLY YABN8. 

Under the present act imports o( ply yarns pay the Bilme rate of 
duty into the United States as single yams. In preceding tariffs 
ply yams paid a higher duty than singles. In most foreign countries 
ply yams pay the duty for the component single yams accordingto 
count, pins an additional or differential duty if single-twist (some- 
times known as doubled yams), and usually a further or higher duty 
on cable or multiple-twist yarns. 

Single-itpist yams. — The French and Spanish raise the duty on the 
component single yams when doubled, by a certain percentage, 
Spain 10 per cent, France 30 per cent. The more common practice, 
however, is for ply yams to pay a duty applying to the component 
single yam, plus a specific amount per pound. The additional amount 
varies from one-third of a cent, as in the case of Germany, to a differ- 
ential of 401 cents, in the case of Braaal, but most often single-twist 
ply yams add about a cent a pound. In a number of cases the differ- 
ential varies with the fineness of the yam, being usually higher on 
the finer counts, although, as in the case of Austria-Hungary, the 
additional duty may be reduced or dropped above a certain count. 
The Russian tariff imposed _^a higher duty on ply yams when not on 
wooden spools than when so put up. Two countries, Austria and 
France, impose a higher duty on doubled yams when composed of 
more than two, or of more than three single strands. 

Cahle or tmice-twisted yams are variously provided for. They 
either pay the same duty as single-twist yams (Italy, Russia, Japan, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Norway, and Brazil) or they add a specific amount 
or a certain percentage to the duty on single-twist yams (Austria, 
Spun and Roumania); or cabled yams are dutiable at one fiat 
rate applying to all counts, and one which is usually considerably 
higher than the duties on yam simply doubled (Germany, Switzer- 
land and Sweden), The French tariff assesses cable yams of more 
than three strands not by weight or fineness, but according to 
length — four-tenths of a cent per 1,000 yards— as thread is more 
commonly treated. An interesting case is thatof Japan, which admits 
2-ply yams at f^e same rates as siDgiee*-'2-ply yams being the chid 
grade of p]y yams used for manufacturing — but assesses "otiier 
yams," presumably including doubled yams of more than 2-ply aa 
well as cabled yams, at a flat rate which is several times as h^h as 
that on single or 2-ply, 

PBOCESSED YABNS. 

Under the present American tariff, yams subjected to one or more 
of the following processes, bleaching, dyeing, coloring, or merceii'^!Qg, 
paj- a single differential of 2^ per cent ad vaierem to the duty on 
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gr&y yam of the same count. In most fordign tariff systems, each 
process tased is subject to a diSereut duty, and most often a specific 
amount applying uniformly to all counts. 

Bleached yams carry an additional duty in almost all countries 
having a differentiated tariff syBtem. Yams whem bleached add from 
a fraction of a cent up to 6 centB per pound to the duty on unbleached 
yams of the same fiiLraiees, the difCerentJal in the adTuiced countries 
b^ng usually somewhat under one cent a pound. Several countries 
add a fixed percentage to the duty on gray yams, rangiog from 15 
per cent (France) to 20 per cent (Spun and Italy). 

Dyed yama more commonly cany a differentjal than any processed 
jams. In several instances they are subject to the same additional 
duties as yams when bleached; but more frequently pay a higher 
differential, which is usually at least double the differential on 
bleached yams. The amount added varies from a fraction of a cent 
per pound over the gray to S.75 cratts over the blea<^ed, the differ- 
ential of most advanced countries on dyeing ranging between one 
and three cents over the basic rates for unbleached yams. Two 
coontries wluch increase the duty for bleached yarns by a percentage, 
add a fixed amount p^ pound for dyeing (France and Italy). Several 
(A.ustria, Belgium, Argentina and China) levy the same duty on 
bleached as on unbleached yams, but advance the duty on yams 
When dyed. In fact, a rather common method of classifying yams 
makes the division as between colored and uncolored yams, the 
bleached being included with the unbleached. Belgium removes 
tiie additional duty on dyed yuna when 77s or finer. 

Mercerized yams pay an additional duty only in a limited nmnbrr 
of countries, and then usually add the same differential for merceriz- 
ing as for dyeing. 

Gassed yams pay no additi:>nal duty because of that process in 
any of the countries studied. On the contrary, Switzerland appar- 
ently favors the importation of gassed yams, used in the domestic 
embroidery industry, by reducing the duty on 2-ply gassed yams 
shove 603, to half that on yams not gassed. 

Pdished or glased yama are subject to additional duties because 
of that process only when imported into France, Spain and Japan, 
and there the differential is the same as on mercerized yams. The 
Canadian tariff provides that polished or glazed yarn, "when 
imported by manufacturers of shoe laces for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their factories," shall be admitted 
free of all duty. 

CUMULATIVE SATES. 

. XKfferential or additional duties may be distinct or cumulative; 
thai is, yam which has been subjected to more than one dutiable 
B may pay simply the duty ot ftie ■^towsb twrtym^'Qsi&Ns^issi^ 
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rate, or it may pay the combined duties of each of the processes 
involved. Practictdly every industrially advanced country imposn^ 
more than one differential — namely, Germany, France, Atistria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, and Japan — ^provide that duties shalt 
be cumulative wholly or in part. They are all agreed in adding to 
the differential on ply yams — which ahnoBt always carried a higher 
duty than singles — the additional duties provided for bleaching, 
dyeing, mercerizing, or other dutiable process. That is the chief 
form in which duties on cotton yam are cumulated. - The Fretfch and 
Austrian tariffs provide further that the differential shall be increased 
with practically each process — dyed and mercerized yams, for 
instance, paying either the combined duties for both dyeing and 
mercerizing, or at least higher than for each separately, and if the 
yams are plied, they add this combined duty to the differential pro- 
vided for ply yams. 

The Ammcan tariff, it will be recalled, provides for but one scale 
of rates for all but the basic yams — ^yams which had been either 
combed, bleached, dyed, or mercerized, paying the duty for gray 
carded yam of that count, plus 2 J per cent ad valorem. For example, 
78/2 combed, dyed, and mercerized yam will pay the same rate of 
duty as 78/1 simply carded and bleached. It would thus appear 
that the American cotton-yam duties are not cumulative. In so far, 
however, as the value of the yam is advanced as a result of each 
processing, the ad valorem duty increases in amount by 2J per cent 
of the increased value, and the American ad valorem rate may thus 
be said to be automatically cumulative if 21 per cent on the increased 
value be considered a fair differential to apply uniformly on each 
added process. 

THE TREATMENT OF SEWING THBEAD AND YARN FOR RETAIL SALE. 

Special provision for sewing thread and yam for retail sale, as 
apart from yam for manufacturing, is a characteristic of practically 
every developed tariff system. In some instances sewing thread 
alone is singled out for specif treatment, but more frequently all 
yams intended for various types of handwork and put up for retail 
sale are included. Just what constitutes thread and yam for retail 
sale is often defined in great detail, differentiating sometimes accord- 
ing to the number of the strands, but more often according to tiie 
use for which intended or the form in which it is put up. The 
precise descriptions vary considerably, as will be seen from the 
column (k) of the tabulation, where the essential wording of the 
original tariffs acts is reproduced. 

Cotton thread and yam for retail sale are generally assessed at 
fixed specific rates, so much per pound or per 1,000 yards, usually 
without T^aid to fineness, thougli. Bep&Ta.\« t%,^*» wt* \m. ». tw 
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ii<— — iipiiwiiiii4i«im>i»iiMC tn prnrmii nr put up In almost every 
mstance the dntim^Mfe ranch higher than those levied upon ordinairy' 
yam-f«r-muiufactnring. llie duty per pound varies widely with 
different countries, from less than 3 cen^ in the case of CSuna to 
54 cents on imports into Brazil. The present Americaa schedule 
provides that "sewing tiiread, and crochet, darning, and embroidery 
cottons" shall pay a flat rate of 15 per cent ad valorem, irrespective 
of the count of yam of which composed or of the condition in which 
imported. If composed of yams 403 or finer, ihe flat 15 per cent 
duty allows the thread or yam for handwork to come in at a low^ 
rate of duty than if it were dutiable as ordinary yara according to 
count. 

The practices of other countries in regulating the importation of 
cotton yam. and thread, as analyzed in the foregoing sections of the 
appendix, serve as a background for the discussion in Chapter Vl.of 
possible changes and readjustments in the American tariff provisions, 
and are not- without sugg^tive value. 
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APPENDK. 

Part III. 
YARN PRICE DATA. 



INVOICE PRICES OF 788 COTTON YARN, I9I4 AND 1918. 

The main count imported into the United States is 78a. In Tables 
31 and 32, all 78s imported in the fiscal years 1914 and 1918, so far 
as ascertained by special investigations, are listed according to method 
of manufacture, ply, finish, and use. Original invoice prices, without 
discount, are stated in each case. In most instances yams from 
England were invoiced in pence per pound; and those from the 
Continent in marks or in francs per kilogram or per pound. Occa- 
sional invoices read "cents per pound." la averaging the invoice 
prices for each type, the figures are uniformly stated in pence per 
pound, so that any desired comparison can be readily ascertained. 

The average invoice value of the 663,975 pounds of 78s cotton 
yam of all kinds, including sii^le and ply, imported in the fiscal year 
1914, was 29.74 pence, equal to 60.3 cents, a pound. Similarly the 
average invoice value of the 1,158,550 pounds of 7Ss cotton yam of 
all kinds imported in the fiscal year 1918 was 56.54 pence, equ^ to 
$1,146, a pound. 

Imports of 783 in 1914 consisted almost entirely of 78/2 gray yam, 
whereas in 1918 almost half of the imports were of 78/1 gray yam 
(imported mainly for the new sueded glove industry) and the remain- 
der mainly of 78/2 gray yam. Imports of 78s in multiple ply or in 
the bleached or dyed state were small. 

Imports of 78/2 gray yam averaged 27.74 pence for the carded and 
31.15 pence for the combed in 1914, as against 53.89 for the carded 
and 61.65 for the combed in 1918. The difference between carded 
and combed imports of gray 78/2 therefore amounted in 1914 to 
3,41 pence, or 6.82 cents, a pound, whereas in 1918 the difference 
amounted to 7.76 pence, or 15.52 cents, a pound. In other words, 
the combed 78/2 gray yam sold for 12.3 per cent more than the 
carded 78/2 gray in 1914, whereas in 1918 the combed sold for 14,4 
per cent more than the carded. These are averages for imports of 
substantial amounts and therefore may be taken as representative, 
though in each of the periods stated there were many imports of 
combed yarns at a price lower than other imports of carded yams. 
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the relativp prices varj-ing according to the fluctuations of the market 
as well as the qaality of the raw material and the character of the 
yams. 

In regard to the imports of 788 other than the 2-ply gray the 
amounts are hardly large enough to obtain fair averages to show 
variations due to doubling, to bleaching, or to dyeing. For instance 
the small imports of 78/1 in 1914 averaged higher in value than the 
imports of 78/2, due of course to the higher quality of the cotton 
used in the former. In 1918 there were lai^ amounts of 78/1 combed 
and these averaged 55.86 pence as compared with 61.65 pence for 
smaller amounts of 78/2 combed; this ia a difference of 5.79 pence, or 
11.58 cents, between the single and the 2-ply. 

In using the prices given in Tables 31 and 32 it should be remem- 
bered that they are invoice prices and that to them there must be 
added not only the duty but all intermediate chaises such as freight, 
insurance (in 1918 also war-risk insurance), and the expenses and 
profits of the importer (when the importer is not the ultimate con- 
sumer), as well as the tariff duties, to obtain the competitive prices 
of imported yams as sold on the American market. On 78s gray 
carded yam, single or ply, the duty under the tariff act of 1913 
amounts to 20 per cent; whereas on 783, sii^le or ply, that was 
combed, bleached, dyed, colored, or mercerized, the duty amounted 
to 22 J per cent. Averaging the amount imported by yam agents 
and the amount imported by the ultimate consumers Uie expenses 
and profits of the importers waa probably not over 10 per cent of ike 
average price on the total imports. Ocean freight, insurance, and 
other expenses vary from year to year. 

As a rough indication we may consider that the 60.3 cente per 
pound avOTf^e invoice price of 1914 was increased by 35 per cent, 
which would give a competitive price on tiie American market for 
all 7Ss imported of about 81.4 cents a jraund. Similarly we may 
consider that the $1,146 per pound average invoice price of 1918 was 
increased by 40 per cent, which would give a competitive price on 
the American market of S1.60. In 1918, at least, the English yam 
could hardly have competed in price on the American market and 
the imports must have been due to quality, finish, or other considera- 
tions; this is in line with the testimony of importers. 

The invoice prices on one count, 78s, afford a good indication of 
the price variations in regard to other counts. They bring out 
strildngly the facts that prices are continually varying and that the 
averages for any particular period are affected by so many factors, 
including differences in the relative amoimts of various kinds im- 
ported, that unless comparisons are made on large-scale imports, 
tbey hardly afford a safe index- as to the difference in price levels 
due to advancement by combii^, donblmg, ov &UL\^:an4&. 
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It may be noted that vhile the invoice prices tA 78ft imported ia 
tfrtl srer^ed 60.3 c«its, there was a Tariation Irom 21| peace, say 
44.1 cents, up to 57 pwice, aay $1,155; also that while the 
invoice prices of 78s imported in 1918 averaged $1,146, there was a 
Tuiati(m-fnHa 22J pence, say 46.1 cente, iip to 93 pence, »ay $1,886, 
a ponnd. The extreme range ei price differences, amounting to 
162 per cent in 1914 and to 309 per eatt in 1918 on thi» one coont, 
was due more lai^ely to differences in quahty of material than to 
differences in methods of mAnufactore or of finishing. This is 
obrious, as a ^ay sn^eyam made of aea-island cotton might, and 
peobably wonid, cost more than a more e^aborat^y finished and put 
Bp ply yam made of Peder or ordinary Egyptian cotton. The fact 
&at the level of yam prices is hardly the same on any two coiwecotive 
days hardly needs to be mentioned. 

Without taking the space to show average invoice prices on other 
counts, it may be stated that they prove that apparent anomalies as 
to price differentials are not confined to contrasts according to manu- 
facture and fini^ but also extend to the yam counts and that fre- 
questiy low-count yams s^l at much higher prices than h^h counts, 
tiie main factor in tliis, sa in ^e other case, being differences in the 
quality of tlie material. The puUication of these prices will be of 
parti^dar value if ihej cause a wider realization c^ t^e fact that in 
En^snd as in the United Statea there are for each count of yarn, on 
any date takoi, many different prices, due to differences in material, 
in methcKi of manufacture, in finish, and in putting up, and if they 
result in a cloBer scrutiny of contrasts of prices here and abroad to 
oiake sure that like artidm are being compared or that due allow- 
ances are made for such differences. To contrast prices of English 
mule-spun yam with Ammean ring-spun yam may be justified by 
tbe fact diat mule spinning predominates in Kngland and ring spin- 
ning in America; however, it is not correct to c<mtrast prices of cops, 
which is the yam. as spun, with cones, whi<^ have undeigone winding 
after being spun, neither is it correct to contrast ordinary weaving 
yam wi^ high-clasB hosiery yam, wiUiout allowances for such 
Tariationa as would affect costs and prices. 
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Tmporlt of 78$ eotUm i/am infiieatyear 1914. (Ih pouTidi). 
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Table 31.— /nwti« prieet of78t, singU and pig, cotton yartu, 
[Imported in fiscal ^earflndlTig JdimSO, 1S14.] 
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Tabu 31. — Invokt jpritet o/78t, iinffle and pig, folUM 
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Tablb 31. — Tnvoiee piieca oj78», tinglt and jrfi/, cotton yam*— Continued. 
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TiALB il.—Tnvoia: prices of 78$, iingle and ply, coUon yam*— Continued. 
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Table 31. — Invoice priea of 7S», tit^fie and plf, <»Hon jram*— ContdTmed. 
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Table 3l.~lnvoi.ce prieet of78i, single and phj, ration ynr«»— Continued. 
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Tablb 31. — Invoice prieet of 78*, rinylc and ply, cotton ydrat — Continueii. 
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Totans*, tingk *nd pl]f, toUonjiamimpaeUdialSli—ContiiHtcd. 
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Table 32. — Im-ina pricei o/7S», tingle and ply, eoftonyonu. 

[InportM In Oacal yew ending Jane 30, IBIS.) 
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Total 78t, tingU and ply, cotton yarn importtd t» 191S. 
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LANDED PRICES OF 78a COTTON YARN. 

In order to illustrate the relative iavoice and landed costs of 7Ss 
cotton jam in 1914 and 1918, a large lace-curtain manufacturer 
imjiorting direct from an English mill gave the following hook 
figures on 78/2 brass bobbin yam: 



lnv<nce price (32id.) $0. 6609 

Customs duty (22) per cent) . 1487 

Ocean freight 01 

Freight to mill 01 



Price landed at mill $0. 8296 



June, 1918: 



Ptrpoaai. 



Invoice price (82d.) |1. 6673 

Customs duty (22} percent). . 3751 
Insurance, ocean freight, 

and war risk insurance 0570 

Freight to mill .01 

Price landed at mill $2. 1094 

Terms were net 60 days. Packing and carriage to Liverpool paid hy eellera- 
Belore the war the marine insurance was paid by the seller and included in the 
invoice price. In 1914 the item of ocean freight from Liverpool to New York, fig- 
ured on a lai^ number of invoices, amounted to a trifle less thaJi 1 cent, so we have 
^:ured on a flat rate of 1 cent as covering this item . 

It is seen that, using the conversions as made by the manufacturer, 
this gray combed prepared yam cost him, landed at the mill, 25.5 
per cent above the invoice price in June, 1914, and 27.1 per cent 
above the invoice price in June, 1918. 

If the above yam had .been imported by a yam house and then 
sold to the lace-curtain manufacturer there would have to be added 
at least 1 1) per cent more for the expenses and profit of the inter- 
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ENGUSH PRICES COVERING THE RANGE OF LACE TARNS. 

There have been shown in previous tables details of the invoice 
prices on all 7Ss cotton yams imported during the fiscal year 1914 
and the fiscal year 1918. 

To show relative prices between counts it is necessary to consider 
the same class of yams, and even this is affected by the fact that 
cost and price levels vary from year to year, also causing the relative 
uicrements between counts to change. As an illustration of the range 
of prices of a particular class of imported yams on a particular date 
the best example would be the 2-ply gray lace yams, for the reason 
that these extend over the wideet range. 

The following ia a table of English quotations on lace yams for 
the American market April 1, 1918. Prices were quoted both in 
pence and in dollars. Tlie pence prices per poimd were less 21 per 
cent discount and 2i per cent commission, free on board ship at an 
English port. The dollar prices were less 2§ per cent discoimt and 
21 per cent commission landed American port with freight and 
duty paid. Orders had to be definitely entered at sterling rates 
f. o, b., or at dollar rates, delivered free. 





Quoted prices. 
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Bleached yams were quoted at 4d, to 9d. over the gray, for instance, 
150/2 gassed prepared combed bleached sea-island was quoted at 
isod. f. o. b. or $3.69 landed; 200/2 bleached was 180d. f. o. b. or 
$5.06 yanded; 260/2 byeached was 32ld. i. o. \>. ot \%.'5t'^\«c.&s^ 

13S505°—19 20 ^^ I 
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The aboT» list of selling [O'ices serves to brii^ oat several points. 
It is seen that between 39/2 and 49/2 the f. o, b. prices show a di£Eer- 
«nce of only 2 pence or 4 cents, whereas the difference between 250/2 
and 260/2 amoonted to 30 pence or 60.8 cents a pound, the differential 
in selling prices between counts steadily increasing as the jams 
increase in fineness. It is also to be noticed that between 9S/2 
supercarded gray and 98/2 combed gray there was a difference of 
only 1 penny (2 cents) a pound and the same is true as to the price 
difference between 120/2 supercarded and 120/2 coinbed. 

"Hie spread between the f. o. b. prices, and the delivered with duty 
paid prices, ranged from 31 cents a pound on 39/2 carded up to 
$2.36 a pound on 260/2 combed. The 10 per cent duty on the first 
accounted for 12.2 cents, and the 27^ per cent duty on the last 
accounted for fl.74 of the difference between the f. o. b, and the 
landed prices. 

CONTRAST OF ENGUSH PRKXS ON VARIOUS COUNTS AND QUALITIES. 

The following quotations on cotton yams for the American market 
were made May 8, 1917, by a lai^e English firm that spins and doubles 
a wide range of counts. They are inserted to afford a comparison 
of prices on counts of different qualities: 

Net prices on cotton yarns/, o. ft. American market (r'n pence per pound). 
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Ifet pritx* on eotton yarn* f, o. b. Ameriam marttt (in pmce prr pound) — Continued. 
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Referring to the above quotations the exporter furnished the 
following information as to the charge for putting yarns upon cones 
or tubes: 

For gray yams (i. e., not mercerized, bleached, dyed or prepared) the prices for 
cones or tubes would be exactly the aame as for yama in bundle, the cost o! putting 
the yam onto conca or tubes being no more than that of reelii^ it into bundles. 

In the case of prepared, mercerized, dyed or bleached yam the matter is diSovnt, 
as the apinner must first rec! or warp the yam in order tl^t the mercerizer, etc., may 
detU with it and afterwards get in onto conee or tubes. This difierence in cost is, 
I think, sufficiently shown as between the prices we give for mercerized yam in hank 
and for the same yarn on cones, and you get a further comparison with the gray lialea 
in hanks which takes you back to practically the basis of the other two. 

I should explain the word "prepared." This term shoiFS that the yam has been 
flattened. This process can only be done in hank and there is therefore, in yam so 
treated, the extra cost of coning and spooling which would be just about 1 per cent 
lees than the difierence between mercerized hanks and mercerized spools. 
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A CONTRAST OP ENGLISH AND AMERICAN YARN PIUCES IN IMS. 

The foHowing data as to English and American selling prices of 
cotton yams was published by the Textile Worid Record in its issue 
of July, 1913, and affords a contrast for the period just before the 
enactment of the last tariff act. The editor stated that tho English 
prices were obtamed by its correspondent from the secretary of 
the Bolton Chamber of Commerce. 
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The above contrast from an independent source gives a fair com- 
parison, though, as in the case of all such comparisonB,'its correctness 
depends on the care used in selecting exactly comparable yams. 
To the English price plus duty there would have to bo added freight, 
insurance, and other intermediate charges; also, where handled through 
a yarn importer, the expenses and profit of the importer, to get the 
actual competiUve price on the American market. It is seen that 
the margin between the selling prices in England and in the United 
States widens with the increase in fineness, but that on ordinary 
counts below 60s the English could not compete in price on the Amer- 
ican market with domestic yams. Such a conclusion is in line with 
other testimony. 

THE OFFICIAL MAXIMUM YARN PRICES OF 1918. 

In accordance with an agreement between the Price-Fixing Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board and the War Service Committee 
of the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, there 
were established on July 1, 1918, maximum prices on certain standard 
cotton cloths. Differentials were subsequently agreed on for othw 
cotton goods. On August 24, 1918, there ~were established maximum 
selling prices on cotton yama. 
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These "Government prices," na they were called, were announced 
as applying to all sales up to October 1, when there was to be a revi- 
sion based on cost and price data to be supplied by the manufacturers. 
On September 25 it was anaoimced that in the absence of the receipt 
of sufficient data for a more accurate adjustment of prices those 
already established would be continued to November 16, At the 
request of the War Industries Board an extensive investigation of 
cotton TiiiU production costs was undertaken by the Federal Trade 
Commission, but the armistice occurred before this work could be 
completed. By agreement the operation of the existing schedule 
of fixed prices was extended to December 31, 1918, and then termi- 
nated. 

During the war prices had been increasing, and in the early part 
of 191S the huge textile purchases made or contemplated by the 
American Government caused the market to advance by leajjs 
and bounds. In establishing maximum prices on cotton yams and 
cloths the main idea was to stabilize a run-away market and to 
peg the advance until f^ prices could he figured on the basis of 
actual conditions. It was realized that the fixed prices, although 
a reduction from the crest of the speculative wave, were considerably 
above costs, but the neces^ty of stimulating production was deemed 
paramount at the time and the representatives of the Government 
also considered the fact that the excess profits tax would insure part 
of the exceptional margin reverting to the Treasury. The manu- 
facturers continued to make record earnings and the excess profits 
tax yielded large returns. Owing to the termination of hostilities 
the tentative schedule of prices was not revised as contemplated. 

It may be noted that though the level of the official prices was very 
high there was a steady decline in the imports of cotton yam. This 
was due to the fact that the normal slight mai^;in between the price 
of cotton in England and in the United States had widened to such 
an extent that English yams were costing even more than the Amer- 
ican, and there could be no imports except of specialties unobtainable 
here. 

Although the maximum yam prices as arranged by the manufac- 
turers and sanctioned by the Government had little relation to actual 
costs, they are interesting as showing what the manufacturers them- 
selves regarded as fair differentials at that time between different 
counts and qualities. 

For instance, on 40s yam made of l-jl; to 1| inch staple, the 
differential between carded and combed, and the differential between 
ungle and ply, were set at the same figure, which would imply that 
the cost of combing 40s was the same as the cost of doubling 40s. 
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The fact that on any particular date there arc many and widely 
varying prices on the same count is clearly illustrated; for instance, 
the Government prices on 36s, single and ply, were as follows: 
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It is seen that the official prices for 36/1 ranged from $0,835 to 
S1.175, a difference of 41 per cent, whereas on 36/2 they ranged from 
$0.86 to $1.29, a difference of 50 per cent. The Government prices 
were adjusted for weaving and knitting quahties and if they had 
included specially processed yams for the lace and other special 
industries the price ranges would have been even greater. 

GOVERNMENT MAXlMtBI YARN PRICES PROMULGATED AUGUST 24, 1918, 
AND CONTINUED TO DECEMBER 3l, 1918, OS WEAVING AND HOSIERT 
QUALITIES. 

Prices, in cents per pound, for carded warp twist yams, made 
from not better than middling upland cotton follow: 



Count 8 and below 10 13 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 24 26 23 

Price B7i 68 59 59J 60 61i 63 64* 661 6H 68i 701 721 

Count 30 32 34 35 :G 

Price 741 771 80* S2 H] 

For above j-ams made of strict to good middling cotton an advance in price cf SJ 
cents per pound ia made, making schedule for Buch yams as follows: 

Count 8 and below 10 12 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 24 26 28 

Price CO 60i Oil C2 62! 64 651 67 69 70 71 73 75 

Count 30 32 34 3o 36 

Price 77 SO f3 Hi fG 

For above yarns made of staple cotton of strict to good middling grade, not less than 
l]*! inches and not over IJ inches, an advance in price of 4 cents per pound is mide 
over above schedule, making prices for such yarns as follows: 

Count 36 3S 40 42 44 4C 48 fiO 

Tnce 80 92 94 96 98 100 102' 104 
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The basic price ia on No. 8 and below: 

Over 8 and not over 10 rise of i cent per nmnber. 
Over 10 and not over H rise of i cent per number. 
Over 14 and not over 20 rise of j ceot per number. 
Over 20 and not over 30 rise of 1 cent per number. 
Over 30 and not over 36 rise of li cente per number. 
Ou yams of staple cotton in counts 36 to 50 tbe rise is 1 cent per number. 
For ply yarns prices are aa folloirs: 

On yams made of nor better than middling upland cotton for 2-ply to 7-pIy, 1 
cent per pound lias been added to the aingle-yam prices for twistiiig conntB 8a 
and below and not over 10 — 
1} cents per pound for counts over 10 and not over 14, 
2 cents per pound for counts over 14 and not over 20. 
2i cents per pound for counts over 20 and not over 36. 
making prices as follo'n^: 

Count 8 and below 10 12 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 24 26 28 30 

Price 581 59 60J 61 OIJ 63i G5 661 89 70 71 73 75 77 

Count 32 34 35 36 

Price 80 83 841 86 

On yarns made of Birict to good middling cotton for 2-ply to 7-ply, 1 cent per pound 
has been added to the Bii^le-yam price for counts 8s and belovandnotoverlO — 
11 cents per pound tot counts over 10 and not over 14. 
2 cents per pound for counts over 14 and not over 20. 
2} cents per pound for counts over 20 and not over 36, 
making prices as follovs: 
Count. .S and below 10 12 13 14 16 IS 20 22 23 24 26 28 30 

Price: 61 611 63 631 64 66 67} 69 711 721 731 ^^i 771 791 

Count 32 34 3o 36 

Price S2i 851 87 881 



For t^^'isting any of above yams in counts 8s to 12s in plies 8 to 12 ply, an advance of 
1 cent per pound is made over prices named above for 2-ply to 7-ply, and for twisting 
them 13-ply to 60-ply an advance of 11 cents per pound is m&de over prices named fur 
2-ply to 7-ply. 

For liroivnell or Ilaskell-Dawee tube twisted >-arn in counts 8 to 12, an advance is 
made of 4 cents per pound over the price for Hingtes. 

On yarns made of strict to good middling staple cotton, not less than 1^ inches 
and nut over IJ inches, for any standard ply there is added to the price of the single 
yam, 5 cents per pound on No. 10a and an additional J cent per pound on each num- 
ber finer than 10s, making the following prices: 

Count 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 

Price 1011 101 1061 109 1111 114 1161 119 

Tho prices named above are fur commercial skeins, tubes, cones and section beams 
d standard put up. 

For ball or chain warps 1 cent per pound extra will be added. 

Forrevetsetwist 5 cents per pound advance over r«^lar twist will be added. 

For cabling up to No. 30 a charge of CI cents per pound will be added to the price 
of single yam. 
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PriceeiDclude the weight of cones or tubes on which yani ia Wnund and are net caeh 
[mm date <if shipment, and are i. o. b. cars ehipping point. Prices include coet of 



Count lOand below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price 61 62 63 64i 66 67J 69J TIJ 73J 751 "J 

Fur above yams made of staple cotton, of strict to good middling grade, not las 
thao 1^inchceandnotoverl|inchesrtapIetha following prices will apply: 
Count.... 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 
Price 65 66 67 681 70 TIJ 73i 75i 771 7H SIJ 831 851 871 891911 

The basic price is on 10b and below. 

Over 10 and not over 14, riM o[ 1 cent per number. 
Over 14 and not over 20, rise of f cent per number. 
Ovts 20 and not over 40, rise of 1 cent per number. 

For ply yams 5 cents is added to the price for No. 10s single and l cent pea pound 
additional per single number up to 40h. This charge for twieting these high-grade 
yams is made for the reason that yams used in the knitting trade require more perfect 
manufacture than commercial weaving yams. They require inspection and also an 
extra process called doubling. These charges are baaed on actual differential costs d 
mills making these yarns, making the following schedule for twisted yams t^ standard 
carded hosiery and knitting quality made oC white cotton: 

Count 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price. 66 671 69 71 73 75 771 80 82J 85 871 

And the following schedule for twisted yams made of staple cotton of strict to good 
middling grade not less than l-^inchesand not over ll-inch staple: 

Count 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 

Price 70 711 73 75 77 79 811 84 861 89 911 94 961 99 lOlJ 104 

On commercial tubes, cones, cope, or skeins in standard put up. 

P. o. b. care shipping point, net cash from date of shipment, 2 per cent, allowance lo 
be made for cones. Prices include cost of selling. 



Not over 1^ inches. 

Count lOandbelow 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price 76 77 78 791 81 821 84 851 871 891 Mi 

Five cents additional for over 1-^ inches and not above 1} inches. 

Count lOandbelow 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price 81 82 83 S41 86 87} 89 901 921 941 961 

Count 36 40 

Price 1021 1061 

Kve cents additional for over IJ inches and not above lA inches to 11 inches. 

fhaot lOandbelow 12 14 16 li TO 11 ^^ IS, M 30 

/Wc» 86 87 Sa 8a\ %1 ?aii W «;V «l\ Hl»i Ma\ 
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Count 36 40 45 50 55 60 

Price 1.07i l.lli 1.16i 1.21i 1.26J 1.31J 

Ten cents additional for over 1} inches and not above 1 ^ inches to 1} inches. 

Cotint lOandbeiow 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 

Price 96 97 98 991 101 1.02i 1.04 1.051 1-07! 1-091 

Count 30 36 40 45 50 56 60 70 80 

Price nil "?i 121! 1261 1311 1361 1411 1561 1711 

Basic price No- 10 and below: 

Over No. 10 and not over No. li, 1 cent per number above No, 10. 

Over No. 14 and not over No. 24, J cent per ntunber above No. 14- 

Over No. 24 and not over No. 60, 1 cent per number above No. 24. 

Over No. 60 and not over No, 80, IJ centa per number above No. 60. 



Hosiery and knitting yams on commercial tubes, cope, cones or skeins in standard 
commercial put Ups, suitable (or the hosiery, underwear and regtilar knitting manu- 
tacturers. 

Warp yams on commercial tubes, cones, skeins, section beams or warpe. 
Such yams if made of higher twist tlian standard warp twist, or if put up in other 
than Btandard forms for delivery, or if specially made for special work, or epecially 
inspected for removal of imperfections, shall be subject to each additional prices to 
cover additional costs as may be agreed upon between the buyer and seller- 
All figures are based on prices net cash from date of shipment f.o.b. cars shipping 
point for yams delivered at net wei^t, such prices to include the coet of selliog. 



(For twisting, five cents has been added to No. 10, and one-quarter cent additional 
per (single) number up to SOe.) 

Not over 1^ inches. 

Count lOandbeiow 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price , 82 821 84 86 88 90 92 94 96! 99 lOH 

Five cents additional for over 1^ inches and not above 11 inches. 

Count 10 and below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

Price 86 87! 89 91 93 95 97 99 lOlJ 104 1061 

Count 36 40 45 50 

Price 114 119 1251 1311 

Five cents additional for over 1^ inches and not above IJ inches. 

Count 10 and below 13 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 

Price 91 92! 94 96 98 100 102 104 1061 109 

Count 30 36 40 45 50 55 00 

Price nil 119 124 1301 136! 142^ 149 

Ten cents additional for over IJ inches and not above lA inches to IJ inches. 

Count. 10 End below 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 

Price 101 102! 104 106 108 110 112 114 116! 119 

Count 30 36 40 45 50 55 60 70 80 

Price.. 121! 129 134 140! ^*^ 152i 159 176! 194 



Hosiery and knitting yams on commercial tubes, cones or skeins in eta.ad«xd ?a-i&^ 
mercial put ups. 
Waip yanu on commercial tubes, section beama ot -vKtyB. ,-, , 
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All TigurGB ere based on prices net cask tram date of Hhipmeitt, f.o.b. cars shipping 
point, for ykniB delivered at net weight, such prices to include the cost of sellii^. 
Pricce tor No. 1 quality wrapjang tirine of Sb or coaner yam: 

Any ply wound on cones or tubes packed in barrels or bales, or in cases 

in bulk 61 

Any ply wound in 8 ounce or hea^'ier balla, packed in barrclH or cafles, 

in bulk Gli 

Any ply wound in small balls weighing 5 or 6 to the pound, packed in barrels 

or cases, in bulk 62 

Any ply wound in small balls weighing 5 or 6 to the pound, packed in 5 

or 10 pound cotton cloth sacks and lOO pounds in a bale 64 



Prices are f.o.b. cars shipping point. Net cash from date of shipment and include 
cost of Belling. 

RELATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 1901-1919. 

In the foUowing table, published Febmary 15, 1919, by The Econ- 
omist, of London, the average price of the various commodities m 
the five years 1901 to 1905 has been taken as 100, and the market 
prices on the various dates given is calculated as a percentage of 
t.hia basis: 
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ABSTRACTS OF DECTSIONS OF THE COURTS, BOARD OF 
GENERAL APPRAISERS. AND TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



On July 22, 1865, the Treasury Department ruled that cotton warps, 
consisting of a lai^ number of separate threads each several hundred 
yards long, grouped together to constitute the warp of a proposed 
fabric, had passed beyond the condition of yam and were therefore 
dutiable imder the general provision for manufactures of cotton. 
In consequence of this decision Congress, in the act of 1870, made 
specific mention of cotton warps, and listed them with ordinary yams 
not wound upon spools. After that act and before 1883, when yam, 
warps, and warp yam were provided for irrespecttve of holders, 
warps woimd upon spools in 1,600 ends or separate threads of 580 
yards each in length, so arranged and knotted together as to con- 
stitute the entire warp of a proposed fabric, and warp yam woimd 
upon spools in lengths of 13,000 yards, were again classL&ed as 
manufactures of cotton; but warps imported upon a spool 6 inches 
in length, constituting the center or core of a bundle about 22 inches 
in diameter, extending beyond the ends of the spool, were held 
dutiable under the provision for warps not wound upon spools. 
These decisions are reported in Treasury Decisions 1142, of 1872; 
3651 , of 1878; and 3949, of 1879. 

Classification as manufactures of cotton was also claimed for so- 
called hair switches of colored thread cut to suitable length, and 
bundles of ^azed cotton thread fit for use as thread as well as for 
the manufacture of imitation-hair switches, but in Treasury Decisions 
1039, of 1872, and 2824, of 1876, respectively, they were held dutiable 
as cotton thread. 

An effort was furthermore made without success to have crochet 
cotton, before it was separately provided for, admitted as a manu- 
facture of cotton. Twisted thread of cotton wound on spools, and 
claimed to be so dutiable, was held in Treasury Decision 2540, of 
1875, properly classified by the collector as spool thread. 

Specific provision was made for crochet cotton, with darning and 
embroidery cottons, in the act of 1897. The entire clause became 
involved m litigation. In Calhoun v. United States (99 Fed. 424) 
the dutiable length of darning cotton in four 2-ply strands sUghtly 
twisted, in baUs, was declared to be the length of the cotton in the 
condition in which imported and not the a^regate length of the 
strands composing it. The Board of General Appraisers followed this 
decision in a case upon darning and embroidery cottons. (G. A. 4817, 
T. D. 22649.) 
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In Loeb v. Uuitod States [ISO Fod. 327 (reversing 143 Fed. 698)] 
the term "embroidery cotton" was found by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circqit to have, when the act of 1897 was 
passed, a well-known commercial meaning excluding 5-ply yam put 
up on paper bobbins and univeraally wound and used on mach^es 
in embroidering. The proper classification waa held to be as yam. 
The law was declared not to make use the teat. This decision was 
applied by the Board of General Appraisers under the act of 1897 
to 2-ply yam used on embroidery machines to lock the stitch on the 
fabric, and to yam in skeins from 15,000 to 2 1 ,000 yards each. (G. A. 
6544, T. D. 27915, and G. A. 6730, T. D. 28803, overruling G. A. 5372, 
T, D. 24560, upon thread in lai^e skeins of about 72 inches perimeter 
measurement.) 

These decisions limited embroidery cotton to hand embroidery 
yam in small skeins, 

A different conclusion was reached by the Court of Customs Appeals 
under a later act. "Hie rate of duty on embroidery cotton was h^her 
than the rates on yam in the act of 1897, under which the Loeb 
decision, supra, was made. This was reversed in 1913. Free entry 
of embroidery machines for a time under the act of 1909 (par, 197) 
gave an impetus to machine embroidery, and in the act of 1913 
(par. 251) a lower rate of duty waa imposed on embroidery cotton 
than on regular yams above 39s. In accordance with the decision 
in the Loeb case the Treasury Department continued to assess the 
yam rates; importers, on the other hand, contended for the rate on 
embroidery cotton. 

In a case (Straus v. United States, 7 Ct. Gust. Appls., 414, T. D. 
36982) carried on appeal to the Court of Customs Appeals the Board 
of General Appraisers on January 22, 1917, classified as embroidery 
cotton yam used on embroidery machines in the process of making 
fancy or ornamental designs on the face of the fabric, and classified 
as yam, No. 60, 2-ply yam on bobbins, in which form it is used aa 
the bottom thread on embroidery machines to hold the embroidered 
design in position, the yam itself not appearing on the face of the 
fabric. The court, adverting to the impetus given to machine 
embroidery by the act of 1909, supra, and reading the provision in 
paragraph 358 for "embroideries * * * and all articles or fabrics 
embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery" aa indicating a 
purpose to place hand and machine products on a parity, held the 
term "embroidery cottons" not restricted to those used in hand 
embroidery or imported only in skeins, and sustained the importer's 
protests as to both classes of merchandise in issue. This decision 
was foUowed in abstracts 41239, 41620, 41916, 42034, 42068, 42455, 
42511, 42525, and 42564. 

In another case (abstract 42456) the importers failed to prove 
that the merchandise was embroidery cotton and the collector's clas- 
aiScation as jarn was affirmed. 
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Mercerized yarn in 2-ply strands combined with a slight twist, in 
tiie gray, suitable only tor use as embroidery cotton, was held by the 
Treasury Department (T. D. 35873, of 1916) to be dutiable as em- 
broidery cotton. 

Iq Downing v. United States (109 Fed. 885), construing the act of 
1897, yam dyed, glazed, and finished was classified according to the 
number of the yam in the gray and also according to the weight of the 
goods at the time of importation. 

Fancy yams, containing at irregular distances rough particles of 
cotton material known as knickers or slubs, were also held (G. A. 6443, 
T. D. 27627) subject to duty as yams according to number under 
that act. 

Supercarded yam, representing two processes of carding was held 
(abstract 20575, T. D. 29516) dutiable as carded yam not combed or 
advuiced beyond the condition of sii^Ies, and not as combed cotton 
yarn, imder the act of 1897. 

Kovings have also been judicially classified. In Dunham v. United 
States (87 Fed. 800) and G. A. 4399 (T. D. 20953) they were held duti- 
able as " cotton thread * * * ja singles * * * not * * * 
advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two 
or more single yams together" and not as manufactures of cotton, 
under the act of 1894. In succeeding tariffs roving has been given 
specific mention separate from yam and thread. 

There was less litigation upon spool thread than upon yam. What 
"spool thread of cotton" comprehends was considered at length by 
the Board of General Appraisers in a case under the act of 1894 
(G. A. 3609, T. D. 17435). The importation consisted of 2-ply cotton 
thread roughly wound upon spools, bobbins, or reels, which the board 
declared to be interchangeable t«rms. The collector's classification 
of the merchandise as spool thread was sustained. 

The phrase "spool thread of cotton" as used in the act of 1897 was 
interpreted in connection with the added phrase "if otherwise than 
on spools or reels." The thread in issue was imported in skeins. 
Importers offered evidence to prove that the term was applied in 
commerce only to thread bleached or dyed and wound on spools. 
This view, however, was not taken by the Board of General Apprais- 
ers, which held (G. A. 6952, T. D. 30184, following G. A. 4674, T. D. 
22080) that Congress intended to make the paragraph as enlarged 
include the merchandise in suit. 

In another decision under the act of 1897 (G. A. 4061, T. D. 1S74S) 
embroidery cotton in skeins of about 2 1 yards each was held dutiable at 
one-half cent for each 100 yards contained in the case, and not at that 
rate for each skein. This construction was gainst the Government. 

In the act of 1909 the phrase " if in skeins, cones, or tubes, contain- 
ing less than six hundred yards each," ■was s\:As9.^A^'o.Sfe^^'i^''^'*- «i'^««s.- 
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wise tliau on spools or reels." This provision was conslnied by tin 
Tronsury Department (T. S. 3017o) to exclude embroideiy cotton ia 
small biUls, which was clasmfied under the provision impoaiiig the 
6-cent rate. 

Id a review of the le^alation and litigation, the Board of General 
Appraisers h<<ild unfinished cotton thread in the gray, intended far, 
and, whon completed, suitable for use as, sewing thread, dutiabla i 
"spool thread of cotton," at 15 por cent ad valorem under paragimidi --ji 
2.51 of the act of 1013, and not as cotton yam under paragraph 250. ■ 
Coimnorciol testimony offored by the Government was declared in- • 
sufhcipnt to upset the former rulinga of the board in the preaenca of ft 
IcKialative intent to ailopt them. (G. A. 8200, T. D. 37793; fol- 
lowed in abstract 4:S234.) 

Under the act of 1897 artificial products were clas^fied by mmili- 
tude oa cotton yam. In one of the cases von Bemuth v. United 
States (140 Fed. 61) yam made by spinning and twisting togeth^ 
a large number of fine libers of cotton waste to imitate silk, and 
fanown as near silk wias hold dutiable by similitude as cotton yam. 
A pi^culiar result foUowed the attempt to give effect to the decisioQ 
in tliis case. In ascertaining tlie duty on the commodity as cotton 
yarn, it was found to be of a high grade as determined by number, 
in accordance with paragraph 302 of the act of 1S97, and the rate 
of duty was much higher than would have attached had the claasificar- 
tion boon by similitude to silk yam. Thereupon the importera 
sought relief from the consequences of their litigation, urging that 
its application would be ruinous to them. The importers agreeing 
to acquiesce in the classification of artificial or near silk by »militnde 
to silk yam as before, the deeired relief was granted by the Treasuiy 
Department and the von Bemuth case was not applied. 

Artificial horsehair made from cotton waste and used interchange- 
ably vith polished cotton yam for making hat bruds, was held in 
United States v. Eckstein (222 U. S. 130) to be simUar in material and 
use to cotton yam and dutiable accordingly by similitude under the 
act of 1897. 

Under the eict of 1909 cotton thread coated with cellulose or v]»> 
cose end called "viscelline," although retaining its character as cot- 
ton yarn, was held in United States v. Kckstein (3 Ct. Oust. Appls. 
75) dutiable under the provision for " artificial or imitation horse- 
hair, by whatever name known or by whatever process made," and 
artificial silk waste in broken yams or filamente, put through a comb- 
ing process which eliminates any refuse material and leaves the artifi- 
cial silk in the form of a mass of fibers resembling in appearance a 
cotton or ramie sliver, was held in G. A. 7466 (T. D. 33473) dutiable 
as cotton sliver by similitude. 

o , ' 
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